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INTRODUCTION. 


It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  meet,  at  different 
periods  of  my  life,  many  persons  of  talent  and 
distinction  ;  and  in  the  cases  of  some  of  these,  I 
possess  sufficient  materials  derived  from  my  own 
personal  recollections  and  those  of  friends  and  rela- 
tions, to  enable  me  to  draw  their  portraits,  to  retail 
some  of  their  conversations,  and  to  relate  interest- 
ing or  amusing  anecdotes  respecting  them. 

A  great  part  of  what  will  form  the  subject 
matter  of  this  volume  has  been  already  published 
in  the  magazine  called  The  Fireside.  My  "  Recol- 
lections of  the  Lake  Poets "  originally  appeared 
in  another  serial,  i.e.y  The  Churchman.  At  the 
suggestion  of  a  friend  I  determined  to  publish 
them  in  a  separate  form  ;  adding  reminiscences 
of  many  other  individuals  who  all  of  them  de- 
served, and  in  their  day  enjoyed,  a  certain 
amount  of  fame,  though  with  some  of  them  this 
fame  was  very  limited,  extending  only  to  their 
friends  and  acquaintance,  and  to  the  town  where 
they  resided. 
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Some  of  these  are  little  known  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  They  have  met  with  the  fate  which 
the  poet  Keats  prophesied  would  be  his  own 
(though  the  event  proved  that  he  was  mistaken). 
Their  names  have  been  written  in  water,  or  rather, 
I  should  say,  on  sand,  for  their  reputation  lasted  a 
great  part  of  their  lives,  but  as  the  flowing  tide  of 
time  rolled  on,  covering  with  its  billowrs  the  sands 
of  the  world's  former  life,  their  memory  was 
washed  away. 

Therefore  some  apology  is  due  for  introducing 
them  to  the  public  ;  and  I  have  more  than  one 
excuse  to  offer.  In  the  first  place,  I  wish  to 
rescue  at  least  some  portion  of  their  writings 
from  oblivion.  I  shall  therefore  give  some 
specimens  of  their  style,  and  I  shall  do  this 
even  in  the  case  of  a  few  whose  names  are  still 
well  known  to  the  public,  but  whose  works  have 
almost  ceased  to  be  read.  In  thus  endeavouring 
to  bring  again  into  notice  some  of  those  who  so 
well  deserve  to  be  remembered,  I  am  forcibly 
reminded  of  the  uncertainty  of  every  hope  which 
has  a  merely  earthly  and  human  foundation. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  as  a  general 
rule  most  men  get  their  deserts  in  the  way  of 
fame.  But  this  is  not  always  the  case  ;  nor  is  it  so 
with  some  of  those  whom  I  shall  notice  in  these 
pages,  and  whose  personal  character,  together  with 
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some  small  fragments  of  their  writings,  I  hope,  for 
a  while  at  least,  to  rescue  from  the  great  waters 
of  Lethe  into  which  they  have  sunk. 

If  any  other  apology  be  needed,  I  will  add  that 
some  of  those  alluded  to  here  are  connected  by 
marriage  or  near  relationship  with  persons  whose 
names  are  familiar  to  the  public. 

A  great  many,  however,  of  those  whom  I 
shall  introduce  into  these  sketches  have  certainly 
not  survived  their  fame  ;  their  names  are  so  well 
known  in  the  English  world  that  perhaps  the 
complaint  may  be  made  (as  indeed  in  one  instance 
it  has  already  been  made)  that  I  have  said  so  little 
about  them.  This  deficiency  I  regret  as  much  as 
others  can  do,  but  I  can  only  avail  myself  of  the 
materials  which  I  have  at  my  command,  which 
are  supplied  by  my  own  recollections  and  those  of 
my  friends  or  relations.  Where  those  recollections 
are  meagre  and  scanty,  of  course  the  memorials  of 
the  individuals  must  be  scanty  also,  the  more  so 
because,  except  in  one  or  two  instances,  I  have 
carefully  avoided  having  recourse  to  published 
memorials  or  biographies.  As  regards  the  re- 
marks made  in  conversation  by  the  different 
persons  of  note  with  whom  I  have  conversed,  I 
shall  sometimes  give  my  own  views  on  the  subjects 
which  they  discuss,  and  shall  express  my  dissent 
where  I  strongly  disagree  with  them.    This  is  the 
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safest  course  to  take,  because  some  persons  (un- 
fairly, I  think)  seem  to  take  it  for  granted  that  a 
man  is  responsible  when  he  relates  a  conversation 
which  took  place  in  his  hearing,  with  all  the 
opinions  or  theories  which  were  put  forth  on  that 
occasion,  unless  he  expresses  his  decided  dissent 
from  them.  Now  if  on  any  occasion  I  should  be 
silent  respecting  some  of  the  views  which  I  shall 
record  as  being  expressed  by  certain  individuals, 
I  wish  it  to  be  clearly  understood  that  I  neither 
affirm  nor  deny  their  truth,  but  leave  it  to  my 
readers  to  form  their  own  opinions  on  these  points 
without  any  assistance  from  me. 

As  regards  the  order  in  which  I  have  placed 
the  different  individuals  of  whom  I  have  spoken, 
my  endeavour  has  been  as  much  as  possible  to 
group  them  according  to  the  towns  or  countries 
where  I  met  them,  or  where  they  lived,  not 
according  to  the  time  at  which  I  made  their 
acquaintance.  But  I  have  not  been  able  to  ad- 
here strictly  to  this  rule.  There  are,  as  will  be 
seen,  some  eminent  individuals  of  whom  I  am 
unable  from  personal  recollection  to  say  much, 
but  I  think  that  even  a  little  is  better  than 
nothing  in  such  a  case. 


REMARKABLE  MEN  AT  OXFORD. 
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REMARKABLE  MEN  AT  OXFORD. 

I  SAID,  in  my  introduction,  that  I  had  arranged 
these  reminiscences  of  remarkable  persons  rather 
according  to  place  than  time,  though  I  cannot 
entirely  keep  to  this  rule.  At  all  events,  however, 
I  will  begin  with  Oxford,  which,  besides  being  my 
own  university  and  that  of  my  father,  was  the 
place  where  some  of  my  earliest  years  were  spent. 

In  those  days  this  university  was  nearly  at  the 
height  of  her  intellectual  power ;  not  quite  so,  for 
some  of  her  brightest  luminaries  had  left,  among 
others  Coplestone  and  Arnold,  besides  several  less 
well-known  luminaries. 

Pre-eminent  among  all  colleges  for  men  re- 
markable in  different  lines,  stood  Oriel.  And 
the  few,  the  very  few,  who  remember  it  in  its 
palmy  days  must  look  upon  its  rugged  and  vene- 
rable walls  with  a  feeling  of  reverent  emotion 
mixed  with  sadness.  Alas  !  on  reflection,  I  do 
not  think  that  more  than  one  who  lived  in  those 
days  is  still  in  existence — that  one  is  Cardinal 
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Newman — unless,  indeed,  I  include  myself  among 
the  number,  and  I  was  but  a  child  at  that  time,  and 
therefore  hardly  deserve  to  be  included  among  the 
eye-witnesses  of  the  glories  of  Oriel. 

That  college  was  the  nursing  mother  of  Cople- 
stone,  to  whom  she  owed  much  of  her  celebrity  ; 
of  Dr.  Whately,  who  was  one  of  his  most  illus- 
trious pupils  ;  of  Keble,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
of  sacred  poets  ;  of  Davison,  the  author  of  a  work 
on  prophecy  ;  of  Baden  Powell,  the  great  geome- 
trician and  optician  ;  of  Buckland  (I  believe),  the 
celebrated  geologist  ;  of  Cardinal  Newman,  once 
the  leader  of  the  "  Tract  "  party;  of  Pusey,  who  was 
also  their  leader,  and  at  one  time  gave  his  name  to 
that  same  party ;  of  Hawkins,  the  late  Provost  of 
Oriel,  remarkable  for  his  acute  and  subtle  mind  ; 
and  among  lesser  celebrities  there  was  Dornford, 
who,  though  an  able  man,  was  distinguished  chiefly 
as  being  the  first  Englishman,  or  one  of  the  first 
party  of  Englishmen,  who  ever  ascended  Mont 
Blanc,  which  in  those  days  was  a  much  more 
remarkable  feat  than  it  is  now. 

There  was  John  Hughes,  the  father  of  the 
author  of  "  Tom  Brown's  Schooldays,"  a  poet  of 
no  mean  order,  whose  chief  deficiency  consisted 
in  the  paucity  of  his  poetical  effusions.  I  men- 
tion all  these  names  in  order  to  show  how  rich 
Oriel  College  once  was  in  talent  of  various  kinds. 
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Nearly  equally  various  were  the  schools  of  thought 
which  sprang  from  that  seminary.  Some  of  these 
were  in  many  respects  highly  useful,  others  were 
mixed  with  serious  errors ;  but  so  it  must  always 
be  ;  evil  ever  treads  upon  the  heels  of  good,  and 
whenever  the  mind  of  man  is  awakened  to  activity 
of  thought  and  energy  of  purpose,  this  spirit  stirs 
up  what  is  bad  as  well  as  what  is  good  and  useful 
in  his  mind  and  heart. 

Among  those  bright  stars  which  adorned  Oxford, 
and  especially  Oriel,  there  are  some  of  whom  I 
have  nothing  to  record  worth  mentioning,  but  of 
most  of  them  I  shall  have  much  to  relate  which 
will  be  interesting  to  many  of  my  readers. 

One  of  my  earliest  recollections  while  residing 
at  Oxford  is  that  of  seeing  the  author  of  "  The 
Christian  Year."  I  was  then  not  more,  I  believe, 
than  eight  years  old  ;  but,  young  as  I  was,  the 
meeting  with  him  seemed  to  me  like  an  era  in 
my  existence  ;  for  I  was  already  familiar  with 
his  poems,  to  which  indeed  I  owe  my  first 
poetical  and  religious  impressions,  though  I  never 
imbibed  any  of  his  peculiar  views.  But,  alas,  I 
can  say  little  more  than  the  Roman  poet  Ovid 
said  of  himself,  when  he  exclaimed,  "  Virgilium 
vidi  tantum."  Yet  even  of  this  single  glimpse 
I  am  proud ;  the  more  so  because  it  was  a  privilege 
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accorded  to  few  in  comparison  with  the  numbers 
who  have  read  and  admired  "The  Christian  Year"  ; 
insomuch  that  Keble  has  been  compared  to  a 
wandering  voice,  "  vox  et  praetoria  nihil,"  like  the 
cuckoo,  of  which  Wordsworth  says, 

"  Oh,  cuckoo,  shall  I  call  thee  bird,  or  but  a  wandering 
voice  ? " 

This  invisibility  on  the  part  of  Keble,  during 
the  greater  portion  of  his  life,  was  owing,  I  suppose, 
to  the  fact  that  he  was  for  many  years  immured  in 
a  country  living,  and  did  not  (as  far  as  I  know) 
appear  at  any  clerical  meeting  or  mix  much  in  the 
society  of  the  metropolis.  But  on  this  point  I 
cannot  speak  for  certain,  for  what  I  know  of  him 
is  only  derived  from  the  recollections  of  those  of 
my  friends  and  relations  who  were  intimate  with 
him,  and  chiefly  from  what  I  have  heard  my 
father  say  of  him.  His  countenance  I  do  not  re- 
member distinctly  enough  to  describe  it,  but  my 
father  used  to  say  of  him  (I  suppose  in  reference  to 
his  personal  appearance),  that  he  was  like  "  St.  John 
run  mad."  This  of  course  was  only  a  fanciful 
comparison.  But  in  character  he  bore,  at  least, 
some  distant  resemblance  to  that  apostle.  He 
had  a  stern,  and  also  a  kind  and  loving  side  and 
those  who  came  in  contact  with  the  harsher  side 
misjudged    him,   and   thought   him  deficient  in 
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benevolence.  It  was  said  of  him,  by  one  of  his 
friends,  that  had  he  lived  in  the  days  of  bigotry 
and  persecution,  he  would  have  kindled  the  fire 
which  was  destined  to  burn  a  heretic,  but  would 
have  washed  it  out  with  his  tears. 

My  father  remarked  to  me  once  that  Keble  acted 
on  a  most  singular  principle  in  the  formation  of  his 
opinions.  "  I  have  known,"  he  observed  to  him, 
"  many  others  who  held  notions  which  were  weak 
and  old  womanish,  but  I  never  knew  any  one 
but  you  who  adopted  them  precisely  because 
they  were  so."  He  took  this  strange  course  from 
the  belief  that  it  was  right  to  humble  himself, 
and  not  to  yield  to  the  pride  of  human  reason. 
He  was  (according  to  my  father's  estimate)  the 
ablest  of  all  who  were  concerned  in  the  Tract 
movement ;  but,  he  said,  he  did  not  possess  those 
qualities  which  enable  a  man  to  be  the  leader  of  a 
party,  for  no  one  could  tell  what  he  would  do  next. 
At  all  events,  the  position  which  he  occupied  was 
that  not  of  a  leader,  but  of  one  who  is  led.  And  I 
believe  that  when  a  pressure  was  put  upon  him,  he 
was  sometimes  induced  to  act  in  a  manner  contrary 
to  his  own  inclinations  and  conscience.  At  all 
events,  I  know  of  one  incident  in  his  life  which 
seems  like  a  confirmation  of  this.  When  Dr.  Hinds 
was  appointed  to  the  see  of  Norwich,  Keble  and 
some  others  of  his  party,  wrote  to   him  asking 
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him  to  give  a  definition  of  his  opinions.  A  most 
unwarrantable  request  ;  perhaps  they  persuaded 
themselves  that  they  were  doing  right  in  taking 
this  means  of  exposing  one  whom  they  considered 
as  a  heretic  ;  we  are  bound  in  charity  to  hope  that 
such  was  the  case.  However,  it  was  evidently  a 
trap,  but  "surely  in  vain  is  the  snare  set  in  the 
sight  of  the  bird."  A  far  less  accurate  and  wary 
man  than  Bishop  Hinds  would  have  seen  their 
object  in  writing  as  they  did. 

At  all  events,  he  saw  and  avoided  the  snare. 
His  answer  was  as  follows,  that  he  held  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Church  of  England,  but  that  to 
define  his  views  further  than  this  would  be  to 
acknowledge  the  authority  of  a  self-constituted 
tribunal  in  the  Church,  for  inquiry  into  the 
opinions  of  its  members.  With  this  answer  they 
professed  themselves  to  be  satisfied,  "  credat 
Judaeus  Apella,  non  ego." 

But  Bishop  Hinds  told  me  that  he  was  in- 
formed afterwards  that  Keble  took  this  unwar- 
rantable step  very  much  against  his  will. 

Whether  his  breaking  off  all  intercourse  with 
his  former  friend,  Dr.  Arnold,  was  also  a  con- 
cession to  the  will  of  his  party,  or  whether  it 
was  owing  to  his  own  conviction  of  what  was 
right,  I  cannot  say.  But  supposing  it  to  be 
the  result  of  the  latter,  his  behaviour  was  a  very 
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decided  instance  of  that  union  of  sternness  and 
gentleness,  which  (as  I  said  just  now)  was 
characteristic  of  him.  When  Dr.  Arnold's  sons 
were  staying  in  Keble's  neighbourhood,  he,  per- 
haps from  the  remembrance  of  the  close  friend- 
ship which  once  existed  between  him  and  their 
father,  showed  them  a  good  deal  of  kind  atten- 
tion ;  but  this,  of  course,  Dr.  Arnold  could  not 
allow,  as  long  as  Keble  persisted  in  keeping  aloof 
from  him  ;  and  he  wrote  to  tell  him  so,  at  the 
same  time  entreating  him,  in  the  most  touching 
manner,  to  renew  their  former  friendship.  To  this 
letter  Keble  returned  no  answer,  but  dropped,  as  he 
was  requested  to  do,  his  attentions  to  Dr.  Arnold's 
sons. 

And  yet  such  conduct  did  not  certainly  arise 
from  want  of  heart.  I  knew  one  lady  who  had 
formerly  lived  in  his  parish,  and  she  spoke  most 
highly  of  him,  and  seemed  to  feel  a  great  regard 
for  him.  He  was  married,  but  had  no  children, 
which  he  must  have  felt  as  a  great  trial,  as  he 
had  a  great  love  for  the  little  ones.  No  one  who 
had  not  such  a  love  would  have  written  "  The  Lyra 
Innocentium,"  which,  however,  is  far  inferior  to 
"  The  Christian  Year  "  ;  indeed,  the  only  poem 
which  I  have  read  in  it  which  had  much  merit 
is  a  poem  called  "  The  First  Smile,"  which  is 
not  his  own,  but  composed  by  a  friend. 
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I  must  now  turn  to  a  very  different  character, 
though  of  the  same  school  as  Keble.  I  mean 
John  Henry  Newman,  now  Cardinal  Newman, 
the  last  survivor  (I  believe)  of  that  generation. 
He  (unlike  Keble)  was,  as  is  well  proved,  formed 
to  be  the  head  of  a  party,  from  the  influence 
which  he  possessed  over  the  minds  of  men. 

Dr.  Whately,  whose  Vice-principal  he  was  for  a 
short  time,  at  Alban  Hall,  remarked,  many  years 
before  he  had  developed  into  what  he  afterwards 
became  (a  prominent  leader  in  the  Tract  movement), 
that  he  found  it  impossible  to  help  going  along 
with  him  to  a  certain  extent,  even  when  his  own 
judgment  was  at  variance  with  his.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  was  owing  to  this  peculiarity  in  Newman, 
that  Dr.  Whately  thought  that  he  was  popular 
with  the  young  men  at  the  Hall,  until  one  of  his 
former  pupils  undeceived  him  on  this  point.  "  We 
liked  Hinds  "  (his  successor  to  the  office  of  Vice- 
principal),  he  said,  "  but  we  did  not  like  Newman." 

Nevertheless,  his  influence  over  some  men, 
many  of  them  young,  though  not  perhaps  for  the 
most  part  undergraduates,  was  most  undoubted. 
And  one  thing  which  heightened  that  influence 
was  his  great  knowledge  of  the  human  heart.  He 
told  men  so  much  respecting  themselves,  which 
they  knew  already,  that  they  gave  him  credit  for 
being  equally  right  in  matters  about  which  they 
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were  ignorant,  and  therefore  trusted  themselves 
implicitly  to  his  guidance.1  But  when  he  joined 
the  Church  of  Rome,  many  of  those  "high-reach- 
ing Buckinghams  became  circumspect."  "  Those 
who  so  long  had  held  out  with  him  untired,  stopped 
now  for  breath."  And  the  natural  consequence 
was,  those  persons  who  were  unwilling  to  cross  the 
Rubicon  felt  (as  one  of  them  said  to  me),  that  they 
had  lost  their  only  dependable  guide.  Indeed  their 
condition,  after  their  leader's  secession,  forcibly 
reminded  me  of  Micaiah's  vision  :  "  I  saw  all  Israel 
scattered  as  sheep  that  have  no  shepherd."  Oh  !  if 
those  persons  had  sought  and  found  the  Chief 
Shepherd,  they  would  not  have  been  left  in  this 
forlorn  condition.  They  might  be  wrong  on  sub- 
ordinate points,  but  in  essentials  "  the  wayfaring 
men,  though  fools,  shall  not  err." 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  some 
to  hear  a  description  of  the  appearance  of  this 
remarkable  man,  as  it  was  in  his  earlier  days  ; 
what  it  is  now,  any  one  may  see  from  his  photo- 
graphs. But  I  shall  describe  him  as  I  recollect 
him.  His  countenance,  as  it  then  was,  had  for  me 
a  great  attraction,  though  I  have  heard  it  called 
exceedingly  sinister,  even  by  one  who  was,  to  a 
certain  extent,  his  admirer.  It  was  calm,  placid, 
and  intellectual,  and  rather  ascetic  in  its  expression. 
1  This  remark  was  made  by  Froude,  the  historian. 
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But  the  calmness  was  of  a  peculiar  sort,  the  calm- 
ness of  suppression, — the  calmness  of  an  earnest 
and  inquiring  mind,  a  mind  which  underneath  that 
quiet  exterior  nourished  a  spirit  seething  with  rest- 
less and  agitating  thoughts.  His  demeanour  in  the 
pulpit  was  very  much  in  accordance  with  this  ; 
though  I  have  been  told  by  a  clergyman,  who  heard 
him  many  years  after  his  secession,  that  it  was  then 
the  reverse  of  what  it  used  to  be.  And  if  so,  it  must 
have  become  much  less  effective,  for  it  is  very 
unlikely  that  the  same  man  should  be  equally 
impressive  in  two  opposite  manners.  And  I  can 
testify  to  the  effectiveness  of  his  former  manner, 
both  of  reading  the  service  and  still  more  of 
preaching.  When  I  heard  him  at  St.  Mary's, 
Oxford,  there  was  something,  not  only  impressive, 
but  awe-striking  in  the  perfect  stillness  of  his 
body  (a  stillness  which  might  be  felt),  and  his 
calm,  unimpassioned  voice,  which  seemed  to  cut 
the  very  air  with  its  clear  and  sweet  tones.  It 
resembled  the  calm  which  precedes  a  thunder- 
storm, when  not  a  breath  stirs  the  trees,  but  when 
we  feel  that  a  mighty  though  hidden  force  lies 
underneath,  which  will  soon  break  forth  in  all  its 
desolating  fury.  And  indeed  such  a  comparison 
is  the  more  applicable,  because  the  matter  of  his 
discourses  was  little  calculated  to  communicate 
peace  to  those  who  heard  them,  and  certainly  did 
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not  proceed  from  one  who  was  himself  at  rest, 
and  I  can  hardly  suppose  that  such  a  spirit  as  his 
can  ever  find  rest  in  the  Church  of  Rome.  His 
mind  seems  to  be  cast  in  a  different  mould  from 
that  of  most  others  who  have  joined  that  Church. 

His  deportment  in  society  was,  at  the  time  I 
have  been  speaking  of,  rather  different  from  what 
most  persons  would  have  expected.  One  man, 
who  had  met  him  for  the  first  time  in  company, 
expressed  himself  unfeignedly  astonished  at  finding 
him  not  only  lively,  but,  to  use  a  schoolboy 
expression,  "  jolly." 

The  next  person  I  shall  notice  is  one  who 
flourished  in  Oxford  at  an  earlier  period  than 
Newman,  and,  like  him,  exercised  a  great  in- 
fluence, but  of  a  very  different  sort,  over  the  minds 
of  Oxford  men  at  one  period  of  his  life.  He 
opened  and  enlarged  their  minds,  whereas  the 
ultimate  tendency  of  Newman's  teaching  was  to 
shut  them  up. 

This  was  Dr.  Coplestone,  Fellow  and  Tutor,  and 
afterwards  Provost,  of  Oriel,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's, 
and  finally  Bishop  of  Llandaff.  At  one  time  he 
was  reckoned  the  star  of  Oxford,  and  a  star  with- 
out a  rival ;  for  when  he  was  tutor,  Whately  was 
an  undergraduate,  and  Arnold  in  his  boyhood. 

The  manner  in  which  Coplestone  obtained  his 
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fellowship  was,  perhaps,  more  creditable  to  him 
than  if  he  had  gained  it  in  the  ordinary  mode, 
i.e.,  by  competition.  It  so  happened  that  on  one 
occasion  all  the  candidates  for  the  Oriel  fellow- 
ship, being  below  the  proper  standard,  were  none 
of  them  elected.  Accordingly,  in  order  to  fill  up 
the  gap,  Coplestone,  then  a  bachelor  at  Corpus 
College,  was  sent  for,  given  a  nominal  examination, 
and  elected  fellow,  solely  on  the  ground  of  the 
high  reputation  which  even  in  those  early  days  he 
enjoyed. 

My  father  was  one  of  his  college  pupils,  and 
what  I  suppose  first  attracted  his  tutor  towards 
him  was  his  attention  at  lecture.  He  used  to  look 
round  the  room  for  an  attentive  face,  and  his  eye 
was  always  fixed  upon  Whately.  I  have  heard  my 
father  say  that  Coplestone,  who  was  an  irritable, 
though  a  benevolent  man,  never  lost  his  patience 
with  the  slowest  learner.  "  I  have  heard  him,"  he 
said,  "  go  over  and  over  again  with  the  same  lesson, 
without  ever  losing  his  temper.  But  he  had  no 
patience  with  inattention." 

Now  Whately  was  always  attentive,  and  pro- 
bably valued  his  lectures  more  highly  than  any 
one  else  in  the  room  ;  and  when  irregular  men, 
who  tried  to  shirk  lectures,  laughed  at  him  for 
being  so  anxious  to  attend  them,  he  used  to 
answer :  "  If  I  paid  a  shoemaker  for  a  pair  of 
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shoes,  I  should  not  think  it  a  desirable  thing  to 
avoid  wearing  them.  Now  I  would  limp  upstairs 
on  one  leg  to  hear  a  lecture  of  Coplestone's." 
This  generally  silenced  them,  for  they  all  admitted 
that  Coplestone  was  a  very  clever  man. 

There  was  a  striking  contrast  between  Cople- 
stone's habits  of  thought  and  his  outward  demean- 
our. In  his  opinions  he  was  singularly  bold  and 
free  from  old-fashioned  prejudices  ;  in  externals  he 
was  precise  and  formal,  and  exaggeratedly  donnish 
(to  use  an  Oxford  phrase),  and  was  not  a  little 
scandalized  at  his  friend  Whately's  indifference  to 
the  conventionalities  of  life.  My  father,  though  he 
greatly  resembled  him  in  the  tone  of  his  mind,  and 
agreed  with  most  of  his  opinions,  before  he  changed 
them,  which  he  (Coplestone)  did  in  after-life,  was — 
as  regards  externals — the  very  antipodes  of  his 
friend.  He  cared  nothing  for  his  dignity,  and 
Coplestone  used  to  complain  that  really  Whately 
occasionally  forgot  himself  in  their  country  walks 
together,  for  that  he  would  pick  up  stones  to  throw 
at  birds. 

But  notwithstanding  these  minor  differences,  a 
firm  friendship  subsisted  between  the  two,  which 
death  alone  severed,  and  which  differences  of 
opinion  did  not  materially  interfere  with. 

Coplestone,  later  in  life,  altered  some  of  his 
views,  which  my  father  did  not.    And  the  latter 
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used  to  tell  him  that  he  had  hatched  a  cuckoo, 
because  some  of  the  very  opinions  which  he  ob- 
jected to  in  him  were  in  reality  the  results  of  his 
own  teaching. 

There  is  something  melancholy  in  the  latter  part 
of  this  great  man's  career,  when  we  compare  it  with 
the  brilliancy  of  the  earlier  half  of  it.  Though  his 
life  was,  outwardly,  a  most  prosperous  one,  yet  he 
suffered  from  inward  trials,  which  rendered  it,  on 
the  whole,  anything  but  a  happy  one.  He  was 
liable  to  periodical  attacks  of  bile,  which  not  only 
produced  the  deepest  depression,  but  ultimately 
weakened  his  powers  of  thought. 

It  was  conjectured  by  some  that  his  intellect 
was  not  really  impaired,  but  that  it  was  merely 
obscured  by  a  perpetual  cloud ;  he  was  never  re- 
duced anything  approaching  to  imbecility,  for  he 
merely  sank  down  from  an  extraordinary  into  an 
ordinary  man.  But  I  believe  that  as  the  mar- 
vellous light  of  his  intellect  grew  dimmer,  the 
spiritual  light  in  his  soul  grew  brighter. 

Perhaps  in  his  case,  as  with  some  others,  God 
may  have  seen  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
enter  life  maimed.  Often,  indeed,  He  does  for  us 
what  we  cannot  do  for  ourselves  :  plucks  out  our 
right  eye,  or  cuts  off  our  right  hand,  not  in  cruelty, 
but  in  love,  because  He  sees  that  we  need  this  sort 
of  amputation. 
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When  Coplestone  was  suffering  from  one  of  his 
fits  of  morbid  depression,  Dr.  Whately  made  a 
remark  to  him,  which  is  worth  recording,  because, 
as  it  comforted  him,  it  may  also  afford  consolation 
to  others  who  are  suffering  from  the  like  cause. 

"  I  know,"  Dr.  Coplestone  once  said  to  my 
father,  "  that  I  shall  one  day  feel  and  think  dif- 
ferently from  what  I  do  now,  but  how  can  I  be 
sure  that  the  morbid  view  is  not  the  right  one  ?  " 
To  which  my  father  replied,  "  When  a  man,  under 
certain  distempered  conditions  of  body,  sees  ob- 
jects of  a  different  colour  to  that  in  which  they 
ordinarily  appear,  you  would  not,  in  that  case,  say 
that  the  colour  with  which  the  distempered  eye 
clothed  them  was  their  real  colour."  "  Well,"  he 
replied,  "  that  is  a  comfort." 

My  personal  recollections  of  Dr.  Coplestone  are 
chiefly  as  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  and  I  have  not  much 
to  record  about  him,  as  derived  from  those  recol- 
lections. I  remember  that  he  then  retained  that 
sort  of  academical  stiffness,  which  I  have  already 
noticed  as  one  of  his  characteristics,  and  which 
made  me  feel  less  at  ease  with  him  than  I  should 
otherwise  have  been,  and  somewhat  obscured  the 
real  benevolence  of  his  nature. 

In  his  diocese  he  was  greatly  beloved,  and  there 
is  an  anecdote  related  in  his  life,  which  shows  that 
he  deserved  it.    On  hearing  that  one  of  his  clergy 
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was  in  great  pecuniary  distress,  he  placed  to  his 
account  at  the  bank — anonymously — a  sum  of 
money,  some  hundreds  of  pounds,  I  believe.  But 
the  clergyman  found  out  who  was  his  benefactor, 
and  when  he  came  to  thank  him,  burst  into  tears. 

Alas  !  his  case  of  distress  was  not  a  solitary  one. 
There  are  many  Welsh  clergymen  who  are  now  in 
a  state  of  great  destitution,  as  I  well  know,  belong- 
ing as  I  do  to  a  society  for  relief  of  the  clergy, 
and  I  can  safely  say  that  there  are  few  classes  of 
educated  men  who  need  the  help  of  the  rich  and 
benevolent  as  much  as  they  do. 

I  wish  that  I  could  remember  more  of  Cople- 
stone's  conversational  remarks  on  different  subjects. 
But  either  my  memory  is  at  fault,  or  else  I  have 
not  heard  my  father  quote  him  as  often  as  I  should 
have  expected  from  the  high  esteem  and  reverence 
in  which  he  held  him. 

But  there  was  one  remark  of  his  which  he  was 
fond  of  quoting,  coupling  it  with  another  obser- 
vation of  his  own  on  the  same  subject,  viz.,  the 
subject  of  handwriting.  Coplestone  used  to  say 
that  it  was  an  arrogant  thing  to  write  an  illegible 
hand  (I  suppose  because  he  considered  that  it 
seemed  to  imply  that  the  writer  thought  himself 
entitled  to  give  unnecessary  trouble).  Whately 
used  to  remark  that  it  was  selfish  to  occasion  such 
needless  trouble  as  the  deciphering  of  such  bad 
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writing  occasioned.  When  that  amusing  work, 
called  "The  Rejected  Addresses" — which  once 
created  such  attention,  but  is  now  nearly  for- 
gotten— first  appeared,  some  one  remarked  before 
Coplestone,  "These  men"  (the  authors,  Horace 
and  James  Smith)  "  will  distinguish  themselves  in 
the  literary  world  "  :  "I  should  think  not,"  he  re- 
plied ;  "  a  mocking-bird  has  no  song  of  its  own." 

He  meant,  of  course,  that  one  who  could  so 
effectually  imitate  the  styles  of  other  men,  was  not 
likely  to  have  anything  original  in  his  own  com- 
positions— and  so  it  proved.  Horace  Smith  cer- 
tainly came  out  afterwards  as  a  novelist,  but  did  not 
distinguish  himself  in  that  line  as  much  as  some 
persons  would  have  expected. 

Coplestone  used  to  complain  of  the  ungrateful 
return  which  he,  and  perhaps  other  Oxford  "  dons," 
met  with,  for  the  hospitality  and  attention  which 
they  showed  to  those  who  came  to  them  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  the  "lions"  at  Oxford.  "We 
used,"  he  said,  "  to  put  by  a  great  deal  of  our  work 
in  order  that  we  might  have  time  to  show  the 
strangers  anything  which  was  worth  seeing,  and 
when  they  dined  in  hall  we  made  interest  to  pro- 
cure a  rather  better  dinner  than  usual.  The  return 
they  made  was  to  say  of  us  that  we  did  nothing, 
and  lived  like  princes.  So,"  he  said,  "  I  won't 
entertain  any  strangers  at  Oxford  again." 
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Let  us  hope,  however,  that  the  case  which  he 
described  was  a  solitary  one  ;  for  people  are  apt 
to  speak  in  the  plural,  when  they  allude  to  that 
which  is  singular.  I  heard  of  a  similar  kind  of 
injustice  done  to  poor  missionaries,  who  did  their 
best  to  entertain  travellers,  and  were  rewarded  by 
being  spoken  of  as  luxurious  livers. 

"  Bishop  Coplestone  once  gave  me,"  said  my 
father,  "  a  description  of  Lord  Sidmouth's  style  of 
oratory;  which,  for  his  amusement,  s  I  put  into 
verse  "  : 

"  Who  has  not  seen  a  paper  kite 
Pulled  by  the  string,  commence  its  flight ; 
It  waves  its  tail,  it  flaps  its  wings, 
And  soaring  graceful,  upward  springs. 
So  Sidmouth  speaks,  his  periods  rise, 
And  mount  majestic  to  the  skies  ; 
But  as  the  paper  kite  foresaid, 
If  'tis  too  heavy  in  the  head, 
Soon  throws  a  somersault  most  scurvy, 
And  pitches  downwards  topsy-turvy ; 
So  Sidmouth's  periods'  hapless  fate 
Toil  in  their  flight  thro'  too  much  weight ; 
He  plunders,  hesitates,  and  stops, 
Repeats,  corrects,  and  down  he  drops." 

One  peculiarity  about  Coplestone  I  must  notice 
before  I  take  leave  of  him,  and  that  was,  that  a 
bright  sunshiny  day  used  to  put  him  in  low  spirits, 
and  a  cloudy  day  rendered  him  cheerful.  This 
seems,  at  first  sight,  extraordinary,  but  perhaps  it 
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may  be  accounted  for  by  the  direction  of  the  wind, 
which  is  more  likely  to  be  in  the  south  or  west 
than  in  the  east  when  the  weather  is  cloudy. 

From  among  Bishop  Coplestone's  letters  to  my 
father  I  have  selected  the  following  one,  of  which 
I  shall  transcribe  the  greater  part,  as  a  specimen  of 
his  style  of  writing,  and  also  because  the  opinions 
expressed  on  certain  religious  subjects  may  be 
interesting  to  the  reader,  whether  he  agrees  with 
them  or  not. 

It  was  written  March  2,  1830,  and  his  refe- 
rences to  the  different  pages  show  that  it  was  an 
early  edition  of  "  The  Scripture  Revelation  of  a 
Future  State  "  that  he  was  criticizing. 

"  I  thank  you  also  for  the  present  of  your  paro- 
chial lectures  on  a  future  state.  Ten  out  of  the 
twelve  I  read  with  unmixed  satisfaction.  .  .  .  Not 
so — and  I  hope  you  will  bear  with  my  freedom — 
as  to  the  nth  and  12th. 

"  In  both  of  these,  as  in  everything  you  write, 
there  is  much  valuable  instruction,  and  just  dis- 
crimination of  things  we  are  apt  to  confound,  and 
much  careful  correction  of  vulgar  prejudices.  But 
the  reasoning  about  evOavaaia,  and  the  preparation 
for  death,  was  against,  not  only  my  habitual 
feelings,  but  my  opinions  of  revealed  truth. 

"  I  do   not,  indeed,  see  the  use  or  the  pro- 
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priety  of  reproving  those  practices  so  common  in 
Christian  countries,  concerning  the  last  moments  of 
life  and  the  rites  of  sepulture,  unless  people  offend 
against  revealed  religion,  while  they  are  indulging 
in  them.  .  ,  . 

"  In  the  twelfth  chapter,  you  treat  the  notion 
as  erroneous,  that  there  is  any  preparation  required 
for  death,  '  over  and  above  the  leading  a  Christian 
life.'  Now  this  no  man  does  literally  and  strictly. 
Is  he  not,  then,  to  repent  and  to  pray,  and  are 
not  these  duties  more  especially  proper,  when  he 
believes  himself  soon  to  appear  before  God — and 
to  have  the  benefit  of  his  Saviour's  mediation  ? 

"  There  is,  I  think,  a  hardness  in  the  whole  of 
this  argument,  inconsistent  with  the  genuine  spirit 
of  the  whole  gospel — a  disposition  to  treat  the  case 
of  the  sinner  logically  and  metaphysically.  For 
myself,  I  am  always  checked  in  the  career  of  such 
reasoning  by  the  reflection  that  the  whole  economy 
of  redemption  from  evil  is  mysterious,  and  beyond 
my  reason  ;  and  that  our  Saviour's  example,  as  well 
as  His  doctrine,  encourages  us  to  obey  the  moral 
and  religious  impulses  of  our  nature,  not  syste- 
matically, but  like  affectionate  children  in  all 
simplicity. 

"  Do  I  infer  rightly  from  what  you  have  said, 
that  you  think  fervent  devotion  not  more  proper  or 
more  acceptable  than  calm  obedience ;  that  a  man 
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may  not,  by  mental  exercise,  by  penitence  and 
prayer,  and  an  endeavour  to  justify  his  thoughts 
and  affections,  hope  to  please  his  Saviour,  and 
obtain  His  favour,  and  that  within  a  few  hours  of 
his  dissolution  ?  I  really  think  that  in  proportion 
as  he  thinks  his  end  to  be  near,  he  ought  to  double 
his  endeavours  to  bring  himself  into  a  frame  of 
mind  more  and  more  heavenly,  and  more  and 
more  detached  from  earthly  affections. 

"  The  parable  of  the  virgins  seems  to  me  ill 
interpreted.  The  wise  as  well  as  the  foolish  all 
slumbered — an  alarm  was  given,  and  they,  not  less 
than  the  foolish,  started  up,  and  began  their  pre- 
paration. They  were  provided  (which  the  others 
were  not),  but  not  duly  and  adequately  prepared. 

"  Again  (p.  290),  you  say  a  sincere  Christian 
cannot  die  suddenly,  and  he  who  lives  otherwise 
necessarily  must  die  suddenly.  Is  not  this  a 
fallacious  dilemma  ?  The  generality  of  men  are 
neither  wholly  good  nor  wholly  bad. 

"  P.  291,  '  Preparation  is  to  be  made  not  after,  but 
before  we  are  warned  of  approaching  death.'  Are 
we  authorized  to  say  so  ? 

"The  speculations  on  God's  justice  (pp.  291-2),  I 
tremble  to  engage  in.  My  opinion  is  that  we  are 
not  entitled  to  reason.  So  in  all  that  is  said  about 
the  two  wicked  men,  one  having  warning,  the  other 
not,  what  right  have  we  to  speak  confidently  on 
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such  a  subject  ?  The  worst  man  may  hope  for 
pardon  if  he  makes  the  best  of  the  advantages 
afforded  him. 

"  As  to  the  unfairness  of  warning  one,  and  not 
another,  if  we  were  to  indulge  similar  speculations 
about  the  proceedings  of  Providence  we  should  be 
involved  in  endless  mazes. 

"  So  in  regard  to  your  illustration — a  servant 
having  private  notice — we  must  not,  I  think,  pre- 
sume to  reason  in  that  way  from  man  to  God.  It 
is  the  duty  of  each  one  of  us  to  seize  gladly  and 
thankfully  the  opportunities  afforded  ourselves,  and 
to  improve  them  to  the  utmost,  and  never  to  think 
it  too  late  to  do  so — without  troubling  our  heads 
'  what  shall  this  man  do  ? 5 

"  I  have  written  this  in  a  hasty  and  desultory 
manner,  such  as  I  would  not  employ  except  to  an 
old  and  much  valued  friend.  .  .  . 

"  In  p.  306,  you  seem  by  using  the  word  '  falter,' 
seriously  to  admit  that  the  deathbed  state  of 
mind  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference,  which  yet  you 
had  before  represented  as  of  no  avail  one  way  or 
the  other. 

"  In  p.  307,  '  We  have  not  oil  enough  for  you  and 
and  for  us,'  is  surely  not  properly  applied  to  the 
ministers  of  religion. 

"  I  must  break  off  abruptly. 

"  Ever  yours  sincerely, 

"  E.  Llandaff." 
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I  must  now  proceed  to  speak  of  another  person 
less  known  to  the  world  than  those  I  have  already 
noticed,  but  nevertheless  a  man  of  great  talent,  i.e., 
Dr.  Hinds,  late  Bishop  of  Norwich.  Dr.  Hinds,  if 
his  friend  and  former  tutor's  (Dr.  Whately)  estimate 
of  him  be  correct,  was  a  man  to  whose  abilities  the 
world  has  never  done  justice  ;  and,  indeed,  even 
making  allowance  for  some  exaggeration  on  the 
part  of  Archbishop  Whately,  of  whom  it  was  truly 
remarked  by  Newman  in  his  "Apology,"  that  all 
his  geese  were  swans, — still  it  may  fairly  be  said  that 
he  deserved  a  wider  reputation  than  he  enjoyed. 
He  was  the  author  of  several  theological  works, 
now  out  of  print,1  besides  a  small  volume  of  poems, 
some  of  which  are  exceedingly  beautiful.  But  I 
doubt  whether  there  are  twenty  persons  now  alive 
who  have  read  any  of  his  writings,  except  perhaps 
a  few  of  his  poetical  pieces,  which  have  found  their 
way  into  books  of  select  poems,  &c.  The  only  pro- 
duction of  his  which  is  really  well  known  is  his 
Confirmation  hymn,  the  best  hymn  on  that  subject 
that  was  ever  written. 

Dr.  Hinds  had  the  advantage  of  being  a  private 
pupil  of  Archbishop  Whately.  And  I  suppose  few 
tutors  were  so  well  fitted  for  bringing  out  the 

1  Among  these  were  "The  Three  Temples  "  and  "rlhe 
Catechist's  Manual  " — both  works  which  deserve  to  be  better 
known. 
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intellect  and  improving  the  minds  of  his  pupils 
than  he  was,  but  whether  his  teaching  was  equally 
adapted  for  pushing  them  into  a  first-class  is  a 
different  question.  I  think  it  was  not.  Certainly 
it  would-  not  have  been  so  in  my  college  days, 
when  the  greatest  passport  to  honours  was  what 
was  called  "  cram."  This  my  father  would  have 
disdained.  And  I  doubt  whether  he  ever  made  it 
his  first  object  to  enable  his  pupils  to  gain  high 
honours.  To  Dr.  Hinds  he  gave  the  choice  of 
educating  him  so  as  to  obtain  a  first,  or  training 
him  in  such  a  manner  as  would  be  most  conducive 
to  his  mental  improvement.  "  I  could,5'  he  said, 
"  push  you  into  a  first-class  by  Greek  plays. 
Would  you  rather  I  should  do  this,  or  that  I 
should  give  you  that  sort  of  training  which  would 
be  best  for  your  mind  ? " 

Dr.  Hinds,  of  course,  chose  the  latter.  The 
question  was  hardly  a  fair  one.  A  man  might  be 
almost  excused  for  not  speaking  his  real  wishes 
when  he  answered  it.  And  yet  it  would  have 
been  small  blame  to  him  had  he  considered  a  first- 
class  of  paramount  importance.  For  we  have  a 
whole  lifetime  given  us  for  the  improvement  of  our 
minds,  but  for  the  obtaining  of  a  first-class  we  have 
one,  and  only  one,  opportunity.  And  to  some  per- 
sons, e.g.,  to  those  who  mean  to  live  by  tuition,  a 
first-class  is  not  only  an  honour,  but  meat  and  drink. 
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Dr.  Hinds,  however,  managed  to  get  on  very 
well  without  a  first-class.  He  took  only  a  second. 
He  afterwards  tried  for  the  Oriel  fellowship,  the 
gaining,  of  which,  in  those  days,  and  perhaps  now, 
was  as  great  an  honour  as  the  obtaining  a  first- 
class  ;  in  this  he  failed,  though  his  former  tutor, 
who  was  then  one  of  the  Fellows,  gave  his  vote 
in  favour  of  him,  and  if  he  was  influenced  by  any 
feelings  of  partiality,  it  certainly  was  unconsciously. 

But  Dr.  Whately  attributed  his  pupil's  failure 
in  some  measure  to  the  want  of  air  and  closeness 
of  the  hall  where  the  examination  took  place, 
which  had  a  stupefying  effect  on  his  brain,  for  he 
was  of  a  sensitive  temperament.  This  shows  how 
careful  examiners  should  be  to  attend  to  the  sani- 
tary conditions  of  the  room  where  examinations 
take  place.  And  the  task  of  doing  so  is  not 
difficult.  There  are  only  two  requisites  to  be 
provided — ventilation  and  warmth. 

For  want  of  the  former,  Hinds  was  supposed  to 
have  lost  his  fellowship — if  (as  Isaac  Walton  says, 
in  reference  to  a  fish  which  has  escaped  from  the 
fisherman's  hook)  a  man  can  be  said  to  lose  what 
he  never  possessed.  For  want  of  the  latter  Whately 
felt  himself  in  danger  of  losing  his  fellowship,  and 
only  just  saved  himself  from  the  benumbing  effects 
of  cold,  by  putting  on  almost  every  article  of  his 
apparel  double. 
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But  to  return  to  Hinds.  Though  on  the  whole 
inferior  to  Archbishop  Whately  (a  truth  which 
the  latter  would  never  have  admitted),  he  never- 
theless possessed  some  talents  which  were  wanting 
in  the  latter,  i.e.,  a  great  aptitude  for  the  details 
of  business,  and  a  power  of  penetrating  into  men's 
real  motives,  even  when  they  were  hidden  under  a 
mask,  which  rendered  him  useful  as  a  chaplain  to 
my  father,  who  was  easily  imposed  upon  by  artful 
men.  Personally  (i.e.,  in  his  manner  and  conversa- 
tion, for  in  personal  appearance  he  was  plain,  if 
not  ugly),  there  was  a  fascination  which  was 
strongly  felt* in  every  place  where  he  was  rector, 
and  which  gave  him  a  wonderful  power  of  in- 
fluence. 

When  he  left  the  parish  of  Yardly,  in  Hert- 
fordshire, for  Ireland,  the  parishioners  entreated 
him  to  stay,  and  offered  to  increase  his  salary  out 
of  their  own  pockets  ;  and  whenever  the  rector  who 
succeeded  him  proposed  any  new  measure  for  the 
regulation  of  the  parish,  before  deciding  on  its 
adoption,  they  always  considered  first  whether  Dr. 
Hinds  would  have  approved  of  it,  at  which  his 
successor,  being  probably  rather  irritated,  and  not 
unnaturally  so,  would  remark  in  reply  that  Dr. 
Hinds  was  not  infallible  ! 

But  when  he  became  Bishop  of  Norwich  the 
popularity  which  followed  him  everywhere  else,  in 
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a  great  measure  deserted  him.  This  was  owing, 
principally  to  his  frequent  absence  from  his  see, 
but  there  were  probably  other  causes  for  it. 
Though  superior,  intellectually,  to  his  predecessor, 
Bishop  Stanley,  he  was  far  less  useful  and  less 
generally  liked.  Perhaps  he  really  was  not  equal 
to  the  work  of  a  diocese,  for  I  know  he  used  to  say 
of  himself  that  he  was  only  able  to  go  through 
a  limited  amount  of  work  during  the  day. 

He  eventually  resigned  his  bishopric  on  the  plea 
of  ill-health,  retired  into  private  life,  and  became 
virtually  dead  to  the  public  long  before  his  decease. 

His  powers  of  mind  never  declined,  like  those 
of  Bishop  Coplestone  ;  but  perhaps  for  that  very 
reason  the  close  of  his  career  was,  of  the  two,  the 
more  unsatisfactory.  Besides,  Bishop  Coplestone 
once  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  ;  Bishop  Hinds 
never  lived  to  be  properly  appreciated,  except  by 
the  few.  And  as  his  works  are  so  little  known, 
I  do  not  like  to  dismiss  him  without  giving  one 
or  two  short  specimens  of  his  poetry  and  his  prose. 

Archbishop  Whately  often  quoted  from  him  in 
his  works — so  often  that  it  used  to  be  jocosely  said 
of  him  that  he  never  quoted  from  any  one  else. 
This,  of  course,  was  a  great  exaggeration.  My 
father's  object  in  often  giving  extracts  from  his 
writings  was  partly  to  bring  them  more  into  notice, 
but  his  success  in  this  object  was  small.    The  first 
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poem  I  shall  transcribe  is  written  on  the  text, 
"  There  is  a  friend  that  sticketh  closer  than  a 
brother"  (Prov.  xviii.  24). 

"  Though  in  death's  dreary  slumber 

They  sleep,  the  faithful  few 
Whom  love  and  sorrow  number, 

As  all  thy  fond  heart  knew  ; 
There's  yet  another, 
One  more  than  brother, 

Who  loves  and  cares  for  you. 

When  those  in  blood  the  nearest 

Would  Nature's  ties  undo, 
When  those  whose  love  is  dearest 

Prove  heartless  and  untrue — 
There's  One  still  nearer, 
There's  One  still  dearer, 

Who  cleaves  till  death  to  you. 

And  when  the  dead  shall  waken, 
And  thousands  from  heaven  view, 

Go,  outcast  and  forsaken, 
Shalt  thou  be  friendless  too  ? 

In  that  dread  hour 

One  Friend  hath  power — 

The  Friend  who  died  for  you." 

The  next  is  on  the  original  spring  at  Tunbridge 
Wells,  the  virtues  of  which  were  said  to  have  been 
first  made  known  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  by  the 
cure  of  Dudley  North — 
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"  When  forest  trees  shaded  this  lone,  quiet  rill, 

A  forlorn  man  here  wandered  to  drink  day  by  day  ; 
On  his  cheek  was  the  death  stain  that  mocks  human  skill, 
And  the  bloom  of  his  young  days  had  faded  away. 

Then  sparkled  the  wine  cup  in  Neville's  blithe  hall, 

And  the  harp,  too,  was  there  with  its  wild  witching  thrill; 

But  in  sadness  of  spirit  he  turned  from  it  all, 
To  wander  and  drink  at  this  lone  quiet  rill. 

And  sadness  and  death  passed  away  like  a  dream, 
He  has  gone  to  his  hearth,  the  dear  home  of  his  love  ; 

So,  my  Saviour,  let  me  drink  of  Thy  living  stream, 
To  depart  clear  and  whole  to  my  home  that's  above." 

From  his  prose  writings  I  shall  make  only  one 
extract,  and  that  rather  a  short  one.  I  must 
explain  the  context  in  order  that  the  passage  may- 
be fully  understood.  He  was  arguing  that  the  fact 
of  sacred  writers  abstaining  from  all  comment  on 
the  most  momentous,  the  most  thrilling  incidents 
in  their  lives  and  the  life  of  their  Lord,  was  cer- 
tainly not  the  result  of  want  of  feeling  ;  but  must 
have  been  the  effect  of  an  extraordinary  concen- 
tration of  mind  on  the  one  object  for  which  they 
laboured. 

"  Their  whole  soul,"  he  writes,  "  was  occupied 
with  one  object,  which  predominated  over  all  the 
means  subservient  to  it,  however  great  those  means 
might  be.  In  the  storm  the  pilot's  eye  is  fixed  on 
the  headland  which  must  be  weathered  ;  in  the 
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crisis  of  victory  or  defeat,  the  general  sees  only  the 
position  to  be  carried,  and  the  dead  and  the  instru- 
ments of  death  fall  unheeded  around  him.  On  the 
salvation  of  men,  and  on  this  one  point,  the  wit- 
nesses of  Christ  and  the  ministers  of  His  Spirit 
expended  all  their  energy  of  feeling  and  expression. 
All  that  occurred  —  mischance,  persecution,  and 
miracle — were  glanced  at  by  the  eye  of  faith  ;  only 
in  subserviency  to  this  mark  of  the  prize  of  their 
high  calling,  as  working  together  for  good,  and  all 
exempt  from  the  associations  which  would  attach 
to  such  events  and  scenes  when  contemplated  by 
themselves  and  within  the  shortsightedness  of  un- 
inspired men.  Miracles  were  not  to  them  objects 
of  wonder,  nor  mischances  a  subject  of  sorrow  and 
lamentation.  They  did  all,  and  suffered  all,  to  the 
glory  of  God." 

This  passage,  separated  as  it  is  from  its  context, 
is  rather  like  the  sun  shorn  of  its  beams  ;  still  it 
serves  to  show  how  Bishop  Hinds  could  write, 
though  I  cannot  say  that  is  a  specimen  of  his 
ordinary  style,  nor  indeed  would  such  a  style  be 
suitable  for  a  continuance.  I  do  not  recollect  any 
other  bursts  of  eloquence  similar  to  this  passage  in 
his  published  writings,  which  are  conspicuous  rather 
for  their  acuteness,  good  sense,  and  penetration 
than  for  brilliancy.  But  as  a  preacher  he  was 
often  eloquent ;   when  he  was  in  the  pulpit,  the 
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poetry  of  his  mind  would  sometimes  break  forth, 
and  the  effect  of  it  was  enhanced  by  the  peculiarity 
of  the  tones  of  his  voice  and  his  mode  of  speaking, 
which  was  peculiarly  solemn  and  impressive.  His 
voice  was  unlike  any  other  voice  I  ever  heard. 
When  he  spoke,  more  especially  when  he  spoke  in 
public,  it  was  like  (as  I  have  heard  my  father  say) 
a  man  speaking  from  the  inside  of  a  barrel,  so 
exceptionally  deep  and  low-pitched  was  his  voice  : 
in  a  singer  it  would  have  been  called  a  very  deep 
bass.  And  I  cannot,  even  now,  read  some  of  his 
poems  without  fancying  that  I  hear  him  repeating 
them  in  those  deep  and  impressive  tones. 
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REMARKABLE  MEN  AT  OXFORD  {continued). 

Edward  Hawkins,  late  Provost  of  Oriel,  was  one 
of  whom  it  might  have  been  said'  long  before  his 
death,  that  he  belonged  to  a  past  generation  ;  for 
he  outlived  almost  all  his  contemporaries,  and  was 
nearly  the  last  of  a  race  of  intellectual  giants, 
among  whom,  however,  he  did  not  occupy  the 
highest  place. 

He  was  nevertheless  possessed  of  talents  which 
deserved  a  greater,  or  at  least  a  wider,  reputation 
than  he  enjoyed  ;  but  they  were  not  of  a  kind 
which  is  likely  to  make  their  possessor  known  to 
the  public  in  general.  They  were  of  the  destruc- 
tive, rather  than  of  the  constructive,  order :  more 
adapted  for  finding  flaws  in  the  views  of  other 
men  than  in  originating  any  ideas  of  his  own. 
Besides  (and  partly  from  this  very  peculiarity),  he 
was  never  either  the  leader  or  the  follower  of  any 
school  of  thought.    And  though  his  name  is  more 
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or  less  interwoven  with  the  history  of  most  of  the 
Oriel  men  of  note,  yet  he  stood  in  a  certain 
sense  apart  from  them  all,  even  from  Archbishop 
Whately,  with  whom  he  maintained  a  close  friend- 
ship which  was  only  severed,  or  rather,  I  should 
hope,  only  suspended,  by  the  death  of  the  former. 

The  few  who  recollect  him  will,  I  think,  recog- 
nize as  correct  the  portrait  I  shall  now  draw  of 
him.  He  might  truly  be  styled  an  acute  man,  for 
all  his  faculties  tended  to  a  sharp  point,  as  was 
unmistakably  shown  in  his  very  interesting  and 
refined  features,  and  in  the  expression  of  his 
face.  Had  he  been  formed  on  a  larger  scale,  he 
might  have  been  an  eminently  handsome  man  ; 
and  had  his  intellect  been  as  wide  and  compre- 
hensive as  it  was  subtle  and  penetrating,  he  would 
have  been  a  very  great  man  ;  but,  as  it  was,  his 
very  quickness  in  making  a  sharp  hit  often  led 
him  astray.  My  father  once  described  him  and 
another  Oriel  tutor,  in  the  following  concise 
manner  :  "  Tyler  "  (who  was  afterwards  rector  of 
St.  Giles,  London),  he  said,  "  is  like  the  south 
wind,  warm  and  blustering  ;  you  [Hawkins],  are 
like  the  east  wind,  keen  and  searching." 

Dr.  Hawkins  was  less  popular  with  the  young  men 
of  his  college  than  could  have  been  wished.  This 
was  chiefly  owing  to  a  mistake  in  judgment  as 
regards  his  manner  of  dealing  with  them  ;  a  mis- 
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take  arising  (as  generally  happens  with  similar 
errors)  from  his  natural  temperament,  which  was 
the  reverse  of  sanguine,  and  from  a  disposition  to 
look  on  the  faulty  side  of  every  one.  Thinking 
that  too  great  confidence  was  the  fault  of  every 
one,  he  prescribed  (as  a  friend  once  remarked  of 
him)  the  same  medicine,  bleeding  and  warm  water, 
to  all  constitutions. 

When  I  say  all,  I  must  except  myself.  I  was 
never,  or  hardly  ever,  treated  in  this  way  by  him. 
My  own  personal  experience  of  him  is  that  of  a 
kind  and  affectionate  godfather,  for  whose  memory 
I  cherish  a  sincere  regard.  But  in  general  he 
seemed  to  think  that  every  one  required  damping, 
especially  when  they  were  elated,  or  likely  to  be 
elated. 

I  remember  several  instances  when  he  acted  on 
this  principle.  One  was  as  follows.  The  story 
may  have  been  invented,  but  it  is  very  probably 
true,  and  even  if  false,  it  showed  what  his  general 
habit  was.  At  the  examination  called  "  Collec- 
tions," which  takes  place  at  the  end  of  each  term, 
there  was  one  young  man  with  whose  work  and 
general  conduct  the  Provost  could  find  no  real 
fault ;  but  he  remarked  that  his  notes  (which  the 
undergraduates  were  required  to  take  of  the  uni- 
versity sermons)  were  so  full  and  correct  that  he 
must  have   spent  too   much  time  over  them, 
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time  which  ought  to  have  been  given  to  other 
subjects. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  young  man  took  care 
not  again  to  offend  in  this  way.  I  recollect  on 
one  occasion,  at  a  dinner-party  in  his  house,  they 
were  talking  of  some  periodical  which  existed  in 
those  days,  but  which  has  very  probably  died  long 
ago,  and  one  young  man  at  the  table  said  (very 
ostentatiously  and  in  very  bad  taste),  "  You  will 
find  some  of  my  papers  in  that  magazine."  The 
opportunity  was  too  tempting  for  the  Provost  to 
let  it  pass  without  administering  a  snub,  and  he 
said,  "  I  dare  say ;  there  is  a  great  deal  of  trash 
published  in  it."  In  this  case,  however,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  snub  was  deserved. 

Such  being  his  habit  of  dealing  with  young  and 
even  older  people,  it  is  not  surprising  that  his 
genuine  kindness  of  heart  and  affectionateness  of 
disposition  should  not  have  been  fully  known  to 
those  who  were  not  well  acquainted  with  him  ;  but 
they  came  out  in  full  relief  when  he  saw  any  one  in 
real  sorrow.  Then  he  was  most  tender  and  sympa- 
thetic. It  was  truly  said  of  him  that  he  would 
weep  with  those  that  weep,  though  he  would  not 
rejoice  with  those  that  rejoice,  and,  after  all,  the 
first  of  these  is  what  we  most  need.  When  we 
are  very  much  elated  by  any  piece  of  remarkable 
and  unexpected  success,  we  generally  require  some 
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little  alloy  in  order  to  restore  the  balance  of  our 
minds,  and  we  sometimes  feel  glad  (not  at  the  time, 
but  afterwards,  when  we  have  leisure  to  reflect) 
that  our  equanimity  has  been  restored,  even  though 
the  remedy  has  been  rather  painful. 

And  I  have  observed  that,  under  such  circum- 
stances, the  Almighty  generally  sends  this  kind  of 
remedy  ;  but  it  does  not  always  follow  that  because 
God  may  see  fit  to  administer  a  certain  kind  of 
unpalatable  medicine,  man  has  any  right  to  do  so. 

Evidently,  however,  Dr.  Hawkins  thought  other- 
wise. He  did  not  see,  moreover,  that  when  a 
young  person  is  about  to  enter  upon  any  new 
sphere  of  useful  labour,  it  is  good  for  him  even  to 
be  over-sanguine  of  success.  Some  disappoint- 
ments, of  course,  he  will  meet  with,  but  "  sufficient 
unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.'' 

A  lady  friend  of  Dr.  Hawkins,  and  a  relation 
of  my  own,  once  told  me  that  when  she  was  first 
married,  and  was  about  to  leave  her  family  and  go 
into  a  distant  country  parish  with  her  husband, 
she  consoled  herself  for  the  separation  from  friends 
and  family  (which  in  those  days  was  a  greater 
one  than  it  would  be  now  that  railways  are 
established),  by  the  hope  of  being  useful  in  the 
parish  work,  and  she  was  innocent  enough  to  open 
her  mind  on  this  point  to  Dr.  Hawkins.  And  he, 
as  might  naturally  have  been  expected  of  him,  set 
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to  work  to  damp  her  hopes,  by  enumerating  all  the 
failures  and  disappointments  she  was  likely  to 
meet  with.  But  eventually  he  failed  of  his  object 
by  making  that  object  too  apparent.  He  overshot 
his  mark.  However,  he  probably  only  performed 
what  he  thought  was  his  duty,  and  believed  that  he 
was  administering  a  wholesome,  though  a  bitter, 
medicine.  And  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  some- 
times did  good,  by  his  power  of  finding  out  what 
was  faulty  in  human  nature.  His  parish  sermons 
were,  I  believe,  most  searching. 

Dean  Burgon,  in  his  reminiscences  of  Hawkins, 
mentions  a  fact  of  which  I  was  not  aware,  i.e.,  that 
he  (Hawkins)  wished  to  enter  the  legal  profession, 
but  chose  the  Church  in  order  that  he  might  have 
the  immediate  means  of  supporting  his  mother, 
who  was  in  straitened  circumstances.  Had  he  gone 
to  the  bar,  I  think  it  not  improbable  that  he  might 
have  attained  a  greater  celebrity  than  he  did  in  the 
clerical  profession  and  as  Provost  of  Oriel. 

In  the  latter  capacity,  he  certainly  never  (to  my 
knowledge)  raised  that  college  to  anything  like  its 
former  position.  To  enable  him  to  do  this,  there 
were,  perhaps,  qualities  required  which  he  did  not 
possess.  At  all  events,  he  failed  where  others  have 
succeeded. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  qualities  which 
would  have  been  eminently  useful  to  him  as  a 
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special  pleader,  i.e.,  remarkable  quickness  in  find- 
ing out  a  flaw,  and  in  making  a  clever  hit.  This 
last  power,  however  (according  to  my  father), 
sometimes  led  him  astray,  and  in  argument  enabled 
his  antagonist  to  gain  an  advantage  over  him,  if  he 
knew  how  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity,  for 
then  he  would  run  after  some  idea  which  seemed  to 
be  in  favour  of  his  position,  just  as  Atalanta  ran  after 
the  golden  apple,  but  which  led  him,  as  it  did  her, 
out  of  the  straight  course.  There  was  an  Oriel 
man,  of  whose  intellectual  powers  Hawkins  was 
not  supposed  to  think  highly  ;  on  this  being  men- 
tioned to  my  father,  he  said,  "  Yes,  but  you  should 

remember  that  B  does  not  possess  that  peculiar 

power  for  which  Hawkins  is  most  distinguished, 
the  power  of  making  a  shot.    But  I  would  back 

B  to  be  oftener  right  in  his  conclusions  than 

Hawkins." 

One  or  two  stories  are  related  by  Dean  Burgon 
of  Hawkins  which  strikingly  illustrate  the  keen- 
ness of  his  perceptions.  Indeed  he  had,  besides 
his  higher  gifts,  powers  which  would  have  made 
him  a  good  detective,  or  (if  he  had  lived  among 
the  North  American  Indians),  a  good  path-finder, 
i.e.,  the  power  of  observation,  the  power  of  drawing 
conclusions  from  what  he  observed,  and  the  power 
of  making  use  of  these  conclusions  in  order  to  dis- 
cover a  fact.    I  recollect  one  incident  in  which  he 
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used  these  powers  to  some  purpose.  There  was 
a  certain  undergraduate  at  Oriel  who  was  known 
to  be  a  young  man  of  irregular  habits,  and  whom 
the  college  authorities  wished  to  get  rid  of,  or 
at  least  to  rusticate,  but  as  often  happens  in 
these  cases,  there  were  no  offences  of  which  they 
could  positively  convict  him.  Hawkins,  however, 
managed  to  bring  him  to  book  in  the  following 
manner.  He  (Hawkins)  was  walking  with  some 
others  in  the  college  gardens,  and  seeing  the  ivy  on 
one  part  of  the  wall  brushed  aside,  he  exclaimed, 

"I  am  pretty  sure  that  has  been  over  the  wall 

at  night."  He  accordingly  called  a  levee  of  all  the 
scouts  in  the  college,  and  asked  them  which  gentle- 
man's trousers  had  green  on  them.  By  this  means 
the  culprit  was  discovered,  who  turned  out  to  be 
the  very  man  who  had  been  suspected. 

Perhaps  some  persons  may  say,  as  indeed  I  heard 
one  man  remark,  before  whom  this  incident  was 
related,  that  such  a  discovery  did  not  show  any 
wonderful  acuteness  and  penetration.  But  at  all 
events  it  was  characteristic  of  the  man.  Besides, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  many  discoveries 
seem  simple  enough  when  they  have  been  once 
made,  which  nevertheless  required  a  man  of  acute- 
ness to  make  them.  We  should  recollect  the  story 
of  Columbus  and  the  egg. 

It  was  not  often  that  Hawkins  attempted  any- 
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thing  in  the  way  of  poetry.  But  during  a  severe 
fever  which  he  once  had,  his  powers  in  that  direction 
were  awakened,  for  it  was  then  he  composed  two 
poems,  the  only  ones  which  to  my  knowledge  he 
ever  wrote.  One  of  these  I  give  as  a  specimen  of 
what  he  could  do  in  that  line. 


"SICKNESS. 

"  1  Cursed  is  the  ground  for  thy  sake,  in  sorrow  shalt  thou 
eat  of  it,  all  the  days  of  thy  life'  (Gen.  iii.  17-19). 

"  Oh  !  thou  best  harbinger  of  death, 
Still  may  I  give  thee  welcome  due, 
Teach  me  to  spend  my  latest  breath 
In  praising  God  with  heaven  in  view. 

It  is  not  wealth  and  joy  and  power, 
That  bid  the  grateful  currents  flow, 

The  languid  couch  and  silent  hour 
Can  warm  the  heart  with  livelier  glow. 

With  florid  cheek  and  step  erect 
We  proudly  bear  ourselves  along, 

Has  the  least  cross  our  humour  checked 
It  is  an  insult  and  a  wrong  ! 

But  are  we  stretch'd  on  bed  of  woe, 

The  briefest  interval  from  pain 
Traced  to  the  source  whence  comforts  flow 

Becomes  a  blessing  and  a  gain. 

Nay,  pain  itself,  and  toil  and  grief, 
Are  mercies  to  the  harassed  soul, 

They  give  her  clogged  desires  relief, 
And  speed  her  swiftly  to  the  goal, 
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Oh  !  prescience  past  our  power  to  scan, 
That  looking  onwards  through  all  time, 

E'en  in  condemning  fallen  man, 

Taught  him  his  heavenward  path  to  climb. 

What  though  the  second  Adam's  smart 
Should  teach  us  every  fear  to  calm, 

Suffering  was  then  the  victor's  part, 
Suffering  is  still  the  sinner's  balm. 

" January  26th" 

He  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety  or  up- 
wards, and  was  buried  at  Rochester,  being  Canon 
of  the  cathedral  in  that  town.  The  canonry  is 
attached  to  the  Provostship  of  Oriel.  When  I 
had  seen  his  remains  committed  to  the  tomb,  I  felt 
that  the  last  link  which  bound  me  to  the  old 
world  was  broken.  There  were  giants  in  those 
days — "  magnanimae  heroes  ; "  I  ought  not  perhaps 
to  add,  "  nati  melioribus  annis  ; "  but  I  may  fairly 
say,  that  they  breathed  life  and  soul  into  Oxford, 
at  a  time  when  persons  required  to  be  awakened. 

The  name  of  Dr.  Buckland  is  no  doubt  more 
familiar  to  the  public  than  that  of  Dr.  Hawkins. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  geologists  of 
his  day  or  indeed  of  any  day,  and  the  author  of 
the  sixth  Bridgewater  treatise,  and  at  one  time 
Canon  of  Christchurch  and  Professor  of  Geology 
in  Oxford,  and  afterwards  Dean  of  Westminster. 
It  was  at  Oxford  that  I  knew  him.    His  house 
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was  a  pleasant  place  of  rendezvous,  and  his  parties 
far  less  formidable  to  an  undergraduate  than  those 
of  many  of  the  Oxford  magnates.  For  he  had 
much  amusing  information  to  give  on  the  subject 
of  natural  history,  a  subject  in  which  he  was  well 
versed,  though  his  reputation  in  that  science  was 
overshadowed  by  his  fame  as  a  geologist.  But  his 
son,  the  late  Frank  Buckland,  owed  his  eminence 
as  a  naturalist  to  his  father.  He  was  bred  up 
almost  from  his  cradle  in  an  atmosphere  of 
natural  history,  which  awakened  in  him  that 
strong  taste  for  observing  the  habits  of  the  brute 
creation,  which  followed  him  through  life,  and 
therefore  it  may  be  truly  said  that  we  owe  a  double 
debt  of  gratitude  to  Dr.  Buckland,  first,  for  his 
geological  discoveries,  and  then  (indirectly)  for  the 
entertaining  and  instructive  works  of  his  son. 

Natural  science  was  (in  my  younger  days)  at  a 
very  low  ebb  in  Oxford.  Indeed,  every  other 
branch  of  learning  was  more  or  less  swallowed  up 
in  classical  literature.  Even  mathematics,  though 
not  altogether  neglected,  occupied  a  very  sub- 
ordinate position.  However,  Dr.  Buckland  kept 
geology  alive  in  Oxford,  though  he  never  suc- 
ceeded in  making  it  flourish  there.  It  lived  ;  but, 
to  quote  John  Bunyan's  words  on  a  very  different 
subject,  I  should  say,  "  Verily,  alive  was  all." 

Dr.  Buckland  rendered  his  lectures  entertaining 
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to  undergraduates  by  the  amusing  stories  with 
which  he  interlaced  them,  though  I  believe  that 
some  of  the  older  men  were  unwilling  to  attend 
them  from  that  very  cause.  They  thought  that  he 
descended  too  much  into  buffoonery.  And  cer- 
tainly, in  his  case,  the  saying  that  there  is  but  one 
step  between  the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous  was 
amply  verified,  for  he  would  sometimes  descend 
from  the  most  grandiloquent  harangue  in  order 
to  relate  some  ludicrous  story  suggested  by  the 
subject  he  was  speaking  of. 

Like  Sedgwick  at  Cambridge,  it  was  his  habit 
to  take  his  pupils  into  some  favourable  spot  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  there  to  deliver  them  an 
open-air  lecture.  On  one  occasion,  when  he  was 
lecturing  while  standing  on  Shotover  Hill,  and, 
warming  with  his  subject,  he  spoke  with  what  (in 
the  delivery  of  a  sermon)  would  be  called  great 
unction,  a  poor  woman  who  was  present,  supposing 
him  to  be  preaching,  cried  out,  "  Oh  what  a 
preacher  !  "  Perhaps  if  she  had  heard  him  in  the 
pulpit  she  would  not  have  been  so  struck.  The 
poor  and  uneducated  are  apt  to  think  much  more 
of  manner  than  of  matter. 

As  regards  the  matter  of  his  sermons,  I  cannot 
speak  except  from  conjecture,  for  I  only  heard  him 
once,  and  that  was  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where 
it  is  not  easy  to  hear.     But  I  should  conjecture 
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that,  like  Sedgwick's,  his  sermons  must  have  been 
rather  dry,  for  it  is  very  seldom  that  the  scientific 
and  ethical  powers  are  found  united,  in  any  high 
degree,  in  the  same  person,  except  perhaps  with 
mathematicians.  Hugh  Miller  is  the  only  decided 
exception  to  this  rule  that  I  know  of.  The  two 
powers  may  exist  in  the  same  mind  in  an  equal 
degree,  but  the  constant  cultivation  of  the  one 
faculty  tends  rather  to  weaken  the  other. 

Dr.  Buckland's  house  (as  may  well  be 
imagined)  was  full  of  bones  and  other  antediluvian 
relics,  and  sometimes  his  dinner  table  (like  that 
of  his  son  in  later  days)  displayed  the  flesh  of 
animals  not  usually  eaten.  Indeed,  it  is  said  that 
on  one  occasion  white  mice  appeared  there. 

When  any  friend  was  about  to  visit  a  foreign 
country  and  undertook  to  send  him  geological 
specimens,  he  used  to  give  him  this  caution,  "Don't 
send,  me  curiosities  ;  send  me  the  stuff  that  the 
roads  are  made  of."  For,  indeed,  the  geologist  has 
nothing  to  do  with  curiosities,  unless  they  come  in 
the  form  of  organic  remains.  Curiosities  are  the 
province  of  the  mineralogists. 

It  was  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who,  when  he  was 
Premier,  appointed  Dr.  Buckland  to  the  Deanery 
of  Westminster,  a  post  for  which  he  was  not 
generally  considered  to  be  altogether  fitted.  Sir 
Robert  had,  I  believe,  two  reasons  for  making  this 
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choice,  and  neither  of  them  good  reasons — the 
first  was  that  Dr.  Buckland  was  his  personal  friend, 
the  next  that  he  was  an  eminent  man.  It  is  not 
an  uncommon  practice  for  patrons  to  appoint  a 
man  to  some  post  of  honour  and  responsibility  for 
which  he  is  not  fitted,  merely  because  he  has 
distinguished  himself  in  a  certain  line  ;  a  practice 
which  Archbishop  Whately  called  making  a 
nightingale  pie,  in  allusion  to  the  custom  of  some 
of  the  Roman  epicures  of  serving  up  a  dish  com- 
posed of  nightingales'  tongues,  as  if  it  were 
possible  to  taste  their  voices. 

Dr.  Buckland's  love  of  digging  in  the  ground 
to  see  what  was  hidden  underneath  the  sod, 
followed  him  to  the  Deanery  of  Westminster. 
He  was  constantly  digging  up  the  ground  under 
or  near  the  cathedral,  so  that  it  would  seem 
as  if  his  heart  lay  buried  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  like  Antony's  heart  in  Caesar's  coffin,  and 
that  he  meant,  not  to  "wait  till  it  came  back  to 
him "  (for  in  that  case  he  would  have  waited  for 
ever),  but  to  exhume  it ! 

When  the  Deanery  of  Westminster  fell  vacant 
he  fully  expected,  or  at  least  hoped,  that  Sir 
Robert  Peel  would  offer  it  to  him.  But  on  one 
occasion  (before  the  offer  was  made)  he  ex- 
perienced a  temporary  disappointment  of  rather 
a  ludicrous  nature.    One  day  he  was  dining  with 
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Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  either  before  or  after  dinner 
his  host  drew  him  aside  to  the  window,  and  Dr. 
Buckland  (not  unnaturally)  thought  that  he  was 
about  to  offer  him  the  Deanery  ;  but  he  was  soon 
undeceived,  for  Sir  Robert  merely  said,  "  I  want 
you  to  look  at  my  pheasants  feeding."  However, 
on  his  return  home  he  found  a  letter  waiting  for 
him  containing  the  desired  offer. 

Dr.  Buckland's  end  was  indeed  a  melancholy 
close  to  a  prosperous  and,  in  many  respects, 
useful  career.  In  his  latter  days  he  became  hope- 
lessly insane,  owing  perhaps  to  his  brain  having 
been  overworked. 

But  I  do  not  intend  to  take  leave  of  him  in  a 
spirit  of  sadness.  I  shall  insert  three  poems  which 
were  written  about  him.  They  are  all  in  their 
different  ways  jeux  d'esprit.  The  first  is  an  elegy 
written  upon  him  long  before  his  death  by  Arch- 
bishop Whately.  It  was  composed  at  Oxford  in 
the  year  1820. 

"  Mourn,  Ammonites,  mourn,  o'er  his  funeral  urn, 
Whose  neck  ye  must  grace  no  more, 
Gneiss,  granite,  and  slate,  he  settled  your  date, 
And  his  ye  must  now  deplore. 

Weep,  caverns,  weep  with  infiltering  dip, 

Your  recesses  he'll  cease  to  explore 
For  mineral  veins,  and  organic  remains 

No  stratum  again  will  he  bore. 
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Oh,  his  wit  shone  like  crystal,  his  knowledge  profound 

From  gravel  to  granite  descended, 
No  trap  could  deceive  him,  no  slip  could  confound, 

Nor  specimen  true  or  pretended  : 
He  knew  the  birth  rock  of  each  pebble  so  round, 

And  how  far  its  tour  had  extended. 

His  eloquence  rolled  like  the  deluge  retiring 

Where  Mastodon  carcasses  floated. 
To  a  subject  obscure  he  gave  charms  so  inspiring, 

Young  and  old  on  Geology  doted, 
He  stood  forth  as  an  outlier,  his  hearers  admiring, 

In  pencil  each  anecdote  noted. 

Where  shall  we  our  great  professor  inter, 

That  in  peace  may  rest  his  bones  ? 
If  we  hew  him  a  rocky  sepulchre 

He'll  rise  and  break  the  stones, 
And  examine  each  stratum  that  lies  around, 
For  he's  quite  in  his  element  under  ground. 

If  with  mattock  and  spade  his  body  we  lay 

In  the  common  alluvial  soil, 
He'll  start  up  and  snatch  those  tools  away, 

Of  his  own  geological  toil  ; 
In  a  stratum  so  loamy  the  professor  disdains 
That  embedded  should  lie  his  organic  remains. 

Then  exposed  to  the  drip  of   some  case-hardening 
spring, 

His  carcass  let  stalactite  cover, 
And  to  Oxford  the  petrified  sage  let  us  bring 

When  he  is  encrusted  all  over, 
There,  with  Mammoths  and  Crocodiles  high  on  a  shelf, 
Let  him  stand  as  a  monument  raised  to  himself." 
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The  following  jeu  d'esprit  I  copy  just  as  it 
stands  in  a  manuscript  book  in  my  possession;  I  do 
not  know  by  whom  it  was  written.  It  is  not  a 
parody,  but  a  travesty  of  a  lecture,  or  rather  part 
of-  a  lecture,  really  delivered  by  Dr.  Buckland,  and 
it  illustrates  what  I  remarked  as  the  peculiarity  of 
his  lectures,  z>.,  that  he  was  apt  to  descend  from  the 
sublime  to  the  ridiculous. 

"  In  Ashmole's  ample  dome,  with  look  sedate, 
'Midst  heads  of  Mammoths,  heads  of  houses  sate, 
And  tutors  close  with  undergraduates  jammed, 
Released  from  cramming,  waited  to  be  crammed. 
Above,  around,  in  order  due  displayed 
The  garniture  of  former  worlds  was  laid — 
Sponges  and  shells  in  lias  moulds  immersed 
From  deluge  fiftieth  back  to  deluge  first, 
And  wedged  by  wags  in  artificial  stones, 
Huge  bones  of  horses,  now  called  £  Mammoths'  bones.' 
Lichens  and  ferns  which  Schistole  beds  enwrap 
And  (understood  by  most  professors)  trap. 
Before  the  rest,  in  contemplative  mood 
With  side-long  glance  th'  inventive  Master  stood, 
And  numbering  o'er  his  class  with  still  delight, 
Longed  to  possess  them  cased  in  stalactite. 
When  thus  with  smile  suppressed — '  "  In  days  of  yore  " 
'  One  dreary  face  earth's  infant  planet  bore. 
Nor  land  was  there,  nor  ocean's  lucid  flood, 
But  mixed  with  both,  one  dark  abyss  of  mud, 
Till  each  repelled,  repelling  by  degrees, 
That  shrank  to  rock,  this  filtered  into  seas. 
Then  slow  upheaved,  by  subterranean  fires, 
Earth's  ponderous  filters  shot  their  prismy  spires. 
Then  Granite  rose  from  out  the  trackless  sea, 
And  Slate,  for  boys  to  scrawl,  when  boys  should  be. 
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But  earth  as  yet,  lay  desolate  and  bare  ; 

Man  was  not  yet,  but  paramordas  were. 

'Twas  silence  all,  and  solitude  ;  the  sun — 

If  sun  there  were — yet  rose  and  set  to  none, 

Till  fiercer  grown  the  elemental  strife 

Astonished  tadpoles  wriggled  into  life. 

Young  Encrini  their  quivering  tendrils  spread, 

And  tails  of  lizards  felt  the  sprouting  head. 

(The  specimen  I  hand  about  is  rare 

And  very  brittle — bless  me,  sir,  take  care.) 

And  high  upraised  from  ocean's  inmost  caves, 

Protruded  corals  broke  th'  indignant  waves. 

These  tribes  extinct,  a  nobler  race  succeeds, 

Now  sea  fowl  scream  among  the  plashy  reeds  ; 

Now  Mammoth's  range,  where  yet  in  silence  deep 

Unborn  Ohio's  hoarded  waters  sleep, 

Now  ponderous  whales— here,  by  the  by,  a  tale 

I'll  tell  of  something — very  like  a  whale. 

An  odd  experiment  of  late  I  tried 

Placing  a  snake  and  hedgehog  side  by  side, 

Awhile  the  snake  his  neighbour  strove  to  assail, 

When  the  sly  hedgehog  caught  him  by  the  tail, 

And  gravely  munched  him  upwards,  joint  by  joint. 

The  story's  something  shocking,  but  in  point.  .  .  . 

This  earth,  what  is  it  ?  mark  its  scanty  bound, 

'Tis  but  a  larger  football's  narrow  round, 

Its  mightiest  tracts  of  ocean,  what  are  these  ? 

At  best  but  breakfast  teacups,  full  of  seas  ; 

O'er  this  a  thousand  deluges  have  burst, 

And  ^<2J7-deluges  have  done  their  worst. 

Allow  me  now  this  map  of  mine  to  show, 

'Tis  Gloucestershire — ten  thousand  years  ago.  .  .  . '  " 

It  being  my  object  to  produce  at  present  merely 
a  specimen  of  this  travesty,  I  have  omitted  the 
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following  fifty  verses,  exclusively  geological,  con- 
cluding with — 

"  These  bones  I  brought  from  Germany  myself  ; 
You'll  find  fresh  specimens  on  yonder  shelf." 

I  have  omitted,  also,  a  digression  of  2,300  lines,  of 
which  the  concluding  couplet  is — 

"To  curl  the  tails  of  puppies  and  of  hogs, 
From  left  to  right  the  pigs,  from  right  to  left  the  dogs.'3 

And  also,  for  the  same  reason,  the  subsequent 
still  more  digressive  digression,  which  is  terminated 
by  the  following  admirable  reflection — 

"  Not  wild  but  tame  cats  also  tease  their  prey." 

The  whole  passage  consists  of  5,700  lines.  The 
concluding  couplet,  which  is  given  without  any 
alteration  from  the  mouth  of  the  learned  lecturer, 
is  here  subjoined,  because  it  serves  as  an  additional 
proof,  if  such  were  wanted,  of  the  close  connection 
subsisting  between  geological  speculations  and 
not  the  ideas  only,  but  the  language  also,  of  true 
poetry.  It  will  be  observed  that,  though  intended 
only  as  a  common  sentence  of  adjournment,  it  has 
all  the  fluency  and  grace  of  the  most  perfect  rhythm, 
and  of  its  own  accord  "slides  into  verse  and  hitches 
into  rhyme," 

"  Of  this  enough — on  secondary  rock 
To-morrow,  gentlemen —  at  two  o'clock." 
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This  travesty  gives  a  finishing  touch  to  the  por- 
trait which  I  have  endeavoured  to  draw  of  Dr. 
Buckland  ;  but  before  I  finally  take  leave  of 
this  great  geological  giant,  I  must  relate  a  little 
incident  with  which  he  was  (as  far  as  I  can  remem- 
ber, connected,  and  which,  though  trivial,  conveys  a 
moral.  It  shows  the  folly  of  thinking  it  unsafe  to 
follow  in  practical  matters  the  advice  of  a  scientific 
man,  whom  the  ignorant  would  call  speculative  and 
merely  theoretical,  even  though  his  theories  were 
based  on  discovered  facts. 

A  gentleman  was  about  to  build  on  a  certain 
spot.  Several  geologists  (I  believe  Buckland 
among  the  number)  warned  him  that  he  would  find 
something  in  the  soil  which  would  render  it  unfit  for 
building.  But  this  gentleman,  like  Rehoboam,  re- 
fused to  take  the  advice  of  his  wise  counsellors,  and 
preferred  the  counsel  of  the  unwise,  i.e.,  of  profes- 
sional builders  :  because  (he  said)  he  trusted  more 
to  what  he  called  practical  men  than  to  geologists. 
But  the  result  proved  that  the  geologists  were  right 
and  the  builders  wrong. 

If  Dean  Buckland  stood  high  among  the  geolo- 
gists of  his  day,  Gaisford,  Dean  of  Christchurch, 
Oxford,  and  the  contemporary  of  Buckland,  stood 
equally  high  among  scholars.  I  suppose  that  for 
mere  verbal  scholarship  he  had  not  his  equal  in 
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England,  certainly  not  his  superior.  And  so  much 
was  he  thought  of  in  Germany,  where  mere  dry, 
laborious,  minute  scholarship  is  more  valued  than 
in  our  country,  that  it  was  a  sufficient  introduction 
to  every  learned  professor  in  the  German  univer- 
sities to  say  that  you  were  a  scholar  of  the  great 
Gaisford,  though  you  might  be  only  a  member 
of  the  college  of  which  he  was  head,  and  had 
never  been  under  his  tuition. 

I  do  not  know  whether  this  sort  of  reputation 
will  render  him  an  object  of  interest  to  many  of 
my  readers,  but  I  should  be  sorry  to  pass  over 
one  who  was  so  celebrated  in  his  own  particular 
line,  and  whose  character,  moreover,  is  a  curiosity 
worth  preserving. 

He  was  a  striking  instance  of  a  fact,  the  possi- 
bility of  which  is  not  always  recognized,  i.e.,  that  a 
man  may  be  a  great  scholar  and  little  or  nothing 
else,  and  that  classical  culture,  though  it  certainly 
has  a  tendency  to  open  the  understanding,  refine 
the  mind,  and  polish  the  manners,  does  not  neces- 
sarily produce  these  effects.  Gaisford,  by  reason  of 
the  rusticity  of  his  manners  and  appearance,  and 
perhaps  also  by  his  want  of  general  information, 
used,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  to  be  called  the 
Athenian  Blacksmith.  Though,  strictly  speaking, 
the  epithet  did  not  altogether  suit  him,  for  an 
Athenian  blacksmith  would  not  have  been  able 
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to  speak  his  own  language  correctly,  much  less 
to  understand  its  niceties.  Now  Gaisford  was  in 
these  matters  unrivalled,  but  he  was  like  one  who 
admires  and  studies  the  beauties  of  a  handsome 
casket,  and  disregards  or  despises  the  jewels 
or  other  valuables  which  it  contains.  "  I  don't 
see  the  good  of  all  this  Aristotle,"  he  used  to  say 
of  Aristotle's  "  Ethics,"  and  other  works,  which 
then,  and  I  believe  now,  formed  a  great  part  of  the 
Oxford  studies.    "  Beautiful  Greek  !  " 

And  when  he  was  one  of  the  Oxford  examiners, 
being  totally  unable  to  question  the  candidates  for 
honours  in  the  philosophy  of  the  "  Ethics,"  he  was 
obliged  to  confine  his  questions  to  the  historical 
parts.  Owing  to  his  want  of  general  culture,  he 
was  not  always  very  easy  to  get  on  with  in  con- 
versation, unless  you  hit  upon  his  favourite  topic. 

Dr.  Arnold,  who  had  two  sons  of  his  at  Rugby, 
once  called  on  him,  and  found  it  at  first  rather 
difficult  to  sustain  the  conversation.  At  last  he 
mentioned  something  about  a  manuscript  of 
Thucydides  (an  author  of  which  Arnold  was  the 
editor),  when  he  found  that  he  had  hit  the  nail 
into  the  right  hole,  for  on  such  a  topic  Gaisford 
would  talk  for  ever.  "  He  was  very  bland  to  me," 
I  heard  Dr.  Arnold  say,  "on  the  subject  of  manu- 
scripts." 

I  never  heard  him  preach,  but  I  have  heard 
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his  preaching  described  by  one  who  heard  him. 
He  said  that  he  was  very  dry  and  nerveless  in 
his  manner  till  he  came  to  a  question  which  re- 
lated to  the  correct  reading  of  a  certain  passage 
in  the  New  Testament  ;  then  he  waxed  most 
eloquent  He  once  visited  one  of  the  German 
universities,  having  a  letter  of  introduction  to  a 
certain  professor.  The  professor  questioned  him 
about  the  different  schools  of  philosophy,  Alex- 
andrine and  others,  and  found  him  so  utterly 
ignorant  on  these  subjects  that  he  at  first  sus- 
pected that  the  man  whom  he  was  speaking  to 
was  not  really  the  great  Gaisford,  but  that  some 
one  had  been  bantering  him  with  an  imposture. 
But,  presently,  when  he  (the  professor)  made  some 
mistake  in  his  Latin  (they  were  conversing  in  that 
tongue)  Gaisford  stopped  with  "  Erras,  vir  doctis- 
sime  " — (4<  You  are  wrong,  most  learned  man  "), 
and  poured  forth  such  a  flood  of  quotations  to 
prove  his  point,  that  no  further  doubt  was  left  on 
the  professor's  mind  as  to  whether  he  was  talking 
to  the  right  person. 

He  afterwards  said,  "  Oh,  if  that  man  only  knew 
as  much  about  the  ideas  which  words  are  used 
to  convey,  as  he  does  about  the  words  themselves, 
what  a  wonderful  man  he  would  be  ! " 

Gaisford  was  not  a  popular  man,  either  in  his 
college  or  out  of  it,  either  with  undergraduates  or 
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tutors.  His  rough  ungainly  manners,  his  irascible 
temper,  his  want  of  general  information,  and  his 
contempt  for  every  accomplishment  or  study  for 
which  he  had  no  taste  or  aptitude,  made  him  any- 
thing but  a  favourite  with  most  men.  But  he  had 
good  qualities,  both  of  head  and  heart,  for  some 
of  which  he  was  not  given  credit.  He  was  not 
a  mere  scholar,  but  was  also  (what  great  scholars 
and  students  seldom  are)  a  good  man  of  business  ; 
he  was,  besides,  a  man  of  strong  affections,  and  with 
all'  his  asperity,  dearly  loved  a  joke,  especially  a 
rather  broad  one. 

On  one  occasion,  when  some  of  the  under- 
graduates, among  other  acts  of  insubordination, 
had  painted  on  his  door  the  figure  of  a  bear,  with 
the  words  "  Ursa  Major  "  written  underneath  it, 
it  was  said  that  when  he  saw  it  on  his  way  to 
morning  chapel,  instead  of  being  angry,  he  smiled 
a  grim  smile. 

He  had  no  appreciation  of  music,  and  refused 
to  do  anything  towards  amending  the  singing 
at  Christchurch  Cathedral,  which  was  execrable. 
A  false  quantity  in  Latin  or  Greek,  however,  had 
the  same  effect  on  him  as  a  false  note  in  music 
has  on  a  musical  ear ;  it  seemed  to  give  him 
positive  pain,  which  he  gave  vent  to  by  whistling. 

One  custom  he  had  which  did  not  contribute 
to  his  popularity.    Being  resolved  to  pursue  his 
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classical  studies  and  writings  in  spite  of  the  dis- 
tractions which  the  necessary  business  of  his 
position  as  head  of  a  college  entailed  upon  him, 
he  made  it  a  rule  never  to  see  any  one  after  twelve 
o'clock ;  this  rule,  which  he  adhered  to  as  in- 
exorably as  if  it  were  one  of  the  laws  of  the  Medes 
and  Persians,  was  often  a  source  of  considerable  in- 
convenience to  the  undergraduates  at  the  end  of 
term.  For  in  Christchurch  we  were  obliged,  before 
going  down  for  the  vacation,  to  deliver  to  the  Dean 
and  the  Censors  letters  in  Latin  asking  for  per- 
mission to  leave.  And  it  happened  not  unfre- 
quently  that  we  could  not  get  out  of  the  hall, 
where  the  examination  at  the  end  of  the  term 
was  held,  before  noon,  and  if  after  that  hour  we 
called  on  the  Dean  in  order  to  present  our  letter, 
he  resolutely  refused  to  see  us,  so  that  we  were 
obliged  to  wait  till  the  next  day. 
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REMARKABLE  MEN  AT  OXFORD  (continued.) 

If  some  of  the  personages  of  whom  I  am  giving 
sketches  are  so  little  known  to  the  present  genera- 
tion that  I  have  to  apologize  for  introducing  them, 
Dr.  Arnold  certainly  is  not  one  of  that  number. 
Indeed,  it  might  almost  be  supposed  that  there 
was  nothing  left  to  say  about  him  which  has  not 
been  already  said.  He  is  better  known  than  most 
of  the  eminent  men  of  his  generation.  Hundreds 
who  have  never  seen  him  are  nearly  as  well 
acquainted  with  his  character  as  if  they  had  been 
his  personal  friends.  Their  knowledge  is  derived 
from  several  sources.  It  is  known  by  tradition,  by 
the  report  of  those  who  were  his  pupils  at  Rugby, 
and  who  (as  many  'of  them  as  are  now  living)  one 
and  all  cherish  his  memory  as  something  sacred, 
and  hang  up  his  portrait  in  their  rooms,  regarding 
it  in  the  light  of  a  household  deity.  It  is  known 
by  Stanley's  Life  of  him,  and  it  is  known  also  by 
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the  little  touches  with  which  "  Tcm  Brown's  School- 
days "  abounds,  and  with  those  small  peculiarities 
which  their  author  paints  so  graphically  and  so 
faithfully. 

Yet  for  all  this,  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to 
put  the  finishing  touches  to  the  portrait  of  him 
which  already  exists  in  the  minds  of  his  admirers. 
And  glad  shall  I  be  to  pay  this  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  one  whom  I  have  always  looked  up  to 
with  the  highest  esteem.  I  shall  try  and  delineate 
him  just  as  he  was,  a  great  scholar,  a  great  man, 
and  a  devoted  Christian;  not,  however,  shunning  to 
mention  those  points  on  which  he  was  defective, 
and  some  of  the  opinions  in  which,  I  think,  he  was 
mistaken,  and  some  of  the  temptations  to  which 
he  was  liable,  but  which  he  fought  against  with  the 
true  spirit  of  a  Christian  soldier. 

And  by  so  doing  I  shall  be  really  more  just  to 
him  and  to  the  Divine  Spirit  in  whose  strength  he 
walked,  and  in  whose  constant  communion  he  lived, 
than  if  I  were  to  draw  him  as  an  ideal  hero,  or  as  a 
spotless  saint,  such  as  I  am  sure  he  is  now,  but  such 
as  no  man  ever  was  or  can  be  on  this  side  the 
grave. 

Dr.  Arnold's  name  is  inseparably  connected  with 
that  of  my  father,  whose  pupil  he  was  at  college 
and  whose  warm  friend  he  continued  to  be  till  the 
end  of  his  life.  There  was  hardly  ever  a  friendship 
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so  close  and  so  abiding,  formed  between  two  men 
who  differed  so  largely  in  many  opinions,  in  tastes, 
and  in  general  character  as  Arnold  and  Whately 
did.  In  one  point,  however,  they  were  alike,  i.e., 
in  straightforwardness  and  honesty  of  purpose  ; 
and  this  was  the  great  bond  of  union  between 
them.  In  opinions,  Arnold  agreed  fully  with 
hardly  any  one  except  Bunsen,  whom  he  almost 
worshipped,  though  I  cannot  think  that  he  would 
have  gone  along  with  him  in  the  views  which  he 
put  forth  in  his  later  writings.  Niebuhr,  as  a  his- 
torian, he  deferred  to  with  an  implicit  reliance 
which  we  should  have  scarcely  expected  in  a  man 
of  such  independent  thought. 

But  with  these  two  exceptions  he  could  hardly 
be  said  to  have  agreed  fully  with  any  one.  When 
I  say  this,  I  mean  that  he  could  not  be  said  to 
follow  any  particular  school  of  thought.  For  I 
suppose  that  no  one  holds  opinions  which  have 
not  been  held  by  some  persons  before  him. 

Nor  could  he  be  said  to  have  agreed  entirely 
even  with  himself ;  for  he  was  constantly  changing 
his  views,  though  he  never  seemed  to  doubt  that 
he  was  right  while  he  held  them.  In  another  man 
this  sort  of  opinionativeness  would  have  worn  the 
appearance  of  arrogance,  but  Arnold's  character 
was  so  tempered  with  Christian  humility  that  it 
did  not  seem  offensive  in  him.    But  this  humility 
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came,  not  by  nature,  but  by  grace.  His  frequent 
change  of  opinions  was,  I  think,  owing  to  his  rash- 
ness in  forming  them.  My  father  told  him  that 
he  had  three  faults — rashness,  rashness,  rashness — 
and  this  defect  pervaded  almost  everything  that 
he  did.  It  injured  the  usefulness  of  his  scholar- 
ship, and  rendered  it  less  reliable  than  it  would 
otherwise  have  been  ;  e.g.,  his  edition  of  Thucy- 
dides,  though  undoubtedly  a  most  able  work, 
was  not,  even  in  its  day  of  popularity,  thought 
altogether  to  be  depended  on  by  students. 
Some  of  his  notes  bore  the  marks  of  a  too  hasty 
judgment,  and  I  believe  he  sometimes  altered  his 
mind  about  them.  On  one  occasion  I  know  he 
did.  And  I  have  seen  him  make  one  or  two 
statements  in  his  sermons  which  a  little  thought 
would  have  corrected. 

Even  in  his  management  of  the  boys  at  Rugby 
it  occasionally  showed  itself,  and  caused  him  to 
yield  to  a  temper  which  was  naturally  hot  ;  but 
these  were  the  exceptions,  not  the  rule.  In 
general  his  management  of  the  school  at  Rugby 
was  both  firm,  wise,  and  just.  The  author 
of  "  Tom  Brown's  Schooldays "  has  shown  how 
skilfully  and  judiciously  he  introduced  reforms, 
which  if  attempted  by  one  who  possessed  less  tact 
and  less  resolution  might  have  produced  a  re- 
bellion ;  for  schoolboys  are  very  tenacious  of  old 
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customs,  whether  bad  or  good.  His  moral  in- 
fluence over  the  school,  and  indirectly  through  the 
school  over  the  world,  is,  I  believe,  generally  known 
and  acknowledged.  But  it  has  been  remarked  of 
him  that  his  direct  personal  influence  over  boys  of 
the  ordinary  or  lower  stamp  was  not  so  very  great, 
and  I  think  there  were  others  who  were  better 
adapted  for  individual  dealing  with  boys  of  this 
stamp.  He  influenced  the  school,  in  a  great 
measure,  through  the  sixth  form,  who,  on  the  whole, 
were  boys  of  a  higher  calibre  than  the  ordinary 
run,  the  inferior  ones  being  weeded  off  before  they 
reached  that  form. 

I  believe  that,  on  the  whole,  his  moral  influence 
was  greater  than  his  religious  influence.  I  have 
been  assured  by  one  who  had  better  means  of 
knowing  than  myself,  that  I  was  mistaken  in  this 
belief.  Of  course  the  amount  of  good  which  he, 
or  indeed  any  man,  has  effected  in  spiritual 
matters  is  what  can  never  be  fully  known  in  this 
dispensation.  And  I  have  no  doubt  that  Arnold's 
sermons,  as  well  as  his  Christian  life,  have  bene- 
fited many.  But  I  have  heard  it  remarked,  that 
many  of  the  Rugby  men,  those  who  may  be 
considered  especially  his  disciples,  imbibed  his 
high  moral  standard,  but  without  that  Christian 
charity  by  which  it  was  not  indeed  lowered,  but 
softened,  tempered,  and  adorned.   That  with  many 
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of  his  scholars  he  sowed  a  seed  which  was  after- 
wards ripened  into  decided  Christianity  I  have 
little  doubt,  and  that  he  was  the  means  of  building 
up  some  who  were  already  in  the  faith  I  am  quite 
sure.1  But  evangelistically  he  was  less  successful 
than  many  who  were  inferior  to  him  in  spirituality 
and  consistency  of  life,  as  well  as  power  of 
character. 

And  the  reason  for  this  I  take  to  be,  that 
though  no  one  preached  Christ  as  the  Author 
and  Finisher  of  our  faith,  or  set  forth  the  Chris- 
tian life  more  faithfully  than  Arnold, — yet  his 
teaching  was  not  sufficiently  dogmatic,  at  least 
not  as  clearly  dogmatic,  as  is  necessary  for  those 
who  are  (as  is  the  case  with  most  persons)  dull  in 
apprehending  the  most  simple  scriptural  truths. 
There  are  two  opposite  faults  which  preachers  are 
apt  to  fall  into — some  give  the  body  without  the 
spirit,  others  again  give  the  spirit  without  sketching 
out  the  body  with  sufficient  distinctness  and 
accuracy  ;  the  latter  was  the  fault  of  Dr.  Arnold. 
But,  after  all,  what  preacher  is  there  who  preserves 
the  balance  of  truth  as  perfectly  as  it  is  preserved 
in  Scripture? 

But  enough  on  this  subject  ;  let  us  now  con- 
template Arnold  as  he  was  in  private  life.  He 

1  Notably,  Spencer  Thornton  and  Henry  Fox,  the 
missionary,  are  instances  of  this  kind. 
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was  one  whose  company  it  was  not  only  a 
privilege,  but  a  pleasure  to  enjoy.  There  was 
something  contagious  in  his  extreme  buoyancy  of 
spirit.  His  presence  would  make  a  dull  November 
day  seem  bright  (as  his  son,  Matthew  Arnold, 
remarks  in  one  of  his  poems).  He  was  one  of  the 
few  persons  who  thoroughly  enjoyed  life,  and  that, 
not  by  fits  and  starts,  but  permanently.  While  the 
condition  of  most  men  verifies  more  or  less  the 
saying  that  "  man  never  is,  but  always  to  be,  blest," 
Dr.  Arnold  always  felt  himself  to  be  blest  with 
happiness,  and  acknowledged  the  fact  with  thank- 
fulness, not  un mingled  with  a  kind  of  awe.  The 
holidays  were  the  most  enjoyable  part  of  his  life, 
but  the  whole  of  his  existence  was  joyous.  It  was 
not  till  his  end  drew  near  that  he  had  any 
experience  of  physical  pain  or  even  very  much  of 
acute  mental  suffering. 

But  as  no  man's  condition  is  absolutely  free 
from  some  painful  ingredients,  so  Dr.  Arnold's 
happiness  was  occasionally  clouded  by  certain 
outward  causes.  First,  from  the  abuse  which  was 
so  lavishly  bestowed  upon  him  as  a  public  man, 
though  Archbishop  Whately  thought  that  the 
pain  which  he  derived  from  this  source  arose 
not  so  much  from  personal  feeling  as  from  the 
strong  sense  of  injustice  which  was  roused  up  in 
him.    Then,  again,  the  state  of  the  Church  was  a 
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source  of  real  sorrow  to  his  earnest  mind.  Lastly, 
he  had  (as  may  be  seen  from  his  letters)  an  innate 
conviction  that  trials  must  eventually  come  upon 
him,  though  in  what  form  he  did  not  attempt  to 
conjecture.  But  all  these  causes  of  uneasiness  did 
not  seem  materially  to  affect  his  happiness.  He 
truly  enjoyed  life,  but  he  enjoyed  it  as  a  traveller 
who  is  journeying  to  a  better  country.  His  "antici- 
pations as  to  future  trials  were  not  realized  to  the 
extent  he  probably  anticipated,  for  I  do  not  think 
that  any  part  of  his  life,  except  the  last  few  months, 
was  seriously  clouded  with  trouble,  and  the  only 
experience  of  bodily  pain  he  ever  had  was  during 
the  last  two  hours  before  his  death.  Then  indeed 
it  was  very  severe,  but  he  bore  it  not  only  with 
patience  but  with  thankfulness,  feeling  that  he 
needed  it,  as  a  Christian,  for  discipline. 

As  regards  his  intellectual  faculties,  Dr.  Arnold, 
besides  his  other  endowments,  was  not  at  all  defi- 
cient in  the  power  of  abstract  reasoning,  and  indeed 
would  resort  to  it  whenever  it  was  necessary  for 
the  purpose  of  finding  out  any  historical  fact ;  but 
he  disliked  the  process,  and  he  once  frankly  told 
my  father  that,  though  he  considered  his  (my 
father's)  works  valuable  and  useful,  it  was  no 
pleasure  to  him  to  read  them.  Hence  he  was 
inclined,  practically,  to  underrate  the  necessity  of 
a  pursuit  for  which  he  had  no  inclination.    "  Every 
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man,"  he  once  observed  to  my  father,  "has  his  taste ; 
yours  is  for  abstract  reasoning,  and  mine  is  for 
investigating  facts."  "  Very  true,"  was  the  reply, 
"  but  the  one  cannot  take  the  place  of  the  other 
and  make  amends  for  the  want  of  it." 

If  Arnold  had  acted  on  this  principle,  perhaps  his 
natural  rashness  in  forming  his  opinions  might  have 
been  modified.  Though  his  religious  views  were,  as 
regards  the  doctrines  most  essential  to  salvation,  firm 
and  sound,  yet  he  had  some  opinions  which,  though 
they  did  not  injure  Jiim,  because  he  possessed  in  his 
own  heart  an  antidote  to  their  poison,  were  never- 
theless injurious  to  others,  and  have  led  the  way  in 
some  minds  to  conclusions  which  he  would  have 
been  the  first  to  deprecate  and  to  deplore.  Such,  e.g., 
was  his  refusal  to  acknowledge  the  Book  of  Daniel 
as  inspired  Scripture.  The  errors  of  a  good  man 
are  more  dangerous  to  others,  though  not  to  him- 
self, than  the  errors  of  a  bad  one.  But  enough  of 
this  ;  let  us  pass  on  to  a  pleasanter  subject,  Dr. 
Arnold's  sermons.  As  many  persons  at  the  present 
day  have  never  read  them,  I  shall  insert  an  extract 
from  one  of  them.  It  has  been  truly  said  of  them 
that,  though  their  style  is  so  clear  that  they  are 
easy  of  comprehension,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  they 
are  written  in  the  most  elegant  English.  They 
are  the  work  not  only  of  a  most  pious  Christian, 
but  of  a  scholar,  a  gentleman,  and  one  who  was 
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emphatically  a  man.  There  is  a  spirit  of  deep 
manly  piety  pervading  them,  free  from  all  senti- 
mentality, or  unctuous  religion,  or  efforts  after 
eloquent  display. 

EXTRACT   FROM  A   SERMON   ON    THE  TRUE 
CHRISTIAN'S  RESURRECTION. 

"Then  they  also  who  are  fallen  asleep  in  Christ  are  perished." 

He  begins  with  making  some  observations  on 
those  whose  work  and  life,  however  admirable, 
were  entirely  of  this  world,  and  remarks  that, 
whether  successful,  as  regards  earthly  success,  or 
unfortunate,  still  their  lives  were  in  themselves 
complete.  Even  if  they  had  to  suffer  or  die  in  a 
good  cause,  the  certainty  of  having  done  what  they 
came  on  earth  to  do,  and  enjoying  a  lasting  meed 
of  glory,  would  still  make  it  no  monstrous  or  strange 
thing  in  itself  if  their  lives  were  to  end,  as  the 
fairest  and  noblest  of  earthly  natural  products  end, 
and,  doing  their  part,  had  passed  away.  He  then 
proceeds : 

"  But  take  again  a  third  class  of  persons,  who 
yet,  like  the  other  two,  are  dwelling  constantly  in 
the  midst  of  us,  whom  we  have  seen  and  known — 
I  trust,  also,  have  admired  and  loved — and  look  at 
their  lives,  and  think  of  their  deaths,  and  then  how 
infinitely  impossible  does  it  seem  to  conceive  that 
these  can  have  perished  !  ...  Once  think  of  any 
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one  as  devoted  to  God,  as  living  principally  in 
relation  to  Him,  and  it  becomes  as  difficult  to 
conceive  of  such  an  one  that  he  has  perished  as  to 
conceive  of  any  other  that  he  will  not  perish.  For 
here  we  have  a  man  possessed  with  faculties  and 
with  affections  that  nothing  on  earth  has  satisfied, 
or  can  ever  satisfy  ;  his  life  is  imperfect ;  he  seems 
to  have  been  cut  off  most  untimely,  if  that  God, 
whom  here  on  earth  the  very  best  men  can  only 
see,  as  it  were  through  a  glass  darkly,  shall  never 
be  known  to  him  more  fully.  And  when  we  see 
such  a  man  living  to  God  continually,  putting  aside 
the  objects  which  other  men  live  for,  and  manifestly 
setting  before  himself  another  object,  namely,  the 
love  of  God  in  Christ ;  when  we  see  him  going  on 
quietly,  attracting  no  great  notice  or  glory  on  earth, 
yet  ripening  continually  in  all  goodness, .  .  .  making 
the  best  possible  use  of  earth  and  earthly  things, 
yet  ever  looking  beyond  them  :  it  is  manifest  that 
his  conversation  or  citizenship,  as  St.  Paul  calls  it, 
is  not  here,  and  that  if  the  grave  close  on  him  for 
ever,  he  who  has  lived  better  than  any  other  class 
of  men,  will  alone,  of  all  men,  never  have  reached 
the  haven  he  desired,  nor  attained  the  end  of  his 
being.  It  is  like  those  foreign  plants  whose  flowers 
and  fruits  will  not  come  to  perfection  in  our  climate, 
but  whose  natural  strength  and  beauty  make  us 
feel  only  the  more  sure  that  they  have  elsewhere  a 
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better  and  more  genial  climate  of  their  own.  And 
conceive  further  of  one  who,  thus  loving  God  in 
Christ,  has  been  chastised  by  His  fatherly  hand  in 
a  long  course  of  severe  suffering.  Conceive,  amidst 
the  gradual  weakness  and  decay  of  the  body,  which 
made  earthly  enjoyment  utterly  impossible,  a 
growth  of  every  humble  and  devout  and  affec- 
tionate feeling  no  less  regular  ;  a  trust  in  God  and 
a  childlike  love  of  Him,  drawing,  as  it  seemed,  its 
strength  and  nourishment  from  the  very  trials  of 
His  fatherly  correction.  Conceive  this  going  on  for 
years,  the  bodily  suffering  becoming  more  and  more 
intense,  the  spiritual  health  and  vigour  becoming 
more  and  more  perfected.  .  .  .  Conceive  such  an 
one  so  young,  so  suffering,  so  sanctified,  finding  in 
the  very  last  hour  no  abatement  of  pain,  but  a 
fearful  increase  of  it ;  yet,  while  they  who  stood  by 
were  most  distressed  and  most  wishing  to  relieve 
it,  the  faith  and  love  of  the  sufferer  were  never 
clouded,  and  the  trust  in  Christ  and  cheerful  sub- 
mission to  His  will  never  for  a  moment  shaken. 
Conceive  this,  and  shall  not  heaven  and  earth  pass 
sooner  than  that  one  so  sleeping  in  Jesus  should 
not  also  be  raised  up  by  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  and 
presented  by  Him  before  the  throne  of  His  Father, 
to  live  forever  in  the  fulness  of  His  blessing  ?  " 

The  next  character  I  shall  introduce  to  the 
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reader  is  that  of  Nassau  William  Senior,  at  one 
time  Master  in  Chancery,  and  the  most  eminent 
political  economist  of  his  day  till  John  Stuart  Mill 
came  forward  as  a  writer  on  the  same  subject. 
He  is,  I  fear,  far  less  known  to  the  present 
generation  than  he  deserves  to  be  ;  but  he  is 
worthy  of  mention,  both  by  reason  of  his  eminent 
talents,  and  also  because  he  presents  such  a  striking 
contrast  to  Arnold.  The  two  names  are  naturally 
associated  together,  by  the  fact  that  they  were 
both  pupils  of  my  father,  and  that  both,  though 
in  every  respect  totally  different,  remained  through 
life  his  most  intimate  and  attached  friends.  Yet 
their  discrepancy  in  character  and  habits  of  mind 
was  so  great  that  it  would  have  rendered  them 
very  uncongenial  companions  to  one  another,  had 
they  ever  met,  which  they  never  did.  Indeed,  it 
is  very  hard  to  me  even  to  picture  them  in  com- 
pany together. 

But  (as  often  happens)  each  ministered  to  a 
different  section  of  the  mind,  character,  and 
pursuits  of  him  who  was  their  common  friend. 
Dr.  Arnold,  though  he  differed  from  my  father 
oftener  than  he  agreed,  had  nevertheless  sym- 
pathy with  him  on  points  where  Mr.  Senior  had 
none,  or  very  little,  e..g,  sympathies  with  his 
episcopal  work  in  Ireland  and  with  the  diffi- 
culties he  had  to  encounter  in  connection  with 
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it,  &c.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Senior  had 
more  general  sympathy  with  the  intellectual  tastes 
of  his  friend  and  tutor.  He  loved  abstract  reason- 
ing, and  took  a  pleasure  in  logic.  But  political 
science,  study  of  character,  and  of  life  in  foreign 
countries  were  his  strong  points. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  some  of  my  readers 
to  hear  how  he  first  became  my  father's  pupil  and 
friend.  It  was  through  an  event,  which  is 
generally  considered  the  most  unfortunate  which 
can  befall  a  youth  in  his  university  career,  i.e.,  a 
pluck  in  his  degree  examination.  Such  a  check 
is  seldom  productive  of  any  good  ;  but  to  Nassau 
Senior  it  was  the  event  to  which  he  owed  all 
his  future  success  and  usefulness.  His  career  as 
an  undergraduate  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford, 
was,  negatively  speaking,  very  harmless  ;  he  had 
no  vices,  and  his  habits  were  certainly  not  those  of 
a  fast  man.  But  he  idled  away  his  time,  intending 
just  to  scrape  through  his  degree.  Fortunately  he 
failed  in  this,  though  I  have  heard  it  said  that  his 
failure  was  owing,  not  to  want  of  scholarship,  so 
much  as  a  want  of  respect  to  his  examiners ; 
natural,  perhaps,  in  a  young  man  who  has  not 
found  his  level,  who  is  conscious  of  talent,  and 
whose  self-conceit  has  not  been  sobered  by  ex- 
perience. 

Such  a  mortification,  however,  as  a  pluck  is 
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enough  of  itself  to  bring  an  over-confident 
young  man  to  his  senses.  To  some,,  perhaps 
to  most  men,  it  proves  the  reverse  of  a  spur ;  it 
is  a  damper,  from  the  effects  of  which  they  are 
long  in  recovering,  if  indeed  they  ever  recover. 
But  to  young  Senior  it  was  just  the  remedy  he 
needed ;  he  had  strength  of  character  and  buoyancy 
of  spirit,  and  confidence  in  himself  to  bear  his 
disappointment  without  being  hurt  by  it,  and  to 
resolve  that  he  would  more  than  retrieve  his 
disgrace.  Of  course  both  he  and  his  friends  were, 
for  a  time,  extremely  mortified,  and  one  of  the 
latter,  to  whom  my  father  felt  indebted  for  much 
kindness,  requested  him  to  take  Senior  as  a  private 
pupil.  It  was  not  his  custom  to  take  plucked  men 
for  pupils  ;  but  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
rendered  a  departure  from  this  rule  a  positive  duty. 
In  less  than  a  year  (I  believe  about  nine  months 
from  the  date  of  his  failure)  Senior  obtained  a 
first-class.  During  this  time  he  had  read  steadily, 
but  determined,  with  a  wisdom  and  strength  of 
mind  not  often  found  under  such  circumstances,  to 
limit  his  reading  to  eight  hours  a  day. 

What  he  gained  by  this  course  of  study  was  far 
better  than  the  mere  honours  which  he  acquired  by 
them.  He  gained  habits  of  application  which  he 
never  lost.  He  studied  the  law,  devoted  himself 
to  the  department  then  known  as  conveyancing, 
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and  ultimately  became  (as  already  mentioned) 
Master  in  Chancery. 

His  life,  after  this  period,  was  uneventful,  but  he 
was  intimate  with  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
characters  of  the  day,  wrote  much  on  political 
and  literary  topics,  travelled  a  good  deal,  formed 
intimacies  with  many  eminent  men  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  took  elaborate  notes  of  conversations 
held  with  them  on  political  and  social  subjects, 
some  of  which  he  published.  Among  these 
were  Thiers,  Guizot,  beside  many  others  too  nume- 
rous for  mention.  The  collection  of  different 
opinions  in  these  notes,  many  of  them  on  the  same 
subject,  makes  it  rather  hard  for  an  Englishman  to 
know  what  is  the  real  truth  on  some  of  the  matters 
discussed.  Mr.  Senior  seldom  or  never  states  his 
own  opinion  ;  the  part  which  he  took  in  the  con- 
versations which  he  records  was  that  of  one  who 
asks  questions,  not  of  one  who  attempts  to  give 
information,  and  this  is  a  pretty  fair  sample  of  the 
position  he  always  took  when  in  society.  Though 
he  made  the  breakfast  and  dinner  parties  at  his 
own  house  very  agreeable,  partly  from  the  society 
one  met  there,  and  partly  from  his  power  of 
drawing  information  from  others,  he  was  never 
a  great  talker,  and  his  constant  object  seemed 
to  be  to  receive,  not  to  give,  information.  Per- 
haps if  he  had  been  more  of  a  converser,  he 
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would  have  been  better  appreciated  than  he 
was. 

His  character  as  a  man  and  a  writer  is 
indeed  well  worth  studying,  but  it  was  never 
fully  understood  and  appreciated,  either  morally 
or  intellectually,  except  by  the  few  who  knew 
him  intimately.  Though  most,  indeed  all,  of  his 
acquaintances  regarded  him  as  a  very  clever  man, 
they  hardly  did  him  justice ;  and  Archbishop 
Whately,  though  (as  I  before  remarked)  he  was 
very  much  inclined  to  overrate  his  friends,  was 
much  nearer  the  mark  in  his  estimate  of  Mr. 
Senior  than  most  others  were.  He  believed  that  if 
he  had  found  his  proper  level,  in  point  of  public 
appreciation,  he  might  have  risen  to  be  Premier. 

This  of  course  could  not  have  happened  unless 
he  had  been  a  member  of  one  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  ;  but  there  were  other  causes  which 
would  have  prevented  it.  He  had  not  the  peculiar 
powers  which  enable  a  man  to  be  the  leader  of  a 
party ;  he  had  no  powers  of  oratory,  which  in 
England  seems  necessary  to  parliamentary  success. 
And  though  perhaps  unsurpassed  by  any  man 
living,  in  impartiality,  far-sightedness,  and  acute- 
ness  and  soundness  of  judgment,  he  would 
not  have  been  fit  for  the  office  of  Prime 
Minister,  had  it  been  possible  for  him  to  have 
attained  it  ;  for  he  lacked  the  power  which  would 
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have  enabled  him  to  keep  in  hand  and  control  the 
members  of  a  cabinet. 

As  a  writer  he  would  perhaps  have  obtained 
greater  celebrity  had  he  attempted  some  work 
on  a  large  scale.  Into  all  the  causes  which 
interfered  with  his  popularity  in  this  depart- 
ment it  would  be  superfluous  here  to  enter  ; 
and  they  certainly  do  not  detract  from  his 
merit,  unless  we  expect  to  find  in  the  same  writer 
an  union  of  every  kind  of  excellence.  But  as  a 
literary  and  biographical  critic  he  was  unrivalled ; 
his  style  (in  his  own  particular  line)  is  perfect  ; 
clear,  lively,  forcible,  and  unusually  correct — not 
a  word  misapplied  or  out  of  place.  But  he  is 
hardly  ever  eloquent  ;  never  sparkling  and 
brilliant,  like  Macaulay  ;  never  poetical ;  and  in 
his  day  the  want  of  these  adjuncts  was  more  felt 
than  it  would  be  now. 

Some  years  before  his  death  Mr.  Senior  brought 
out  a  collection  of  his  contributions  to  The  Edin- 
burgh, Quarterly,  and  North  British  Reviews,  in  the 
shape  of  essays  on  several  writers  of  note,  including 
the  most  popular  novelists  of  different  literary 
epochs — Scott,  Bulwer,  Thackeray,  Mrs.  Stowe — in 
two  volumes  ;  the  one  of  which  is  entitled  "  Essays 
on  Fiction,"  the  other,  "  Biographical  Essays." 
Both  of  these  are  now  out  of  print.  They  were 
published   by  Longman.     From   the   former  of 
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them  I  shall  subjoin  a  few  extracts,  as  being 
treasures  well  worth  preserving,  and  also  as 
samples  of  Mr.  Senior's  style. 

The  following  passage  is  from  the  review  of 
"  Rob  Roy,"  which  exhibits  Mr.  Senior's  admirable 
power  of  analysing  the  emotions  which  sway  the 
human  heart  and  influence  the  conduct,  and  of 
showing  also  how  those  feelings  are  modified  by 
habits,  circumstances,  and  public  opinion.  After 
describing  the  qualities  which  enabled  Rob  Roy, 
a  self-made  man  without  rank  or  fortune,  to 
maintain  the  difficult  and  perilous  position  he  held 
for  forty  years,  Mr.  Senior  goes  on  to  observe  : — 

"And  he  must  have  been  a  man  of  extra- 
ordinary courage.  Some  of  our  readers  may 
perhaps  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  last  has 
been  doubted,  and  certainly  on  the  occasions 
which  are  the  most  usual  tests  of  courage,  he  be- 
haved ill.  He  fought  two  duels,  and  in  both  of  them 
yielded  in  no  very  honourable  manner  ;  and  at  the 
battle  of  Sheriff's  Muir  it  was  recorded  that : — 

"  '  He  never  advanced 
From  the  place  where  he  was  stanced 
Till  there  was  nae  mair  to  do  there  at  a',  man.' 

"  But  the  fact  is,  no  two  things  can  be  more 
different  than  the  courage  of  an  outlaw  and  that 
of  a  soldier.    The  first  is  founded  on  familiarity 
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with  danger ;  it  is  the  virtue  of  rude  times,  and  can 
be  obtained  only  by  repeated  exposure  to  peril. 
The  second  is  founded  on  the  point  of  honour  ; 
it  can  exist  only  in  the  most  artificial  state  of 
society,  and  it  is  so  far  from  requiring  repeated 
exposures,  that  it  is  often  most  perfectly  exhibited 
by  men  who  were  never  in  danger  before  in  their 
lives. 

"  The  first  arises  from  the  contempt  which  is  the 
proverbial  result  of  familiarity.  A  man  who  has 
often  been  in  danger  has  learned  to  distinguish  its 
real  from  its  apparent  symptoms,  to  fear  the  light- 
ning, not  the  thunder.  He  has  learned  to  balance 
the  hazards  of  different  modes  of  escape — to  wait 
the  opportunity  for  putting  into  practice  that  which 
appears  the  most  promising,  and  to  snatch  that 
opportunity  when,  on  the  whole,  it  appears  probable 
that  a  better  will  not  offer.  All  this  supposes 
great  calmness,  but  is  compatible  with  thorough 
detestation  of  all  unnecessary  risk.  It  not  only  is 
compatible  with  such  a  detestation,  but  its  natural 
tendency,  if  uncounteracted  by  other  causes,  is  to 
produce  it.  The  constant  association  in  such  a 
man's  mind  has  been  that  it  is  a  thing  to  be  as 
much  as  possible  avoided.  His  constant  medita- 
tion has  been,  '  How  shall  I  attain  my  object  with 
the  least  hazard,  and  having  attained  it,  how  shall 
I  best  provide  for  my  safety?'     Such  habits  fit 
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him  admirably  for  avoiding  danger,  and  for  en- 
countering it  when  it  cannot  be  avoided  ;  but  very 
ill  for  thrusting  himself  into  it  when  it  can,  or  for 
continuing  in  it  when  any  mode  of  escape  is  open. 
No  man  can  show  more  calmness  in  danger  than 
a  North  American  Indian,  or  try  more  frightful 
modes  of  escape,  if  they  are  the  best  that  offer, 
or  fight  more  desperately,  if  he  is  absolutely  forced 
to  fight ;  but  he  will  endure  any  fatigue,  cold, 
sleeplessness,  and  famine,  to  surprise  his  deadliest 
enemy,  rather  than  meet  him  on  fair  or  nearly 
fair  terms. 

"  Military  courage  is  founded  on  the  glory 
attached  to  the  endurance  of  danger,  and  to  the 
infamy  attached  to  undue  fear.  And  as  no  neces- 
sary bounds  can  be  assigned  to  qualities  which 
are  in  themselves  unnatural,  the  necessary  en- 
durance was  first  raised  to  insensibility,  and  at 
last  to  delight  in  danger.  In  that  most  artificial 
period  which  followed  both  the  English  and 
French  civil  wars,  when  the  minds  of  men,  de- 
prived of  the  violent  sources  of  excitement  to 
which  they  had  been  accustomed,  ran  into  every 
sort  of  affectation  and  absurdity,  a  gentleman 
seems  to  have  been  bound  to  hold  any  opportunity 
of  encountering  danger,  a  source  of  unalloyed 
enjoyment.  .  .  . 

"A  man  so  trained  would  have  shone  on  those 
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occasions  on  which  we  have  described  Rob  Roy  as 
failing  ;  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  he  would 
have  heard,  with  the  same  presence  of  mind,  the 
Baillie's  step  on  the  Tolbooth  stairs  ;  and  whether, 
if  strapped  like  him  to  Evan  Bigg,  he  would  have 
had  sufficient  boldness  to  plan  his  escape,  sufficient 
composure  to  execute  it,  or  sufficient  patience  to 
delay  it  to  the  most  favourable  instant." 

I  will  now  give  an  extract  from  Mr.  Senior's 
journals  of  conversations  with  distinguished 
persons — a  voluminous  and  interesting  work. 
The  following  is  taken  from  a  conversation  with 
Thiers,  the  celebrated  historian,  on  the  subject  of 
Louis  Napoleon.  It  may  be  interesting  to  some 
of  my  readers  to  hear  what  was  his  opinion  of 
Napoleon's  character,  and  of  the  estimation  in 
which  he  was  held  in  France  at  the  time  this  con- 
versation took  place,  which  was  in  the  year  1862. 

"  I  asked  Thiers,"  says  Mr.  Senior,  "  if  he 
shared  the  general  opinion,  that  Louis  Napoleon's 
prestige  was  diminishing. 

"  Tliicrs.  It  is  gone !  His  reign  as  an  absolute 
monarch  is  over.  I  told  you,  six  years  ago,  that 
the  amount  of  liberty  which  he  has  left  in  the  con- 
stitution, like  a  young  tree  that  has  rooted  itself 
in  an  old  wall,  would  grow  and  extend  until  it 
burst  the  obstacles  by  which  he  thought  he  had 
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confined  it.  His  wars — one  just,  the  other,  though 
absurd,  successful — diverted  public  attention,  but 
now  it  is  fixed  on  him.  We  have  long  seen  the 
folly  and  weakness  of  his  foreign  policy.  Now,  he 
has  himself  told  us,  that  his  domestic  policy  has 
been  as  mischievous,  that  he  has  wantonly  ruined 
our  manufactures,  and  with  a  revenue  twice  as  great 
as  that  of  his  uncle  has  incurred  a  debt  which  will 
weigh  us  down  until  we  shake  it  off  by  a  bank- 
ruptcy. All  this,  he  has  proclaimed  to  Europe  from 
the  tribunes  of  the  Senate  and  the  Corps  Legislatif. 

"  Senior.  Will  he  silence  these  tribunes  ? 

"  Thiers.  If  he  does,  he  must  give  us  something 
in  their  place — le  droit  d*  interpellation  for  instance. 

"  Senior.  That  seems  to  me  the  last  thing  he  will 
give.  For  a  man  who  generally  has  no  plan,  and 
when  he  has  one  conceals  it,  and  plays  the 
statesman  en  conspiration,  nothing  could  be  more 
offensive  than  to  be  required  to  state  what  it  is 
that  he  intends  to  do. 

"  Thiers.  Some  such  concession,  however,  he  must 
make.  The  country  will  not  bear  to  return  to  the 
Constitution  of  1852,  under  which  the  Chambers 
were  to  ignore  politics.  The  next  step  will  be  to 
take  his  ministers  from  the  Chambers,  and  that  is 
Parliamentary  Government. 

"  Senior.  And  do  you  think  he  will  submit  to 
that? 
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"  Thiers.  I  think  that  if  he  sees  in  time  the 
necessity  he  will  do  so.  His  great  merit  is,  quHl 
sait  reader.  He  is  obstinate  in  his  ends,  but  not 
in  his  means.  But  he  may  discover  the  real  nature 
of  his  position  too  late.  He  may  fall,  as  Louis 
Philippe  did,  unexpectedly.  His  great  strength 
is  the  conviction  of  the  bourgeoisie  that  the 
government  which  follows  him  must  give  liberty 
of  the  press,  and  that  a  free  press  will  produce 
revolution  after  revolution,  until  a  new  despot 
again  fetters  it." 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  journal  kept 
in  Egypt  :— 

"  I  called  on  Clot  Bey,  and  found  with  him 
Hekekyan,  who  left  Cairo  a  few  days  before  us. 

"  We  talked  of  the  incompatibility  of  Islamism 
and  good  government. 

"  Clot.  I  attribute  the  inferiority  of  Maho- 
metans principally  to  polygamy.  Every  harem 
is  a  little  despotism  in  which  the  vices  of 
despotism  —  its  lawlessness,  its  cruelty,  its  in- 
trigues, the  pride  and  selfishness  of  its  master, 
and  the  degradation  of  its  subjects  —  are  re- 
produced on  a  smaller  scale,  but  not  with  less 
intensity.  Every  wife  is,  of  course,  the  enemy 
of  all  the  others  ;  the  children  take  part  with  their 
mothers,  and  hate  their  half-brothers  and  sisters. 
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They  are  trained  up  in  the  evil  passions  of  a 
family  war,  its  stratagems,  its  falsehood,  its  spite, 
and  its  revenge. 

"  Polygamy,  again,  renders  unavoidable  the 
seclusion  of  women.  A  man  can  secure  the 
affections,  and,  indeed,  watch  the  conduct  of  one 
wife  ;  he  cannot  expect  to  be  loved  by  three  or 
four.  He  must  control  them  by  force,  and  the 
only  effectual  way  is  to  shut  them  up, 

"  Seclusion  brings  with  it  the  power  of  wanton 
divorce  ;  as  the  two  sexes  never  meet,  a  husband 
does  not  see  his  wife  till  after  the  marriage.  No 
one  would  marry  so  blindly  if  the  tie  were  indis- 
soluble. 

"  The  practice  of  the  husband  paying  for  the 
wife,  instead  of  receiving  a  portion  with  her,  follows 
the  facility  of  divorce.  A  provision  must  be  made 
for  her  on  the  very  probable  contingency  that  she 
will  be  thrown  again  on  her  father's  hands  as  a 
divorced  woman,  and  the  value  of  a  divorced 
woman  is  not  above  half  that  of  a  virgin. 

"  This  again  produces  early  marriages :  it  is  a 
better  speculation  to  sell  a  daughter  at  eleven  than 
twenty,  just  as  a  farmer  finds  it  better  to  sell  his 
mutton  at  two  years  old  than  at  five  ;  and  these 
early  marriages  give  us  mothers  unfit  to  bring  up 
their  children.  If  polygamy  degrades  the  wife 
depraves  the  children,  and  turns  the  husband  into 
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a  tyrant,  does  not  that  institution  alone  account  for 
Mussulman  inferiority? 

"  Senior.  Admitting  the  mischievousness  of 
polygamy,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  inferior 
civilization  of  Mahometans  is  also  in  some 
measure  to  be  attributed  to  what  is  called  their 
fatalism.  ^ 

u  According  to  European  notions,  God  has 
ordained  that  events  shall  succeed  one  another  in 
obedience  to  certain  rules.  When  we  have  dis- 
covered one  of  these  rules  we  endeavour  to  take 
advantage  of  it,  in  order  to  occasion  the  concur- 
rence of  the  events  which  we  desire." 


NOTE. 

It  is  curious,  that  among  those  eminent  men  just  de- 
scribed, who  were  the  associates  and  friends  of  Archbishop 
Whately  at  Oxford,  four  (Coplestone,  Arnold,  Hinds,  and 
Senior)  were  totally  wanting  in  one  of  what  the  phrenolo- 
gists call  "the  perceptive  organs,"  the  organ  of  music.  To 
every  one  of  these  four,  the  finest  melody  or  harmony  was 
nothing  but  a  mere  noise,  and  awakened  no  more  response 
than  the  rumbling  of  a  cart  wheel ;  yet  Coplestone  was  remark- 
able for  his  quickness  in  distinguishing  voices  and  steps,  and 
Dr.  Hinds  for  his  accurate  perception  of  time  and  measure. 
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REMARKABLE  MEN  AT  OXFORD  [continued). 

There  is  one  whom  I  must  not  leave  unnoticed 
here,  and  that  is  the  Rev.  Baden  Powell,  Savilian 
Professor  of  Geometry,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
mathematicians  and  opticians  of  his  day.  He  was 
also,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  distinguished  in 
a  less  desirable  way,  as  one  of  the  writers  in  the 
celebrated  "Essays  and  Reviews,"  a  work  which, 
though  its  authors  were  among  the  most  able  of 
their  time,  was  even  more  notorious  from  the  depar- 
ture of  most  of  its  articles  from  the  lines  of 
orthodox  belief,  than  for  the  talent  which  it  dis- 
played. 

Baden  Powell  was  a  remarkable  instance  of  how 
much  a  great  amount  of  brain  power  may  in 
certain  directions  make  itself  conspicuous,  in  spite 
of  an  unfavourable  bodily  temperament.  Not 
that  he  suffered  from  ill-health,  but  that  his  bodily 
constitution  was  almost  entirely  deficient,  not  only 
in  buoyancy  and  energy,  but  in  physical  strength. 
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But  his  mental  powers,  in  a  great  measure,  con- 
cealed this  deficiency,  by  enabling  him,  without 
any  effort,  to  outstrip  the  most  diligent  students. 
Reading  a  proposition  of  Euclid  was,  to  him,  as 
easy  a  task  as  reading  a  novel  would  be  to  another. 
A  proof  of  this  was  given  in  his  examination  for 
mathematical  honours,  in  which  he  obtained  a  first- 
class.  But  either  his  memory  was  so  peculiarly 
unretentive,  or  his  diligence  was  so  much  at  fault, 
that  (as  I  was  informed)  he  had  forgotten  all,  or 
nearly  all,  the  propositions  on  which  he  was 
examined,  and  had  to  work  them  out  of  his  head 
in  the  examination  schools.  The  difficulty  of 
doing  so  was  not  probably  as  great  as  it  would 
have  been  had  they  been  altogether  new  to  him, 
but  still  the  feat  was  a  marvellous  one.  I  men- 
tioned to  him  that  I  had  heard  this  incident 
related  of  him,  and  he  did  not  deny  its  correctness. 

He  might  probably  have  been  distinguished  both 
as  a  musician  and  an  artist,  but  here  his  languor  of 
temperament  was  an  hindrance.  He  never  gave 
himself  the  trouble  to  learn  his  notes,  and  never 
took  pains  to  learn  drawing.  But  his  comic 
sketches,  though  generally  scratched  off  without 
any  care  or  pains,  were  admirable.  Fortunately, 
as  a  general  rule,  he  could  not  take  likenesses, 
though  he  could  take  the  most  spirited  sketches  of 
classes  of  persons.    But  this,  of  course,  could  not 
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make  him  enemies,  whereas  a  power  of  caricaturing, 
combined  with  a  power  of  taking  portraits,  which 
is  a  gift  that  few  can  resist  using,  seldom  or  never 
fails  to  raise  a  hostile  spirit.  There  was,  however, 
one  caricature  which  is  attributed  to  him,  and 
which  certainly  is  a  likeness,  and  it  is  a  likeness  of 
the  backs  of  two  men,  not  of  their  faces.  The 
two  thus  caricatured,  however,  I  think,  rather 
enjoyed  the  picture,  and  were  certainly  not 
offended  at  it.  It  was  a  back  view  of  Dr. 
Whately  and  Dr.  Hinds — the  former  with  his 
college  cap  at  the  back  of  his  head,  as  he  usually 
wore  it ;  the  latter  shouldering  his  umbrella  like  a 
gun,  as  was  his  habit. 

It  is  curious  that  Baden  Powell's  power  of  humour 
only  exhibited  itself  in  his  drawings,  for  I  never 
heard  him  utter  an  humorous  remark,  though  he 
had  a  great  relish  for  the  humorous  sayings  and 
writings  of  others,  as  his  face  showed. 

As  a  preacher  he  was  liked  by  some  persons  ; 
his  sermons  were  always  sensible.  But  his  manner 
was  extremely  heavy,  and  he  never  would  write  his 
sermons,  though  he  had  not  the  gifts  requisite  for 
an  effective  extempore  preacher. 

His  religious  opinions  during  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  underwent  a  great  change,  and  a  change  not  for 
the  better  in  the  eyes  of  orthodox  Christians.  But 
the  singular  thing  about  him  was  that  he  was  never 
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the  least  aware  of  the  fact  that  he  had  altered  his 
views,  though  his  earlier  writings,  when  compared 
with  his  later  ones,  bore  witness  to  the  fact. 

I  am  now  about  to  introduce  the  reader  to  two 
brothers  who  may  fairly  be  reckoned  among  the 
minor  celebrities  of  Oxford,  John  and  Philip  Dun- 
can. As  they  are  totally  unknown  to  the  present 
generation,  and  their  fame,  even  in  their  lifetime 
(though  they  were  both  authors),  was  very 
limited,  their  mention  here  might  seem  super- 
fluous, deservedly  as  they  were  valued  by  their 
friends.  My  apology  is,  first,  that  they  were  what 
would  be  called  "characters" ;  and  secondly,  that  the 
only  daughter  of  the  elder  of  them  is  the  widow 
of  the  late  lamented  and  honoured  Bishop  Fraser. 

This  elder  brother,  Mr.  John  Duncan,  married 
very  late  in  life,  and  lived,  after  his  marriage, 
chiefly  at  Bath.  Philip,  the  younger  brother,  died 
a  bachelor,  at  an  advanced  age  ;  but  for  many 
years  the  two  brothers  resided  for  the  chief  part 
of  every  year  in  Oxford.  Both  of  them  were 
fellows  of  New  College,  and  their  characters, 
talents,  and  pursuits  gave  them  a  sort  of  unique 
position  in  the  university  not  often  enjoyed  by 
fellows  of  a  college.  Both  were  cultivated  and 
accomplished,  and  men  of  great  powers  of  obser- 
vation, but  not  accurate  reasoners,  though  they 
valued  themselves  on  this  latter  quality^  And 
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here  I  must  mention  an  incident  which,  as  far  as 
it  goes,  is  rather  in  favour  of  the  truth  of  phren- 
ology, though  I  have  no  intention  in  relating  it  of 
constituting  myself  an  advocate  in  favour  of  that 
science.  A  gentleman,  whether  a  foreigner  or  not 
I  forget,  once  visited  Oxford,  and  was  treated 
with  much  kindness  and  attention  by  the  two 
brothers.  Being  a  phrenologist,  he  gave  their 
characters  from  their  heads,  and,  in  respect  of 
their  intellectual  qualities,  described  them  as  they 
really  were,  but  not  as  they  imagined  themselves  to 
be.  "The  perceptive  organs,"  he  said,  "were  large, 
but  the  reflective  ones  very  moderate."  Now  this 
could  hardly  have  been  the  result  of  personal 
observation,  for  he  had  not  known  them  long 
enough  to  draw  any  certain  conclusions  on  this 
point. 

Their  knowledge  of  natural  history  was  con- 
siderable ;  both  of  them  wrote  on  the  subject, 
and  one  was  curator  of  the  Ashmolean  Museum. 
They  also  possessed  another  talent,  to  a  degree 
seldom,  if  ever,  equalled  in  Englishmen,  viz.,  the 
art  of  improvising.  They  could  extemporise 
verses,  either  in  English  or  Latin,  almost  as 
rapidly  as  others  could  speak  prose.  Their  verses 
were  very  fairly  good,  often  enlivened  by  wit  or 
humour,  but  they  could  not  improve  them  after- 
wards.   Poetry  made  so  quickly  is  hardly  ever  of 
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a  very  high  order.  Hence  the  Frenchman's  advice 
to  a  poet,  "  Essayez  de  faire  des  vers  plus  diffi- 
cilement,"  is  probably  good,  if  it  could  be  acted  on. 
"But  I  had  rather,"  Archbishop  Whately  remarked, 
"  be  such  a  poet  as  Duncan,  than  be  a  Scott  or  a 
Byron,  to  be  criticized  and  disputed  over  by  rivals 
and  reviewers ;  for  Duncan's  verses  afford  him 
nothing  but  pleasure."  He  said  of  these  two 
brothers  that  John,  the  elder  of  the  two,  possessed 
intellectually  both  the  strong  points  and  the 
deficiencies  of  his  brother  in  an  exaggerated  degree. 

The  Duncans  were  both  of  them  lay  fellows  ; 
they  never  followed  any  profession,  but  the  exercise 
of  practical  benevolence  was  to  them  in  some 
measure  a  substitute  for  one.  Not,  indeed,  that 
they  ever  (as  far  as  I  know)  worked  in  connection 
with  any  philanthropic  society.  But  they  made  it 
their  business  to  investigate  individual  cases  of 
distress,  and  to  relieve  them  when  deserving.  It 
would  be  well  if  some  who  content  themselves 
with  giving  money  indiscriminately,  while  they 
grudge  the  time  and  trouble  needed  for  inquiry, 
would  follow  their  example. 

One  piece  of  experience  which  the  Duncans 
acquired  in  this  work  was  just  what  might  have 
been  conjectured  beforehand.  It  was  this,  that 
the  tales  of  distress  which  seemed  the  least  com- 
plete, where  the  suffering  was  somewhat  mitigated, 
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or  where  the  narrator  admitted  that  his  misfortunes 
arose  partly  through  his  own  fault,  were  generally 
the  true  ones. 

Philip  Duncan  lived  in  Oxford  for  some  time 
after  his  brother's  marriage.  But  as  years  rolled 
on,  he  found  his  position  in  the  university  altered. 
He  became  a  person  of  less  importance  than  he 
formerly  was.  This  was  owing  partly  to  his 
brother's  removal,  and  partly  to  the  natural 
changes  which  left  him  one  of  the  few  relics  of 
a  past  generation,  most  of  his  contemporaries 
having  dropped  off.  His  conversation  and  his  old- 
fashioned  wit  and  other  qualities,  which  used  to 
delight  his  former  friends,  were  less  appreciated  by 
the  rising  men.  At  last  he  resigned  his  fellowship, 
thinking  it  hardly  fair  to  keep  out  younger  candi- 
dates, and  retired  to  Bath,  where  he  remained  till 
his  death. 

I  will  transcribe  one  of  his  poems,  the  only 
one  which  is  now  in  print,  as  a  specimen  of 
his  style  of  versification.  It  is,  like  his  other 
poems,  lively  and  witty,  but  without  a  grain 
of  poetic  spirit.  It  first  appeared  in  Bent  ley's 
Miscellany,  at  the  time  when  the  assignment 
system  was  in  use. 

THE  LAND  OF  CONTRARIETIES. 

There  is  a  land  in  distant  seas 
Full  of  all  contrarieties. 
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There  beasts  have  mallards'  bills  and  legs, 
Have  spurs  like  cocks,  like  hens  lay  eggs. 
There  quadrupeds  go  on  two  feet, 
And  yet  few  quadrupeds  so  fleet : 
And  birds,  although  they  cannot  fly, 
In  swiftness  with  the  greyhound  vie. 
With  equal  wonder  you  may  see 
The  foxes  fly  from  tree  to  tree  ; 
And  what  they  value  most  so  wary 
These  foxes  in  their  pockets  carry. 
There  parrots  walk  upon  the  ground, 
And  grass  upon  the  trees  is  found. 
On  other  trees,  another  wonder, 
Leaves  without  upper  side  or  under. 
There  apple  trees  no  fruit  produce, 
But  from  their  trunks  pour  cidrous  juice. 
There  pears  you'll  scarce  with  hatchet  cut ; 
Stones  are  outside  the  cherries  put  ; 
Swans  are  not  white,  but  black  as  soot. 
There  a  voracious  ewe  sheep  crams 
Her  paunches  with  flesh  of  tender  lambs.1 
There  neither  herb,  nor  root,  nor  fruit, 
Will  any  Christian  palate  suit, 
Unless  in  desperate  mood  ye  fill  ye 
With  root  of  fern  or  stalk  of  lily.2 
Instead  of  bread  and  beef  and  broth, 
Men  feed  on  many  a  roasted  moth, 
And  find  their  most  delicious  food 


1  It  was  said  that  in  certain  pastures  the  sheep  were 
seized  with  a  morbid  appetite  for  eating  young  lambs,  not 
their  own  lambs,  but  those  of  their  neighbours.  I  mentioned 
this  fact  to  an  old  Australian  settler,  and  he  said  he  had 
never  heard  of  it.  But  I  suppose,  nevertheless,  that  it  is 
true,  but  perhaps  it  either  did  not  exist  in  his  neighbourhood 
or  the  disease  has  died  out. 

2  Of  course  this  applies  only  to  indigenous  plants. 
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In  grubs  picked  out  of  rotten  wood. 

There  birds  construct  their  shady  bowers, 

Decked  with  bright  feathers,  shells,  and  flowers  ; 

To  these  the  cocks  and  hens  resort. 

Run  to  and  fro,  and  gaily  sport. 

Others  a  hot-bed  join  to  make 

To  hatch  the  eggs  which  they  forsake. 

There  missiles,  from  far  distance  bent, 

Come  whizzing  back  from  whence  they  went.1 

There  courting  swains  their  passion  prove 

By  knocking  down  the  girls  they  love.2 

There  every  servant  gets  his  place 

By  character  of  foul  disgrace. 

There  vice  is  virtue,  virtue  vice, 

And  all  that's  vile  is  voted  nice.3 

The  sun,  when  you  to  face  him  turn  ye, 

From  right  to  left  performs  his  journey. 

The  North  winds  scorch,  but  when  the  breeze  is 

Full  in  the  South,  why  then  it  freezes. 

Now  of  what  place  can  such  strange  tales 

Be  told  with  truth  but  New  South  Wales  ? 

All  the  statements  made  in  this  poem,  para- 
doxical as  they  seem,  were  true  at  the  time  the 
poem  was  written,  and  most  of  them,  I  believe,  are 
true  now. 


1  These  missiles  are  called  boomerangs. 

2  It  used  to  be  the  custom  of  the  Australian  savages, 
when  any  of  them  wanted  a  wife,  to  go  to  the  huts  of 
another  tribe,  generally,  I  believe,  an  hostile  one,  and  knock 
down  the  girl  they  wished  to  marry,  and  carry  her  off  in  a 
helpless  state  to  their  own  dwelling. 

3  This  was  written  before  the  system  of  transportation 
was  abolished. 
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The  name  of  John  Hughes  is  as  little  known  to 
the  present  generation  as  the  name  of  the  Duncans. 
But  he  deserves  some  notice,  though  indeed,  as  his 
life  was  on  the  whole  quiet  and  uneventful,  I 
have  not  as  much  to  say  about  him  as  I  could 
wish.  He  was  the  father  of  Thomas  Hughes,  the 
author  of  "  Tom  Brown,"  and  certainly  as  far  as 
abilities  go,  deserved  as  much  fame  as  his  son  ;  but 
he  did  not  obtain  it.1  One  reason  for  this  was,  that 
he  wrote  so  little.  And  fame  requires  quantity  as 
well  as  quality  in  a  man's  literary  productions. 

I  am  not  aware  that  Mr.  Hughes  wrote  anything 
besides  a  Latin  prize  poem  of  great  merit,  a  few 
English  poems,  and  an  article  in  the  "  Encyclo- 
paedia Metropolitana,"  on  Poetry.  My  father,  who 
was  one  of  his  greatest  friends  and  admirers,  used 
to  say,  the  <l  great  fault  of  John  Hughes  is  that  we 
have  so  little  of  him  :"  but  for  this  he  would  have 
considered  him  a  great  poet ;  but  he  remarked, 
"  Some  men's  vein  is  limited,  though  it  may  be 
excellent  as  far  as  it  goes."  It  appears  to  me, 
however,  that  had  he  not  spent  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  in  the  country,  chiefly  associating  with 

1  His  talents  also  descended  to  his  only  daughter,  the  late 
Mrs.  Nassau  Senior,  whose  energetic  efforts  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  workhouse  children  will  long  cause  her 
name  to  be  remembered  even  by  those  who  had  not  the 
pleasure  of  personal  acquaintance  with  her  as  an  attractive 
and  highly  accomplished  woman. 
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those  who  were  intellectually  far  below  him,  he 
might  have  done  more  in  a  literary  way,  and  made 
himself  better  known.  But  he  certainly  deserves 
a  place,  though  not  perhaps  the  highest  place, 
among  that  illustrious  body  of  men,  who  like  a 
galaxy  of  stars,  once  shed  their  light  over  Oriel. 

Among  these,  John  Hughes  shone  forth  like  an 
embodied  joy,  spreading  mirth  and  gladness  where- 
ever  he  went.  Mr.  Senior,  who  was  one  of  his 
oldest  friends,  said,  that  he  thought  him,  when  he 
was  about  five  and  twenty  years  old,  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  young  men  he  had  ever  met. 
There  was  something  about  him,  to  my  mind,  quite 
unique,  insomuch  that  I  can  hardly  fancy  the 
same  sort  of  character  reappearing.  He  was 
jovial,  he  was  poetical,  full  of  humour,  and  with 
a  wonderful  power  of  pathos  ;  a  ripe  scholar,  his 
conversation  interspersed  with  quotations  (some 
persons  thought  with  too  many) ; 1  and  withal  pos- 
sessing an  exuberance  of  spirits,  which  made  him 
frolicsome  as  a  schoolboy,  just  come  home  for  the 
holidays. 

Respecting    his   life,   I   have    not    much  to 

1  He  was  also  what  few  Englishmen  were  at  that  time,  a 
good  modern  linguist,  well  acquainted  with  German,  Italian, 
and  Spanish.  His  powers  of  recitation  were  great,  and  none 
who  heard  him  repeat  a  comic  or  weird  poem  or  ballad  will 
easily  forget  it. 
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relate,  only  having  seen  him  in  his  occasional 
visits  to  us  in  the  days  of  rny  youth.  Living  in 
the  country,  as  I  remarked,  he  did  not  see  many 
who  could  thoroughly  appreciate  him,  or  could 
draw  out  his  higher  powers,  though  they  probably, 
all  of  them,  felt  the  charm  of  his  society.  He  was 
not,  however,  without  occasional  visits  from  per- 
sons of  distinction  ;  e.g.,  from  my  father,  and  from 
Miss  Mitford,  and  Harrison  Ainsworth.  The 
visits  of  the  two  latter  were  often  long  ones.  He 
was  an  active  magistrate  in  Berkshire,  during  all 
the  Swing  riot  times  in  '29  and  '30,  and  used  to 
be  constantly  off  at  nightfall  to  the  glare  of 
burning  ricks  in  the  neighbouring  parishes,  though 
his  own  parish  was  perfectly  quiet.  He  was  also 
selected  as  one  of  the  justices  of  the  peace,  at  the 
trial  of  the  Mayor  of  Bristol.  These  were  the 
only  events  which  broke  the  quiet  of  his  country 
life.  Perhaps  there  might  have  been  some  interest- 
ing incidents  connected  with  them.  But  they  have 
never  been  recorded. 

I  subjoin  two  of  Mr.  Hughes's  poems,  one  as 
a  specimen  of  his  pathos,  the  other  of  his  humour. 
One  of  them  was  written  on  the  death  of  his 
first  wife,  which  happened  very  early  in  their 
marriage.  It  was  suggested  by  hearing  an 
organ  play  the  tune  of  "  Oh  where,  and  oh 
where  is  your  Highland  Laddie  gone ! "  which 
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was  her  favourite  air.  The  words  are  set  to  the 
same  air. 

ADDRESS  TO   A  TRAVELLING   SAVOYARD  : 

To  the  air  of  the  " Blice  Bells  of  Scotland" 

What  soul-breathing  accents  along  my  chamber  steal  ? 
What  sounds  of  soft  comfort  my  lonely  sorrows  heal  ? 
Oh,  thine,  thou  mystic  melody — though  tun'd  for  lonely 
gain  ! 

And  'tis  peace  in  my  heart,  when  it  hears  thy  plaintive 
strain. 

Those  graces  of  science  that  charm  the  master's  ear, 
Though  Beauty  attune  them,  no  more  my  sorrows  cheer, 
But  come,  thou  son  of  poverty,  bent  down  with  toil  and 
pain  ; 

For  the  charm  of  remembrance  endears  thy  simple  strain. 

'Tis  thine,  hoary  minstrel,  each  vision  to  restore 
Of  the  joys  that  are  vanish'd,  the  friends  that  live  no  more. 
For  Fancy  o'er  my  widovv'd  heart  resumes  her  fairy  reign, 
And  I  live  o'er  the  past,  while  I  hear  thy  plaintive  strain. 

When  the  bright  star  of  Hope  on  my  early  morning  smil'd, 
And  my  love's  brighter  glance  every  toil  and  care  beguiled, 
I  gaz'd  on  that  soft-beaming  eye  which  never  spoke  disdain, 
And  I  sigh'd  with  delight,  as  she  sang  that  plaintive  strain. 

Oh  !  clos'd  are  those  eyes  which  alone  my  soul  could  warm 
And  cold  are  those  lips  which  lent  song  its  sweetest  charm ; 
Yet  still  some  magic  spell  lingers  round  her  favourite  strain, 
'Tis  the  soft  joy  of  grief — oh  !  renew  it  once  again. 
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Then  again  wake  those  notes  and  that  mournful  joy  bestow 
On  him  whose  chilFd  breast  can  no  other  solace  know, 
For  still  on  Memory's  aching  eye  her  form  revives  again, 
And  I  view  her  once  more,  when  I  hear  that  plaintive 
strain. 

When  Jife's  welcome  bourn  my  o'er-wearied  steps  have 
found, 

Once  more  on  my  dull  ear  be  breath'd  that  well-known 
sound, 

Its  nameless  spell  shall  chase  away  each  throb  of  transient 
pain, 

And  my  soul  part  in  peace,  as  it  hears  the  plaintive  strain. 

THE  CRABSTOCK. 

Air  :  "  The  Green  Immortal  Shamrocks 

Thro'  Britain's  isle  as  Hymen  strayed,  upon  his  ambling 
'  pony, 

With  Buller  sage  in  wig  arrayed  to  act  as  Cicerone, 
To  them  full  many  a  spouse  forlorn  complained  of  guineas 
squandered, 

Of  visage  torn,  and  breeches  worn,  and  thus  his  godship 
pondered, 

Oh,  the  Crabstock,  the  green  immortal  Crabstock  ! 
I'll  ensure  a  lasting  cure,  in  Russia's  native  Crabstock. 

With  magic  wand  he  struck  the  earth  and  straight  his  con- 
juration 

Gave  that  same  wholesome  sapling  birth,  the  husband's 
consolation. 

"  Dispense,"  quoth  he,  "  thou  legal  man,  this  new  discovered 
treasure, 

And  let  thy  thumb's  capacious  span  henceforward  fix  its 
measure  ;  " 
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Oh  !  the  Crabstock,  the  green  immortal  Crabstock,1 

Long  essayed  on  jilt  and  jade  be  Buller's  magic  Crabstock. 

The  olive-branch,  Minerva's  boon,  betokens  peace  and  quiet, 
But  'tis  Hymen's  sage  gift  alone  can  quell  domestic  riot  ; 
For  'tis  a  maxim  long  maintained  by  Doctors  and  Logicians, 
That  peace  is  most  securely  gained  by  vigorous  politicians. 

Oh  !  the  Crabstock,  the  green  immortal  Crabstock  ! 
Its  sturdy  shout  quells  all  dispute,  the  wonder-working 
Crabstock. 

In  idleness  and  youthful  hours,  when  graver  thoughts  are 
stupid, 

Then  fly  to  rose  and  myrtle  bowers  to  worship  tiny  Cupid  ; 
But  spliced  for  life  and  wiser  grown  and  sick  of  sighs 
and  rhyming 

They  haunt  the  Crabtree  bovver  alone,  the  leafy  shrine  of 
Hymen. 

Oh  !  the  Crabstock,  the  green  immortal  Crabstock  ! 
Love  bestows  the  useless  rose,  but  Hymen  gives  the  Crab- 
stock. 

Before  I  take  leave  of  Mr.  John  Hughes,  I 
cannot  resist  transcribing  the  greater  part  of  a 
letter  which  he  wrote  to  my  father  on  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  Archbishopric  of  Dublin.  The  letter 
is  eminently  characteristic  of  the  writer,  for  it  is 

1  This  is  in  allusion  to  the  fact  that  Judge  Buller  in 
deciding  on  the  thickness  of  the  rod  with  which  a  man 
should  be  allowed  to  beat  his  wife,  said  it  should  be  "  as 
thick  as  my  thumb" — his  thumb  being  remarkable  for  its 
size. 
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full  of  that  humour — schoolboy  frolic  and  warmth 
of  heart — for  which  he  was  distinguished  ;  and 
the  few,  the  very  few,  who  are  still  living  and 
who  remember  Mr.  Hughes,  will,  if  it  meets  their 
eye,  confess  that  it  brings  back  his  image  as 
forcibly  before  them,  as  if  they  had  parted  from 
him  only  yesterday.    It  runs  thus  : — 

"  My  Dear  Whately, — I  only  heard  the  glorious 
piece  of  news  yesterday,  on  my  return  from  a 
visit  of  a  few  days,  and  believed  it  at  first  to  be 
one  of  those  things  which  so  completely  square 
with  one's  own  wishes,  and  notions  of  right,  that 
'  they  are  too  good  to  be  true.'  But  having  run 
about,  and  fairly  ascertained  it  to  be  true,  I  can 
say — Old  friends  and  old  Ireland  for  ever ! 

"  Hurrah,  a  thousand  times !  !  !  !  and  God  bless 
and  send  you  long  life  and  health  to  do  good  in 
the  station  for  which  he  meant  you.  Lord  Grey 
is  a  noble  Trojan  for  having  found  this  out,  and, 
please  Heaven,  I  will  have  his  bust  in  my  sanctum. 
As  I  have  heard  the  matter,  it  was  the  finest 
thing  done  in  the  finest  way.  I  am  glad  the 
old  junta  is  not  present  at  this  moment,  as  I 
should  infallibly  get  drunk  to  his  Grace's  health, 
and  the  Premier's.  But  it  is  better  and  more 
decorous  to  enjoy  the  sober  and  waking  certainty 
of  the  matter,  as  I  am  now  doing. 
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"Best  regards  and  congratulations  at  home,  in 
which  my  wife  begs  most  heartily  to  join. 

"  Ever  truly  yours, 

"  J.  Hughes. 

"...  and  I  say  again  Hurrah,  your  Grace ! " 

Never,  surely,  were  warmer  or  more  sincere 
congratulations  offered  to  any  man.  But  what 
a  remarkable  contrast  does  the  joyous  spirit  of 
this  letter  present  to  the  feelings  with  which  my 
father  himself  regarded  his  appointment.  The 
accepting  of  it  was  to  him  a  sacrifice  which  only 
a  strong  sense  of  duty  impelled  him  to  make, 
and  as  he  himself  expressed  it,  the  gilding  of 
the  pill  only  made  it  the  more  unpalatable  to 
him.  For  the  title,  the  dignity,  and  the  glitter 
of  the  episcopal  office  were  to  him  simple 
encumbrances.  "  My  love  of  approbation,"  he  said, 
"  would  have  been  gratified  by  receiving  the  offer 
of  it,  not  by  accepting  it." 

What  Archbishop  Whately  thought  of  J.  Hughes 
as  a  poet  is  well  expressed  in  these  lines,  which 
I  therefore  insert,  though  they  were  never  intended 
for  publication — 

"  Since  the  days  when  Apollo  great  Homer  first  fired 
And  the  bold  martial  strains  of  Tyrtasus  inspired, 
Mere  musical  nonsense  our  warblers  required 
Good  song  was  divorced  from  the  muse. 
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Now  genius  and  harmony  once  more  unite, 
And  long  may  they  flourish  by  concord  more  bright, 
Our  spirits  to  warm  and  our  ears  to  delight 
With  the  verse  and  the  voice  of  a  Hughes." 

Blanco  White  comes  in  last  among  the  list 
of  that  set  of  Oriel  men  of  whom  I  have  been 
speaking,  and  some  of  whose  portraits  I  have 
been  drawing,  for  though  older  in  point  of  years 
than  any  of  them,  his  residence  at  Oriel  was  of 
later  date  than  theirs.  The  university  granted 
him  (a  most  unusual  favour  in  those  days)  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  without  his  having 
entered  Oxford  or  Cambridge  as  an  undergraduate 
and  taken  the  previous  degree  of  B.A.  But  his 
case  was  a  very  peculiar  one,  and  justified  (they 
thought)  a  deviation  from  the  ordinary  rules. 

The  name  and  history  of  this  gifted  but  unfortu- 
nate man  is  still,  I  believe,  remembered  by  many. 
Once  they  created  a  stir  in  the  thinking  part 
of  the  English  public.  He  was  by  birth  a 
Spaniard,  and  entered  the  priesthood  in  his  own 
country.  After  passing  through  a  stage  of  in- 
fidelity, he  embraced  Protestant  views,  and  was 
obliged  to  make  his  escape  to  England,  where  he 
was  received  with  great  kindness  and  sympathy. 
He  resided  for  some  time  at  Oriel  College,  and 
it  was  there  I  think  (though  I  am  not  sure),  that 
he  first   made  the  acquaintance  of  my  father. 
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A  friendship  was  formed  between  them  which 
lasted  to  the  end  of  Blanco  White's  life,  in  spite 
of  the  unhappy  change  in  his  religious  views  which 
clouded  and  saddened  the  latter  years  of  that  life. 

He  published,  besides  many  pamphlets  and 
reviews,  a  book  bearing  the  title  of  "  Doblado's 
Letters  from  Spain,"  in  which  he  adopted  the 
nom  de  phimey  of  "  Leucadio  Doblado,"  in  allu- 
sion to  his  own  name  (literally,  Double  White).1 
This  work  gives  an  account  of  his  early  mental 
struggles  and  the  difficulties  he  had  to  encounter, 
which  has  all  the  interest  of  a  romance.  But  I 
cannot  enter  into  a  detail  of  them.  I  must  speak 
of  him  merely  as  I  knew  him.  However,  I  shall 
give  one  extract  from  the  above-mentioned  work 
(which  has  long  been  out  of  print),  as  a  specimen 
of  his  style. 

Later  on,  when  my  father  was  appointed  to  the 
Archbishopric  of  Dublin,  he  offered  him  a  home 
in  his  house,  and  there  he  lived  for  many  years 
honoured,  respected,  and  beloved,  and  surrounded 
with  every  comfort.  It  seemed  to  be  just  the 
haven  of  rest  which  he  required,  the  place  of  all 


1  It  was  this  book  which  first  suggested  to  the  poetess 
Mrs.  Hemans — at  that  time  at  the  zenith  of  her  fame — her 
poem  of  "  The  Forest  Sanctuary,"  describing  the  struggles 
and  sufferings  of  a  Spanish  Protestant  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation. 
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others  where  he  might  be  enabled,  (to  use  the 
words  of  Horace)  "  Ducere  sollicitae  jucunda  oblivia 
vitae,"  as  far  as  such  a  result  was  attainable. 

But,  alas !  a  change  in  his  opinions  made  him 
desirous  of  leaving  this  calm  retreat.  He  left  it  of 
his  own  accord,  for  my  father  and  mother  would 
gladly  have  kept  him  with  them  in  spite  of  their 
differences  of  views.  But  he  wished  for  a  sepa- 
ration, and  exchanged  his  happy  home  in  Ireland, 
for  a  dreary,  lonely  lodging  in  Liverpool.  The 
views  which  he  embraced  in  his  latter  years  were 
Socinian,  and  those  who  were  of  that  persuasion 
felt  (not  unnaturally)  proud  of  a  convert  who 
possessed  such  brilliant  talents,  and  who,  having 
gone  through  so  many  changes  of  opinion,  had 
at  last  landed  in  their  creed  ;  and  accordingly 
they  were  very  angry  when  it  was  said  by  some 
of  his  friends,  on  the  authority  of  three  medical 
men  (independently  of  each  other),  that  he  was 
of  unsound  mind.  They  did  not  perceive  that 
their  extreme  anxiety  about  the  testimony  of  one 
single  individual  seemed  at  least  to  betray  a 
secret  sense  of  the  weakness  of  their  own  cause. 
But  even  waiving  the  question  of  the  soundness 
or  unsoundness  of  his  mind,  Blanco  White's  testi- 
mony was  really  worth  nothing  to  them.  For, 
with  all  his  remarkable  powers,  he  was  singularly 
wanting  in  ballast,  and,  though  possessed  of  con- 
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siderable  power  of  reasoning,  was  frequently  led 
astray  by  his  imagination.  My  father  used  to 
describe  him  as  a  man  who  resembled  one  who 
follows  a  sunset.  For  when  he  looked  at  certain 
schools  of  religious  opinion  from  a  distance,  or 
perhaps,  rather,  when  he  first  embraced  their 
views,  they  appeared,  like  the  clouds  illumined  by 
the  setting  sun,  bright  with  heavenly  colours  ;  but 
when  he  had  become  thoroughly  accustomed  to 
them,  they  seemed  gradually,  like  those  bright 
clouds,  to  fade  into  the  cold  grey  twilight. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  when  he  had 
thrown  off  popery,  and  thrown  off  infidelity,  and 
held  the  religious  views  of  a  Protestant  church- 
man, he  enjoyed  more  settled  peace  of  mind  than 
he  ever  felt  either  before  or  afterwards.  And  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  this  was  really  that 
peace  which  our  Saviour  left  as  a  legacy  to  all 
His  disciples,  and  that  the  loss  of  it,  in  Blanco 
White's  case,  was  owing  to  unsoundness  of  mind, 
and  therefore  he  was  not  morally  responsible  for 
his  change  of  views. 

My  father  used  to  speak  of  him  as  positively 
deranged.  But  I  do  not  think  that  this  epithet  is 
applicable  to  his  mental  condition  at  the  period  I 
am  now  speaking  of.  A  man  may  be  (as  I  am 
convinced  that  Blanco  White  was  in  the  latter 
years  of  his  life)  of  unsound  mind,  without  being, 
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in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  insane.  And  indeed 
it  is  not  wonderful  that  with  a  mind  naturally 
unstable,  with  an  excitable  and  highly  sensitive 
temperament,  the  severe  afflictions  of  his  earlier 
days  should  have  produced  in  him  a  morbid  action 
of  the  brain.1 

On  his  deathbed,  however,  he  said  something 
which  gave  considerable  hope  that  he  had  returned 
to  his  former  faith.  His  words  were,  "  To  me 
Jesus  is  Christ,  and  Christ  is  God,  though  (he 
added)  not  in  the  sense  of  the  metaphysical 
divines."  He  left  a  memoir  of  himself,  and  a 
diary,  which  were  published  after  his  death,  but 
which  have  been  (I  am  happy  to  say)  long  out  of 
print,  for  the  diary  was  full  of  the  painful  reflections 
of  one  who  was  suffering  in  mind  and  body,  and 
who  was  without  comfort ;  but  it  conveys  one 
useful  lesson — if  we  compare  Blanco  White's  sick 
bed  with  that  of  many  a  suffering  Christian  who 
is  happy  and  comforted  and  supported  by  the 
felt  presence  of  his  Saviour ;  whereas  his  creed 
afforded  him  no  consolation,  his  God  did  not 
answer  him  by  fire.  However,  as  I  have  already 
remarked,  I  hope  and  believe  that  this  mental 
darkness  was  the  result  of  disease,  and  that  it  has 

1  That  the  brain  was  affected,  I  know  from  the  testimony 
of  two  physicians,  one  of  whom  was  the  celebrated  Sir 
Philip  Crampton. 
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long  since  vanished  before  the  beams  of  the  Sun 
of  righteousness. 

At  one  time  of  his  life  Blanco  White  wrote 
much,  but  none  of  his  works  have  survived, 
except  the  most  useful  one  of  all,  i.e.,  the  "  Poor 
Man's  Preservative  against  Popery,"  and  even  this 
is  out  of  print  in  England,  though,  I  am  happy  to 
say,  it  has  been  translated  into  Spanish,  and  cir- 
culated in  Spain,  so  that  he  has  been  enabled, 
though  dead,  to  speak  to  his  countrymen. 

His  poetical  powers  were  considerable.  As  a 
specimen  I  will  give  a  sonnet  which  has  been 
very  much  admired.  It  was  dedicated  to  S.  T. 
Coleridge  (the  celebrated  poet),  who  was  a  friend 
of  his.  And  I  believe  Coleridge  said  that  it  was 
the  best  sonnet  he  had  ever  read,  but  his  testi- 
mony was  not  worth  much,  if  what  I  have  heard 
be  true,  z>.,  that  he  would  have  paid  the  same 
compliment  to  the  poetry  of  any  friend.  The 
sonnet  in  question  and  some  of  Blanco  White's 
other  poems  afford,  perhaps,  the  only  instances  of 
poetry  of  high  merit  being  written  by  one  in  a 
language  not  originally  his  own. 

NIGHT  AND  DEATH. 

Oh  Night,  when  all  unseen,  the  first  man  knew 
Thee  by  report  alone,  and  heard  thy  name, 
Did  he  not  tremble  for  this  earthly  frame, 
This  glorious  canopy  of  light  and  blue  ? 
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Till  'neath  a  curtain  of  translucent  dew 
Bathed  in  the  rays  of  the  great  setting  flame 
Hesperus  with  the  host  of  heaven  came, 
And  lo  !  Creation  widened  on  his  view. 
Who  would  have  thought  that  darkness  lay  concealed, 
Beneath  thy  rays,  Oh  Sun  !  or  who  could  find, 
While  flower  and  leaf  and  insect  stood  revealed, 
That  to  such  endless  orbs  thou  mad'st  us  blind  ? 
Weak  man,  why  to  shun  death  such  anxious  strife  ? 
If  light  can  so  conceal,  wherefore  not  life? 

I  will  now  supplement  these  recollections,  with 
some  others,  furnished  me  by  one  of  my  sisters, 
which  I  will  give  in  her  own  words: — 

"  Blanco  White  had  uncommon  musical  powers. 
He  played  both  the  piano  and  violin ;  on  the 
latter  with  exquisite  taste  and  skill,  and  could 
extemporise  with  happy  effect  upon  the  simplest 
theme,  making  his  subject  now  grave  and  now 
gay.  It  was  said  that  a  lady  quite  ignorant  of 
music,  who  had  been  listening  to  his  violin- 
playing  (when  he  lodged  in  a  room  adjoining  hers) 
remarked  to  him,  after  he  had  been  improvising 
some  of  his  musical  fancies,  '  It  is  curious,  I  have 
been  hearing  you  practise  for  some  time,  but 
you  seem  quite  unable  to  get  out  a  tune.  Had 
not  you  better  give  up  music  ?  You  will  surely 
never  succeed ! '  He  was  much  amused  at  her 
want  of  perception  of  what  improvisation  meant. 
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"  His  taste  and  ear  were,  however,  painfully 
fastidious,  and  curiously  exclusive.  Beethoven 
and  some  of  the  old  classical  Italian  composers 
were  almost  the  only  ones  he  cared  for ;  for 
Handel's  music  he  had  an  absolute  dislike. 

"  He  had  a  great  fund  of  anecdote,  and  loved 
to  amuse  children  with  lively  stories  and  descrip- 
tions. Some  survive  who  remember  his  vivid 
pictures  of  his  own  country — his  ludicrous  history 
of  the  proud  and  poor  Spaniard,  who  having  only 
a  single  pear  for  his  dinner,  took  an  opportunity 
of  enjoying  it  in  the  corner  of  the  street  when 
the  world  of  Seville  was  taking  its  mid-day  siesta, 
and  began  by  devouring  the  peel  to  make  the  most 
of  his  scanty  repast  ;  but  seeing  a  lady  peeping 
out  of  her  lattice  and  laughing  at  his  manoeuvres, 
he  flung  the  fruit  into  the  gutter,  that  she  might 
think  it  was  eccentricity  and  not  poverty,  which 
made  him  resort  to  such  an  expedient ! 

"  But  though  fond  of  children  and  popular  with 
them,  he  was  not  a  successful  teacher  of  young 
people.  He  could  not  easily  enter  into  difficulties 
in  learning  which  were  no  difficulties  to  him.  He 
had  wonderful  power  in  acquiring  languages  ;  and 
quite  late  in  life  mastered  German,  with  which  he 
had  been  previously  quite  unacquainted,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  study  theological  works  in  that  language. 
With  the  celebrated  Neander  he  formed  a  friend- 
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ship  through  correspondence  ;  and  this  eminent 
writer  dedicated  one  of  his  works  to  him  in  terms 
expressive  of  real  affection  as  well  as  esteem. 
This,  however,  was  before  the  change  in  his 
opinions,  which,  I  believe,  Neander  did  not  live 
to  know." 

EXTRACT   FROM   "  DOBLADO'S  LETTERS 
FROM  SPAIN." 

"  The  austerity  of  the  Carthusian  rule  of  life 
would  cast  but  a  transient  gloom  on  the  mind  of 
an  enlightened  observer,  if  he  could  be  sure  that 
the  misery  he  beheld  was  voluntary  ;  that  hope 
kept  a  crown  of  glory  before  the  eyes  of  every 
wretched  prisoner  ;  and  that  no  unwilling  victim 
of  a  temporary  illusion  was  pining  for  light  and 
liberty  under  the  tombstone  sealed  over  him  by 
religious  tyranny.  But  neither  the  view  of  the 
monks,  fixed  as  statues  in  the  stalls  of  their 
gloomy  church  ;  nor  those  that  are  seen  in  the 
darkest  recesses  of  the  cloisters,  prostrate  on  the 
marble  pavement,  where,  wrapt  up  in  their  large 
white  mantles,  they  spend  many  an  hour  in  medita- 
tion ;  nor  the  bent,  gliding  figures  which  wander 
among  the  earthy  mounds  under  the  orange  trees 
of  the  cemetery — that  least  melancholy  spot  within 
the  walls  of  the  monastery — nothing  did  ever  so 
harrow  my  feelings  in  that  mansion  of  sorrow  as 
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the  accidental  meeting  of  a  repining  prisoner. 
This  was  a  young  monk  who,  to  my  great  surprise, 
addressed  me  as  I  was  looking  at  the  pictures  in 
one  of  the  cloisters  of  the  Carthusians  near  Seville, 
and  very  politely  offered  to  show  me  his  cell.  He 
was  perfectly  unknown  to  me,  and  I  have  every  reason 
to  believe  I  was  equally  so  to  him.  Having  admired 
his  collection  of  flowers,  we  entered  into  a  literary 
conversation,  and  he  asked  me  whether  I  was  fond 
of  French  literature.  Upon  my  showing  some 
acquaintance  with  the  writers  of  that  nation,  and 
expressing  a  mixed  feeling  of  surprise  and  interest 
at  hearing  a  Carthusian  venture  upon  that  topic, 
the  poor  young  man  was  so  thrown  off  his  guard 
that,  leading  me  to  a  bookcase,  he  put  into  my 
hands  a  volume  of  Voltaire's  1  Pieces  Fugitives,' 
which  he  spoke  of  with  rapture.  I  believe  I  saw  a 
volume  of  Rousseau's  works  in  the  collection  ;  yet 
I  suspect  that  this  unfortunate  man's  select  library 
consisted  of  amatory  rather  than  philosophical 
works.  The  monk's  name  is  unknown  to  me, 
though  I  learned  from  him  the  place  of  his  birth ; 
and  many  years  have  elapsed  since  this  strange 
meeting,  which,  from  its  insulation  amidst  the 
events  and  impressions  of  my  life,  I  compare  to  an 
interview  with  an  inhabitant  of  the  invisible  world. 
But  I  shall  never  forget  the  thrilling  horror  I  felt, 
when  the  abyss  of  misery  into  which  that  wretched 
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being  was  plunged,  opened  suddenly  upon  my 
mind.  I  was  young,  and  had,  till  that  moment, 
mistaken  the  nature  of  enthusiasm.  Bred  as  I 
was  in  a  Carthusian  convent,  I  firmly  believed  it 
could  not  be  extinguished  but  with  life.  This 
ocular  evidence  against  my  former  belief  was  so 
painful  that  I  hastened  my  departure,  leaving  the 
devoted  victim  to  his  solitude,  there  to  wait  the 
odious  sound  of  the  bell  which  was  to  disturb  his 
sleep,  if  the  subsequent  horror  of  having  committed 
himself  to  a  stranger  allowed  him  that  night  to 
close  his  eyes." 


REMARKABLE  MEN  AT  OXFORD  AND 
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CHAPTER  V. 


REMARKABLE  MEN  AT  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE. 

Before  taking  leave  of  Oxford  men,  I  will  give  a 
few  of  my  recollections  of  the  late  Dean  Stanley,  as 
I  knew  him  in  his  younger  days.  But,  first,  I  must 
speak  of  his  father,  the  former  Bishop  of  Norwich. 
Though  certainly  inferior  in  his  abilities  to  his 
highly  gifted  son,  he  was,  nevertheless,  an  eminently 
useful  man  ;  and  as  he  performed  in  the  diocese  of 
Norwich  a  work  which  few  men  could  have  effected 
so  well,  I  ought  not  to  pass  him  over  without  some 
notice.  Though  he  published  one  or  two  pamphlets, 
the  only  literary  work  by  which  he  was  well  known 
is  a  small  book  entitled,  "  Stanley  on  Birds."  This 
work  (which  was  very  popular  in  its  day)  is  now 
out  of  date. 

Bishop  Stanley  was  a  great  naturalist,  and 
also,  I  believe,  a  student  of  geology,  sciences 
of  which  his  son  knew  nothing.  There  is  an 
amusing  anecdote  related,  illustrative  of  his  love 
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of  ornithology.  Once,  when  a  bird  had  flown  into 
the  robing-room  of  the  House  of  Lords,  he  and 
Archbishop  Whately,  whose  tastes  on  this  subject 
were  as  strong  as  those  of  Stanley,  were  both 
sedulously  engaged  in  endeavouring  to  catch  the 
intruder,  which,  I  suppose,  rather  amused  the 
lookers-on.  At  any  rate,  the  story  was  retailed, 
and  Bathurst,  a  son  of  the  former  Bishop  of  Norwich, 
on  hearing  it,  exclaimed  :  "  Thank  heaven,  my 
father  was  not  a  bird-catcher ! "  I  think  he  was 
thankful  for  small  mercies,  for  it  would  have  been 
well  if  his  father  had  been  half  so  active  and 
efficient  a  bishop  as  he  whom  he  called  a  bird- 
catcher. 

In  justice  to  the  reforms  effected  by  Bishop 
Stanley,  I  ought  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  state  of 
the  diocese  of  Norwich  in  the  time  of  his  prede- 
cessor. A  great  many,  if  not  most  of  the  country 
clergy  within  the  neighbourhood  of  Norwich 
resided  in  that  town,  and  on  Sundays  one  of  their 
number  used  to  take  it  in  turn  to  go  the  round  of 
the  adjoining  parishes  and  give  a  service  in  them. 

I  have  heard  some  very  amusing  stories  respecting 
some  of  the  older  generations  of  clergy  who  lived 
in  those  days.  They  did  not  possess  that  sense  of 
propriety  which  we  see  now,  even  in  secular  and 
worldly  clergymen.  At  least  it  appears  not,' if  we 
judge  by  one  or  two  anecdotes  which  I  shall  now 
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relate.  I  may  be  judging  them  hardly,  but  I  think 
not,  for  a  straw  shows  which  way  the  wind  blows. 

One  of  this  set  of  Norwich  clergymen  was  once 
officiating  in  a  church  which  was  not  his  own,  and 
finding  it  very  difficult  to  get  thoroughly  into  the 
surplice,  which  was  probably  too  small  for  him, 
grew  quite  impatient  and  said,  "  I  think  the  devil 
is  in  the  surplice  ;"  to  which  the  old  clerk,  meaning 
to  be  very  civilly  acquiescent,  and  not  seeing  the 
hidden  sarcasm  of  his  own  remark,  answered,  "  I 
think  he  is,  sir." 

Another  clergyman,  who  was  officiating  at  his 
own  church,  and  had  forgotten  his  sermon,  said 
to  the  clerk,  in  a  voice  audible  to  the  congre- 
gation, "  Go  to  Mrs.  "  (an  old  lady,  who  was 

one  of  his  congregation  and  was  sitting  in  her 
pew),  "  and  ask  her  to  lend  me  her  volume  of 
sermons."  The  clerk  went  round  to  her,  and  she, 
in  tones  equally  audible  to  the  whole  congregation, 
explained  where  it  was  to  be  found,  and  the  clerk 
brought  it ;  and  when  the  clergyman  had  read  a 
sermon  which  he  had  selected  out  of  the  volume,  he 

said,  in  conclusion  :  "Now  you  may  thank  Mrs.  

for  a  very  good  sermon." 

Bishop  Bathurst,  though,  I  believe,  an  amiable 
and  genial  man,  was  as  inefficient  a  bishop  as, 
I  suppose,  ever  sat  on  the  Bench.  He  always 
used  to  defer  to  others  the  settlement  of  any 
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parochial  matters.  "  Settle  it  as  you  think  best  ; 
I  am  sure  you  will  settle  it  right,"  was  his 
usual  answer  when  any  question  came  before 
him.  His  examinations  for  orders  were,  from 
all  I  can  learn,  a  mere  farce,  as  indeed  the  follow- 
ing anecdote  will  show.  Once,  in  examining  a 
candidate,  he  was  rather  more  searching  than 
usual  in  his  questions,  which  so  astonished  and 
provoked  the  young  man  who  was  undergoing 
this  examination  that  he  said,  with  an  oath,  "  I'm 

  if  I  will  stand  this."     Now  most  bishops 

would  have  ordered  him  out  of  the  room,  and 
refused  to  ordain  him  ;  but  Bishop  Bathurst  merely 
said  in  a  soothing  tone,  "  Now,  my  dear  young 
man,  now  don't  swear  "  ! 

Well,  all  these  stories  and  facts  which  I  have 
related,  of  the  truth  of  which  I  have  no  doubt,  go 
to  show  what  the  state  of  the  diocese  of  Norwich 
was  at  the  time  when  Bishop  Stanley  came  to  it. 
I  may  be  exaggerating,  but  I  do  not  think  I  am, 
when  I  say  that  the  work  of  reforming  it  was  pro- 
bably something  like  the  cleansing  of  the  Augean 
stables.  But  Stanley,  though  certainly  his  outward 
appearance  was  not  that  of  a  Hercules  (for  he  was 
a  small  and  spare  man),  was  nevertheless  most 
eminently  fitted  for  this  sort  of  work.  Not  that  his 
conformation,  either  physically  or  mentally,  was  epis- 
copal.   He  was  restless  as  regards  his  body,  impul- 
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sive  in  hisfeelings,and  unrestrained  in  the  expression 
of  them.  All  these  peculiarities  are  inconsistent 
with  episcopal  dignity.  But  they  were  small  defects 
when  put  in  the  balance  with  his  energy  and 
fidelity  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office. 
And,  indeed,  as  every  excellence  has,  generally,  its 
attendant  defects,  so  men  of  great  energy  and  un- 
tiring activity  are  generally  men  of  less  dignity 
and  what  is  called  presence,  than  quieter  spirits — 
especially  if  they  are  small  men,  for  of  such  it  may 
generally  be  said,  "  Igneus  est  ollis  vigor,"  which 
interferes  with  that  repose  of  manner  which  is 
most  favourable  to  external  dignity.  And  though 
dignity  of  mind  and  weight  of  character  may 
counterbalance  these  defects,  they  cannot  quite 
override  them. 

Therefore  Bishop  Stanley,  as  regards  externals, 
certainly  did  not  come  up  to  the  beau  ideal  of 
a  bishop.  He  could  seldom  keep  still,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  he  were  made  of  elder  pith  or 
quicksilver,  or  some  other  light  or  buoyant  mate- 
rial. He  was,  as  I  said,  very  impulsive,  and  occa- 
sionally hot-tempered  and  hasty,  though  never 
rancorous,  and  eminently  kind  and  generous.  But 
it  was  to  be  regretted  that  he  was  little  able  to 
control  the  exhibition  of  his  feelings.  I  heard  it 
remarked  that  when  he  was  in  the  cathedral  you 
could  know  by  the  manner  in  which  he  delivered 
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the  blessing  whether  he  approved  or  disapproved 
of  the  sermon  ;  and  it  was  said  that,  when  he  was 
present  at  the  celebrated  trial  of  Rush  the  murderer, 
and  heard  him  in  his  defence  make  one  of  those 
remarks  which  so  deservedly  disgusted  the  audience, 
he  stood  up  and  cried,  "  Monster  ! "  for  which  he 
was  rebuked  by  the  judge,  a  humiliating  thing  for 
a  prelate.  Whether  this  story  is  true  I  cannot  say 
for  certain  ;  but  I  think,  considering  Bishop  Stan- 
ley's habit  of  giving  open  expression  to  the  feelings 
of  the  moment,  it  is  highly  probable. 

At  the  same  time,all  these  peculiarities  were  toned 
down  and  rendered  less  glaringly  conspicuous  in  him 
than  they  would  have  been  in  some  others,  by  the 
fact  that  he  was  every  inch  a  gentleman,  and  pos- 
sessed that  indefinable  grace  which  distinguishes  a 
man  of  birth  from  one  who  is  a  mere  parvenu^  even 
though  the  latter  may  have  acquired  a  superficial 
polish  from  mixing  in  good  society. 

Still,  however,  if  it  had  not  been  that  Stanley 
was  one  of  the  most  active  and  efficient  of  bishops, 
I  should  have  said  that  the  Episcopal  Bench  was 
not  the  position  for  which  he  was  intended  by 
nature.  His  natural  element  was  the  sea,  and  his 
earliest  predilections  lay  in  that  direction ;  and  to 
the  last  he  took  the  greatest  interest  in  anything 
relating  to  nautical  matters.  As  a  bishop,  he  had 
some  deficiencies  besides  those  already  mentioned. 
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He  was  not  altogether  a  good  theologian  or  an 
accurate  student  of  the  Bible  ;  at  least,  I  know  of 
one  or  two  instances  where  he  showed  himself 
deficient  in  these  points. 

In  transacting  clerical  business,  his  successor 
Bishop  Hinds  was  much  his  superior,  only,  un- 
fortunately, owing  to  different  causes,  which  it  is 
needless  here  to  detail,  he  was  not  often  at  hand. 
I  mention  these  points  because,  when  we  draw  the 
portrait  of  a  public  man,  it  is  better  to  paint  it  in 
its  full  length  and  breadth,  to  set  forth  the  weak 
as  well  as  the  strong  points  of  his  character.  But, 
after  all,  who  is  there  who  has  not  his  peculiar 
faults  and  deficiencies  ?  and  where  shall  we  find 
among  those  who  sit  on  the  Bench  of  Bishops, 
any  who  come  up  to  the  perfect  ideal  of  what  a 
bishop  should  be — both  in  externals  and  internals  ? 

But  in  one  particular  Bishop  Stanley  was,  I 
should  say,  perfect.  He  looked  personally  into 
every  matter  which  required  inspection.  I  recol- 
lect that  in  a  parish  some  miles  from  Norwich,  of 
which  I  was  at  one  time  curate,  the  parishioners 
complained  that  the  rector  (who  was  old  and 
asthmatic)  was  not  fit  to  do  the  duty.  The  bishop 
went  over  to  his  church,  a  distance  of  at  least 
eight  miles,  in  order  that  he  might  hear  him  and 
judge  for  himself,  and  the  result  was  that  he  made 
him  keep  a  curate. 
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He  was,  I  believe,  in  the  habit  of  going  privately 
to  the  different  churches  in  Norwich — I  suppose 
partly  in  order  to  see  how  the  service  was  con- 
ducted. On  one  occasion  he  went  into  a  pew 
which  belonged  to  a  lady  who  evidently  did  not 
know  who  he  was.  When  she  came  into  it,  he 
said  :  "  I  am  afraid  I  have  taken  your  pew  ? "  to 
which  she  replied  rather  tartly,  "  Yes."  "  Then 
perhaps  I  had  better  go  elsewhere  ?  "  "I  should 
be  very  much  obliged  if  you  would,"  she  said.  He 
accordingly  left  the  pew  ;  but  at  the  end  of  the 
service,  the  lady  (who  had  a  great  respect  for 
Church  dignitaries)  discovered,  to  her  intense 
horror,  that  he  was  a  bishop  by  his  pronouncing 
the  blessing,  which  he  always  did,  even  when  he  was 
in  plain  clothes.    I  tell  the  story  as  it  was  told  me. 

A  black  marble  slab  in  the  centre  of  Norwich 
Cathedral  aisle  marks  the  spot  where  his  remains 
are  laid.  On  it  are  recorded  all  his  virtues,  public 
and  domestic.  Everything  which  is  said  there  is 
true  ;  but  the  question  occurs — What  is  the  use 
of  such  an  inscription  ?  If  people  know  that  it 
records  the  truth,  it  does  not  tell  them  anything 
which  they  were  not  aware  of  before  ;  if  they  do 
not  know  it,  the  testimony  of  an  epitaph  is  worth 
nothing  to  them,  for  they  know,  or  ought  to  know, 
that  such  testimony  is  not  to  be  trusted. 

Having  now  described  Bishop  Stanley,  I  will 
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give  the  reader  a  glimpse  of  his  illustrious  son, 
Arthur  Penhryn  Stanley,  late  Dean  of  Westminster. 

Among  the  group  of  Oxford  celebrities,  whose 
portraits  I  have  been  drawing,  there  is,  perhaps, 
none  so  well  known  to  the  public  as  Dean  Stanley; 
for  he  died  only  recently,  in  the  full  strength  of  his 
intellect  and  the  full  blaze  of  his  reputation.  It 
must,  however,  be  clearly  understood  that  I  am 
about  to  describe  him  merely  as  he  was  in  his 
younger  days  ;  for,  since  he  became,  in  the  fullest 
sense,  a  public  character,  I  have  had  no  intercourse 
with  him.  The  last  time  I  ever  saw  him  was 
when,  as  Canon  of  Canterbury,  he  showed  me  over 
the  cathedral  of  that  city,  describing,  in  his  pecu- 
liarly graphic  style,  the  circumstances  attending 
the  death  of  Becket. 

At  the  time  when  I  knew  him  best,  he  was 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  University  College,  Oxford, 
and  it  is  highly  probable  that  since  that  period  his 
character  (externally  at  least)  underwent  some 
changes.  I  was  not  his  contemporary  at  Rugby, 
and  therefore  can  only  tell  by  report  what  he  was 
there.  Canon  Farrar  (in  his  funeral  sermon  on 
him)  said  that  he  was  the  Arthur  of  "  Tom  Brown's 
Schooldays."  I  cannot  say  for  certain  whether  it 
was  so  or  not,  but  if  it  was,  it  could  not  have  been 
from  personal  knowledge  of  him  that  this  author 
described  him,  for  he  must  have  been  a  small  boy 
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in  the  lower  school  when  Stanley  was  in  the  sixth 
form.  I  know  nothing  about  him  at  this  period  of 
his  life,  except  that  he  belonged  to  a  class  of  youths, 
many  of  them  able  and  intellectual,  who  never 
voluntarily  join  in  games,  and  whose  only  relax- 
ation is  taking  walks  with  their  friends.  They  are 
mostly  persons  in  whom  the  moral  and  intellectual 
part  of  human  nature  predominates  almost  too 
much  (if  such  a  thing  be  possible)  over  the  animal 
part.  I  suppose  that  phrenologists  would  have 
described  Stanley  as  one  who  had  not  sufficient 
base  to  his  head,  to  supply  him  with  that  animal 
vigour  and  spirit  which  are  commonly  found  in 
youths  of  his  age.  But  if  this  were  a  deficiency, 
it  had,  nevertheless,  the  advantage  of  keeping  him 
safe  from  those  irregularities  of  conduct  which  so 
many  young  men  fall  into,  thereby  laying  up  for 
themselves  stores  of  self-reproach  to  be  felt  in  after 
life.  But  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  if  he  had 
possessed  a  little  more  knowledge  of  the  grosser 
temptations  to  which  our  fallen  nature  is  liable, 
he  might  have  had  clearer  views  on  the  subject  of 
the  Atonement,  and  a  stronger  sense  of  its  neces- 
sity than  his  writings  exhibit. 

His  university  career  was  a  singularly  successful 
one  ;  besides  being  a  first-class  man,  and  a  fellow 
and  tutor  of  his  college,1  he  gained  (as  an  under- 

1  He  also,  I  believe,  gained  the  Baliol  scholarship. 
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graduate)  the  Newdigate  prize  for  English  verse. 
The  subject  was  "The  Gipsies,"  a  good  one, 
especially  for  one  of  his  peculiar  turn  of  mind. 
His  poem  is  far  superior  to  the  general  run  of 
prize  poems,  and  shows  that,  had  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  writing  of  poetry,  he  might  have 
risen  to  eminence  in  that  line.  For  mathematics 
he  had  no  turn,  which  is  not  surprising,  for  his 
writings,  able  as  they  are,  do  not  display  any  great 
power  of  reasoning.  His  forte  lay  in  delineation  of 
character,  and  in  descriptions  of  adventures,  of 
scenes  enacted  in  the  drama  of  life,  or  of  striking 
views  in  inanimate  nature. 

This  power  of  word-painting,  long  before  it 
exhibited  itself  fully  in  his  books  and  sermons, 
used  to  shine  forth  in  private  life,  when  he  was 
in  the  company  of  intimate  friends,  and  felt  him- 
self perfectly  at  ease.  In  reading  his  writings  I 
am  forcibly  reminded  of  these  conversations,  and 
the  quiet,  yet  eager,  enthusiasm,  with  which  he 
fixed  on  the  striking  points  in  the  events  or  scenes 
which  he  described.  There  was  not  that  strained 
effort  at  brilliancy  which  we  see  in  some  of  the 
pictures  which  Macaulay  draws,  and  which,  beau- 
tiful as  they  are,  slightly  injures  their  effect. 

But  it  was  only  among  intimates  that  his  conver- 
sational powers  exhibited  themselves.  When  he 
entertained  in  his  own  rooms,  he  talked,  indeed,  but 
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not  as  one  who  was  sufficiently  at  ease  to  be  able  to 
stretch  his  mental  limbs  to  their  full  extent.  And 
in  general  society  he  was,  either  from  shyness  or 
reserve,  or  some  other  cause,  uncommonly  silent, 
scarcely  ever  addressing  even  the  lady  whom  he 
handed  down  to  dinner.  However,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  in  after  life,  when  he  had  mixed 
more  in  the  world,  this  defect  was  lessened,  if  not 
cured.  Indeed,  had  it  been  otherwise,  he  could 
scarcely  have  been  such  a  favourite  at  Court  as  we 
know  he  was. 

One  thing  about  him  has  struck  me  as  very 
remarkable,  z>.,  that  he  could  describe  outward 
nature  so  well,  and  yet  (at  the  time  I  had 
intercourse  with  him)  he  knew  so  little  about  it. 
One  of  his  college  friends  assured  me  that  he  could 
not  have  told  the  difference  between  one  kind  of 
tree  any  another.  In  after-life  he  must  have 
studied  nature  more,  or  at  least  have  been  coached 
up  in  the  products,  &c,  of  the  countries  which  he 
describes,  for  certainly  his  account  of  the  scenery 
and  flora  of  Palestine  shows  some  acquaintance 
with  these  subjects,  though  being,  to  a  certain 
degree,  colour  blind,  his  description  of  the  Red 
Sea,  &c,  is  incorrect  as  to  colouring. 

With  regard  to  Stanley's  personal  appearance 
and  general  demeanour,  what  he  was  in  his  latter 
days,  I  cannot  say  (except  from  photographs  of  him). 
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But  I  shall  describe  him  as  he  appeared  when  I 
knew  him.  He  was  (as  all  are  aware)  a  small  man, 
built  on  a  small  scale  ;  and  in  his  youth  he  wanted 
(what  perhaps  in  after-life  he  may  have  acquired) 
that  dignity  of  bearing  which,  when  not  accom- 
panied by  an  air  of  stiffness  and  self-assertion, 
which,  after  all,  does  not  imply  true  dignity,  often 
makes  us  forget  the  lowness  of  a  man's  stature. 
His  bodily  presence,  especially  when  walking, 
might  be  called  weak  and  undignified,  though  his 
"  speech  "  was  certainly  not  "  contemptible." 

But  it  was  only  bodily  dignity  which  he  wanted. 
His  face,  though  its  features  were  small  and  in- 
significant, had  a  calm  intellectual  expression  about 
it,  which  might  almost  be  called  grand.  And  his 
manners  were  certainly  not  such  as  would  have 
encouraged  any  one  to  take  liberties  with  him. 
But  yet  they  had  none  of  the  stereotyped  gravity 
which  in  my  younger  days  was  considered  charac- 
teristic of  the  Oxford  don,  none  of  that  pseudo- 
dignity  which  entrenches  itself  behind  its  position, 
nor  did  he  (as  far  as  my  experience  and  observa- 
tion went)  show  any  difference  in  his  demeanour  to- 
wards undergraduates  and  those  of  his  own  stand- 
ing. In  lecture  he  was  very  easily  tickled  by  a 
trifle,  and  when  he  once  began  to  titter  it  was  long 
before  he  could  stop  himself.  And  as  one  of  his 
pupils  thought  it  his  duty  to  echo  his  titter  with  a 
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loud  horse  laugh,  the  lecture-room  occasionally 
sounded  very  noisy. 

One  of  his  acquaintance  remarked  to  me, 
what  I  have  no  doubt  others  felt,  myself  among 
the  number,  that  even  when  they  knew  him 
well,  they  never  could  get  beyond  a  certain 
point  with  him.  I  fancy,  however,  that  some 
of  his  intimate  friends,  as  well  as  his  relations, 
were  able  to  pass  this  boundary  ;  for  he  was  a  man 
of  deep  and  strong  affections,  though  his  manners  to 
most  persons  were  cold  and  reserved ;  yet  very  few 
even  among  this  inner  circle  would  have  ventured, 
I  think,  to  indulge  in  those  playful  familiarities 
which  others  allow.  I  only  knew  one  of  his 
friends  who  would  venture  to  pat  him  on  the 
back,  and  that  was  the  late  Matthew  Arnold. 

I  regret  that  I  never  had  an  opportunity  of  meet- 
ing him  in  his  later  life,  for  it  would  have  been 
interesting  to  observe  how  far  the  peculiarities  I 
have  noticed  were  modified  by  matrimony  and 
intercourse  with  the  London  world. 

As  regards  his  marriage,  I  was  rather  startled 
when  I  heard  of  it,  for  I  had  always  fancied  (in 
common,  I  daresay,  with  many  others  of  his 
acquaintance)  that  he  would  live  and  die  a 
bachelor  ;  he  did  not  seem  formed  for  a 
domestic  life,  though  his  affections  were  strong ; 
and  was  not  at  all  likely  to  fall  in  love.  And, 
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indeed,  I  believe  he  never  would  have  thought  of 
marriage  had  the  idea  of  it  not  been  suggested  to 
him.  However,  a  helpmeet  was  just  what  he  re- 
quired, and  what  he  found,  in  the  excellent  partner 
with  whom  he  united  himself.  For,  like  many 
other  men  of  genius,  he  was  very  helpless  in  the 
ordinary  affairs  of  life.  When  travelling  abroad, 
his  companions,  considering  him  a  jewel  worth 
preserving,  used  to  look  after  him,  and  take  the 
business  of  the  road  upon  themselves. 

Before  parting  company  with  Stanley  I  must  say 
a  few  words  about  his  handwriting,  as  it  is  a  subject 
which  was  discussed  in  the  newspapers  shortly 
after  his  death.  His  hand  was  like  that  of  many 
other  men  of  genius,  both  ugly  and  illegible.  As 
a  proof  of  the  latter  fact,  I  will  mention  a  ludicrous 
mistake  which  was  once  made  at  the  post  office  as 
to  the  direction  of  one  of  his  letters  to  my  father. 
It  went  to  Bath  instead  of  Dublin,  and  at  last 
reached  its  destination  with  the  words  "  try 
Dublin  "  written  on  the  cover,  which  my  father 
returned  to  him,  in  order  to  show  him  the  in- 
convenience of  writing  illegibly,  and  perhaps  also 
for  the  joke  of  the  thing. 

To  make  any  extracts  from  Dean  Stanley's 
writings  would  be  unnecessary,  they  are  so  well- 
known  ;  but  I  cannot  avoid  referring  the  reader  to 
a  passage  in  his  work  on  Palestine,  where  he 
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describes  the  Lake  of  Galilee  as  it  was  in  the  time 
of  our  Lord,  for  it  is  a  very  good  specimen  of  his 
powers  of  description. 

And  now  I  must  leave  Oxford  and  migrate  to 
the  sister  university,  Cambridge.  The  only  re- 
markable men  there  whom  I  shall  notice  are 
Dr.  Whewell,  late  Master  of  Trinity,  and  Sedgwick, 
Professor  of  Geology. 

Dr.  Whewell  was  a  man  justly  famous  for  his 
great  talents  and  immense  general  information, 
which  extended  to  almost  every  subject.  It  has 
been  thought  that  his  ambition  in  this  direction 
was  carried  by  him  rather  too  far.  Sydney  Smith 
remarked  of  him,  that  "  his  forte  was  science,  his 
foible  omniscience."  It  was  said  that  he  would 
condescend  to  read  even  the  fashionable  novels  of 
the  day,  in  order  that  he  might  talk  to  ladies  about 
them  ;  and  I  myself  have  heard  him  repeat  a 
ballad  of  doggrel,  which  was  hardly  worth  reading, 
far  less  committing  to  memory,  in  order,  ap- 
parently, to  show  the  retentiveness  of  his  memory. 

But  certainly  the  amount  of  really  interesting 
and  useful  information  which  he  possessed  must 
have  been  very  great,  as  the  following  story  will 
testify.  It  was  said  that  a  certain  Cambridge 
man  was  resolved  to  find  some  subject  on 
which  Whewell  was  ignorant.     So  he  read  up, 
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in  the  "  Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana,"  or  "  Britan- 
nica"  (I  forget  which),  or  some  other  encyclopaedia, 
an  article  on  Chinese  Music.  When  he  met 
Whewell  at  dinner  he  broached  the  subject,  but 
found,  to  his  disappointment,  that  he  (Whewell) 
had  a  good  deal  of  fresh  information  to  give  on 
it ;  and  when  he  mentioned  the  article  in  question, 
Whewell  told  him  that  he  himself  was  the  writer 
of  it. 

With  the  undergraduates  he  was  extremely  un- 
popular, both  as  a  tutor  and  as  the  head  of  his 
college  ;  and  naturally  so,  for  he  treated  them  like 
inferior  beings.  And  it  was  unfortunate  for  older 
men  if  they  said  anything  silly,  for  he  would  tell 
them  so  in  so  many  words  ;  and  even  ladies,  to 
whom  he  was  generally  very  smooth  and  polite,  he 
would  pull  up  sharply  if  they  ventured  to  differ 
from  him  on  any  point.  It  is  a  pity  when  such 
men  as  Whewell,  presuming  upon  their  reputation 
and  the  services  which  they  have  rendered  to  the 
public,  allow  themselves  a  liberty  of  tongue,  which, 
were  they  ordinary  men,  they  would  not  dare  to 
use.  This  has  been  aptly  compared  to  the  levying 
of  black  mail — in  allusion  to  the  practice  of  some 
Scottish  chiefs,  who  in  this  manner  forced  their 
neighbours  to  pay  for  their  protection. 

Dr.  Whewell's  powers  of  study  must  have  been 
prodigious.    At  one  time  of  his  life  it  was  said 
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that  he  never  went  to  bed  till  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  He  took  but  little  exercise.  His  bodily 
frame  was  unusually  robust,  and  his  constitution 
unusually  strong  for  one  in  whom  the  brain  was  so 
powerfully  developed,  and  must  have  enabled  him 
to  bear  an  amount  of  continuous  mental  exertion 
which  most  men  would  have  broken  down  under. 
His  personal  appearance  was  more  powerful  than 
prepossessing.  He  used  to  be  called  the  Lion, 
and  Sedgwick  the  Eagle  of  Trinity.  I  have  heard 
that  once,  when  Whewell,  Sedgwick,  and  Peacock 
(Dean  of  Ely)  were  sitting  together,  one  of  them 
said  to  Sedgwick,  who  appeared  to  be  in  a  brown 
study,  "  What  are  you  thinking  of,  Sedgwick  ? " 
To  which  he  answered,  "  I  was  thinking  what  odd 
chance  could  have  brought  together  the  three 
ugliest  men  in  Cambridge."  To  which  Peacock 
(whom  some  persons  considered  as  the  ugliest  of  the 
three),  answered,  "  Speak  for  yourself,  Sedgwick." 

Sedgwick  was  one  of  those  genial  and  happy 
individuals  who  require  only  to  be  known  to  be 
liked,  and  if  well  known  to  be  beloved.  Wherever 
he  went  he  diffused  around  him  an  atmosphere  of 
cheerfulness,  which  was  the  result  of  a  happy 
combination  of  three  qualities — liveliness,  bene- 
volence, and  conversational  powers.  For  he  was 
really,  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  a  con  versa- 
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tional  man — not,  like  Coleridge  and  Macaulay, 
merely  a  great  talker.  He  knew  how  to  draw 
others  out  and  make  them  agreeable,  and  yet  he 
did  not,  like  Mr.  Senior,  content  himself  with 
"  picking  the  brains  "  of  other  men.  He  lived  and 
died  a  bachelor,  but  it  seemed  as  if  that  friend- 
liness of  disposition,  which  made  him  love  all 
mankind,  was  to  him  a  sort  of  substitute  for  the 
ties  of  domestic  life.  He  was  popular  alike  with 
young  and  old. 

Of  his  kindness  to  undergraduates  the  following 
story  is  a  sample.  There  was  a  young  man  at  the 
university,  who,  though  he  was  not  (as  far  as  I  know) 
acquainted  with  Sedgwick,  was  such  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  him  that  his  friends  (by  way  of  a  joke) 
wrote  an  invitation,  purporting  to  come  from  the 
professor,  which  the  youth  joyfully  accepted. 
Many  Cambridge  dons  would,  under  the  circum- 
stances, have  written  a  snubbing  answer,  or,  at 
all  events,  would  have  let  the  young  man  know 
that  he  had  been  imposed  upon.  Not  so  Sedgwick, 
who  received  the  youth  most  kindly.  To  his 
surprise  he  found  that  there  was  no  other  guest 
but  the  Dean  of  Ely,  and  he  was  at  a  loss  to 
understand  why  he  had  been  honoured  by 
being  asked  alone  to  meet  such  distinguished 
company. 

But  Sedgwick,  though  overflowing  with  the  milk 
II 
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of  human  kindness,  was  a  man,  nevertheless,  who 
could  hold  his  own,  and  whose  character  was  free 
from  mawkish  softness.  Indeed  upon  certain 
occasions  he  could  administer  a  sufficiently  stern 
rebuke. 

I  recollect  a  Trinity  man  telling  me  that  on  one 
occasion,  when  an  undergraduate  had  at  dinner 
time  been  throwing  bread  about  the  hall,  and,  I 
suppose,  pelting  his  fellow-students  with  it  ;  he 
saw  him  afterwards  standing  at  the  high  table, 
to  which  tribunal  he  had  been  summoned,  and 
receiving  a  stern  lecture  from  Sedgwick  and  the 
other  magnates,  on  the  impropriety  of  his  conduct. 
Indeed,  it  must  be  confessed,  and  I  am  sure  Sedg- 
wick himself  would  have  admitted  the  fact,  that 
his  temper  was  occasionally  rather  hasty.  But  it 
might  be  said  of  him  as  truly  as  of  any  man, 
that  he  did  not  let  the  "  sun  go  down  upon  his 
wrath." 

I  recollect  an  incident  which  happened  when  I  was 
at  Norwich,  and  which  will  serve  as  an  illustration 
of  this.  There  was  a  certain  incumbent  in  that 
town  who  consented  to  preach  in  a  Unitarian 
church,  a  step  which  his  friends  tried  in  vain  to 
dissuade  him  from  taking.  He  did  not  (it  is 
fair  to  say)  do  so  from  any  predilection  for  the 
views  of  the  Unitarians,  but  from  a  theory  that  we 
ought  to  show  sympathy  with  every  class  of  per- 
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sons,  including  Jews,  Turks,  &c.  Sedgwick  talked 
to  him  for  some  time  on  the  subject,  but  made  no 
impression.  He  owned,  when  speaking  of  this  inter- 
view, that  he  had  said  some  things  which  he  was 
afterwards  sorry  for,  and  that  at  last  he  told  him  that 
there  must  be  an  end  of  their  friendship.  But  this 
threat  was  not  carried  out,  for  shortly  afterwards 
I  met  the  same  clergyman  at  dinner  in  Sedgwick's 
house,  and  the  latter  treated  him  in  the  most 
friendly  manner.  I  must  mention  that  the  person 
in  question  had  the  candour  to  own  that  he  was 
wrong,  when  some  of  his  friends  put  the  question 
on  what  he  considered  the  right  ground.  But  I 
am  almost  sure  that  the  difference  between  him 
and  Sedgwick  was  made  up  before  he  had  cried 
"  peccavi." 

Like  Buckland,  Sedgwick  used  occasionally  to 
take  his  pupils  country  excursions  for  geological 
purposes.  Sometimes  he  went  out  alone  with  his 
hammer,  and  on  these  occasions  he  wore  a  very 
homely  garb,  which  occasionally  caused  ludicrous 
mistakes  to  be  made  as  to  his  position  in  life. 
Once,  when  he  was  engaged  in  breaking  stones 
on  the  road,  a  lady  who  was  driving  by,  taking 
him  for  a  labouring  man,  threw  him  a  shilling. 
It  so  happened  that  he  met  the  same  lady 
afterwards  at  dinner,  and  thanked  her  for  the 
shilling.    On  another  occasion  he  was  out  making 
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some  geological  researches  in  his  own  county  of 
Yorkshire,  and  feeling  very  hungry  went  into  a 
small  publichouse  and  asked  if  they  could  give 
him  anything  to  eat.  It  happened  to  be  their 
dinner  hour,  and  the  landlady  gave  him  some 
bread  and  bacon.  When  he  had  finished  his 
meal  he  asked  how  much  he  had  to  pay.  The 
landlady  said  she  would  only  charge  him  ten- 
pence,  as  she  thought  that  he  was  one  who  had 
seen  better  days. 

He  was  Canon  of  Norwich  as  well  as  Professor 
of  Geology  at  Cambridge.  When  he  was  appointed 
to  the  latter  post,  it  is  said  that  he  knew  nothing 
of  the  subject  of  geology,  but  that  the  electors 
appointed  him  under  the  firm  conviction  that  he 
was  both  able  and  willing  to  make  himself  master 
of  the  science. 

Though  I  have  visited  him  both  at  Norwich 
and  Cambridge,  I  never  heard  him  preach.  I 

1  He  was  not  remarkable  for  order  or  method  in  personal 
habits  ;  his  study  was  generally  in  a  state  resembling  chaos. 
It  was  said  of  him  that  a  phrenologist  who  had  been  manipu- 
lating his  head  declared  he  had  a  large  "  organ  of  order  ; " 
whereupon  the  friends  present  began  to  laugh,  saying,  "  If 
you  could  only  see  the  litter  in  his  study  !  " 

"  Ah,  yes,"  rejoined  the  professor,  "  it  distracts  me  when- 
ever I  look  at  it !  " 

"  There !  "  cried  the  phrenologist,  triumphantly,  "  you  see 
I  am  right ;  it  would  not  distract  him  if  he  had  not  the  organ 
of  order  well  developed." 
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have  been  told,  however,  that  he  did  not  excel 
in  that  line,  though  he  was  a  truly  pious  man. 
I  once,  and  only  once,  heard  him  read  any 
part  of  the  liturgy,  and  that  was  the  burial  service. 
I  did  not  much  like  his  reading  ;  it  was  too  exag- 
geratedly emphatic  to  be  solemn,  not  certainly  the 
common  fault  of  clerical  readers. 

As  regards  his  personal  appearance  I  cannot 
altogether  contradict  his  own  verdict  respecting  it, 
that  it  was  ugly.  But  there  was  nothing  un- 
pleasant in  his  face.  Indeed,  there  could  not  well 
be  in  the  face  of  one  so  benevolent.  I  believe  he 
was  subject  to  fits  of  depression,  which  may  have 
arisen  partly  from  the  occasional  attacks  of  gout, 
to  which  he  was  subject.  But  independently  of 
gout,  low  spirits  are  a  malady  to  which  those  who 
are  distinguished  for  brilliancy  in  conversation  are 
rather  liable,  especially  if  they  are  humourists.  A 
lady,  an  old  friend  of  my  family,  once  congratu- 
lated Mrs.  Sydney  Smith  (the  wife  of  the  facetious 
divine),  on  having  such  a  merry  companion  as  Mr. 
Sydney  Smith.  To  which  she  answered,  "  Oh,  if 
you  knew  Sydney  as  well  as  I  do  you  would  not  say 
that."  As  regards  Sedgwick,  however,  it  could 
hardly  be  said  of  him  that  he  was  exactly  a 
humourist,  though  he  had  plenty  of  fun  with 
which  he  often  enlivened  his  conversation.  He 
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lived  to  an  advanced  age,  beloved  and  respected, 
and  died  lamented.1 

1  In  a  recent  number  of  The  Churchman  a  very  inte- 
resting sketch  of  Sedgwick's  life  and  character  is  to  be 
found,  in  which  a  most  touching  and  impressive  record  of 
his  peaceful  Christian  departure  is  given  by  his  niece.  See 
Appendix. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

REMARKABLE  MEN  IN  IRELAND. 

My  recollections  now  carry  me  to  Ireland,  which, 
from  the  appointment  of  my  father  to  the  Arch- 
bishopric of  Dublin,  was  naturally  my  home 
when  not  at  school  or  college.  The  first  con- 
spicuous figure  that  I  shall  introduce  to  the 
reader  is  that  of  John  Gregg,  late  Bishop  of 
Cork.  His  name  will,  I  am  sure,  be  ever  asso- 
ciated with  the  Irish  Church  in  the  minds,  not 
only  of  all  whose  privilege  it  was  to  know  him  or 
to  hear  him,  but  of  almost  all  Irish  Churchmen 
who  were  his  contemporaries.  In  Dublin  he  was 
the  idol  of  the  Protestants.  There  were,  indeed, 
in  that  city,  some  clergymen  superior  to  him  in 
ability,  but  none  who  had  such  a  hold  on  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  middle  classes  ;  and  in- 
deed he  possessed  all  the  qualifications  necessary 
to  make  him  popular  with  a  people  like  the  Irish 
To  a  large  heart,  which  from  the  platform  and  the 
pulpit  diffused  its  warmth  over  his  audience,  was 
added  a  great  fund  of  humour,  the  flow  of  which 
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was  not  (it  must  be  owned)  always  sufficiently 
restrained  by  time  and  place.  But  the  Irish, 
especially  the  lower  part  of  the  middle  class,  are 
more  tolerant  of  such  a  fault  than  the  English, 
indeed  many  of  them  do  not  regard  it  as  a  fault 
at  all.  Gregg  would  never  have  been  a  hero  with 
the  same  class  of  persons  in  London  that  he  was 
in  Dublin.  I  have  heard  that  once,  when  he  had 
preached  in  a  church  in  Islington,  the  congregation 
begged  that  they  might  never  hear  him  again,  a 
request  which  would  indeed  have  astonished  his 
Dublin  congregation  had  they  heard  of  it. 

His  popularity  in  Ireland  was,  however,  the 
growth  of  years.  At  one  time  Evangelical  religion 
could  hardly  be  called  what  it  now  is,  the  popular 
religion  among  Irish  Protestants  ;  and  those  who 
preached  a  full  and  free  gospel  were,  in  a  former 
generation,  contemptuously  designated  as  new 
lights,  and  regarded  by  many  as  dangerous  per- 
sons; and  Gregg  being  one  of  the  despised  class, 
shared  in  the  stigma.  Indeed  there  were  some  of 
the  clergy  (one,  at  least,  to  my  knowledge)  who 
would  not  have  admitted  him,  or  any  preachers  of 
his  views,  into  their  pulpits.  But  that  time  is  long 
past.  When  I  knew  Gregg  he  was  in  the  height 
of  his  popularity. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  time  when  I  first  heard 
him  speak.     It  was  at  the  Rotunda,  the  great 
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place  for  platform  speaking  in  Dublin,  and  which 
though  it  cannot  be  said  to  answer  exactly  to 
Exeter  Hall  in  London,  was  yet  the  only  building 
which  (in  my  time  at  least)  supplied  its  place. 

There  is  an  old  proverb  which  says  "the 
proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating ; "  and  this 
proverb  so  exactly  expresses  my  meaning  on  the 
present  occasion,  that  I  cannot  help  quoting  it  in 
spite  of  its  inelegance.  When  a  speaker  so  rivets 
our  attention  that  time  passes  like  lightning,  and 
when,  instead  of  experiencing  (as  we  too  often  do) 
a  sense  of  relief  at  the  close  of  his  speaking,  we 
regret  that  it  was  not  longer,  we  then  have  a  proof 
of  the  speaker's  power  which  no  adverse  criticism 
can  gainsay. 

It  was  this  test  which  first  convinced  me  of 
Gregg's  powers  as  an  orator.  The  speakers  who 
preceded  him  were  of  the  ordinary  stamp  of 
Rotunda  speakers,  earnest  but  commonplace,  and  I 
was  beginning  to  wish  that  it  was  time  to  depart. 
But  when  Gregg  began  to  speak  all  feeling  of 
weariness  vanished.  To  do  justice  to  his  oratory 
would  be  impossible  even  if  I  remembered  more  of 
his  speech  than  I  do.  The  effectiveness  of  a 
speech  always  depends  very  much  on  the  manner, 
voice,  &c,  of  the  speaker,  and  Gregg's  speeches 
were  especially  dependent  on  these  adjuncts.  They 
lost  more  than  half  their  flavour  when  they  were 
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taken  down  in  writing.  However,  in  order  to  give 
some  faint  idea  of  his  style,  I  will  repeat  all  I  can 
remember  of  the  opening  of  his  address  on  the 
occasion  I  am  referring  to. 

The  object  of  the  meeting  at  which  I  first  heard 
him  speak  was  to  celebrate  the  opening  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  in  Abbey 
Street.  When  he  was  about  to  speak  he  was 
received  with  thunders  of  applause,  which  he 
noticed  in  his  usual  facetious  manner  by  saying, 
"  I  suppose  you  think  I  am  bashful,  and  that  I 
require  encouragement."  He  then  prefaced  his 
remarks  by  observing,  "There  are  societies  for 
the  improvement  of  cattle,  there  are  societies  for 
the  improvement  of  calves,"  &c.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  touch  on  points  relating  to  the  subject 
matter  of  the  evening.  He  remarked  what  a 
pleasure  it  was  to  a  father  to  possess  a  son 
of  whom  he  could  justly  be  proud.  "  On  such  a 
topic,"  he  said, "  the  dullest  man  becomes  eloquent, 
so,"  he  added,  "  if  you  want  to  make  your  fathers 
eloquent,  you  know  how  to  set  about  it.  See  how 
a  father  looks  when  he  speaks  of  a  son  who  does 
him  credit.  His  face  expands  like  the  full  moon. 
Oh  !  '  my  son/  he  says, '  he  is  no  night-walker,' "  &c. 

In  this  familiar  manner  he  would  talk  to  his 
audience,  and  one  felt  that,  in  his  case  at  least,  the 
scripture  saying,  "  Out  of  the  abundance  of  the 
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heart  the  mouth  speaketh,"  was  verified.  His 
eloquence  was  rude,  and  apparently  unstudied,  as 
were  his  gestures  and  mode  of  delivery.  He  had 
certainly  not  sacrificed  to  the  graces,  and  perhaps 
he  was  all  the  more  impressive  for  not  having  done 
so.  He  reminded  me  of  a  smith  hammering  on  a 
forge,  and  occasionally,  by  his  blows,  sending  forth 
a  shower  of  sparks,  for  he  would  sometimes  beat 
out  ideas  which  were  really  brilliant. 

In  the  pulpit  I  never  heard  him,  having  a  church 
of  my  own  to  serve ;  but  I  know  from  the  descrip- 
tions I  have  heard  of  it,  and  from  his  platform 
addresses,  what  his  style  of  preaching  was,  nearly 
as  well  as  if  I  had  been  one  of  his  congregation. 
It  was,  besides  being  Evangelical,  decidedly  prac- 
tical. Even  those  who  used  to  accuse  Irish 
Evangelical  preachers  of  antinomianism  could  not 
bring  this  charge  against  him;  for  though  he  offered 
to  all,  in  his  Master's  Name,  a  full  and  free  salva- 
tion, it  was  not  his  habit  to  administer  only 
cordials  to  his  flock,  nor  did  he  (as  it  is  to  be 
feared  some  preachers  do)  adopt  the  course  which 
the  dissolute  squire  in  Crabbe's  poem  recommended 
to  his  nephew — 

"  And  let  it  always  for  your  zeal  suffice 
That  vice  you  combat,  in  the  abstract  vice ; 
The  very  captious  will  be  quiet  then, 
We  all  confess  we  are  offending  men." 
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Far  different  was  the  course  he  took.  He  de- 
nounced certain  sins  by  name,  sparing  neither  the 
high  nor  the  low  in  station.  He  would  address 
himself  to  certain  classes  of  persons  in  his  congre- 
gation, and  speak  to  them  on  the  faults  which  they 
were  most  liable  to  fall  into,  or  on  the  duties  which 
their  position  involved.  For  instance,  he  would 
address  (not  individually,  but  collectively)  the 
cooks  who  might  happen  to  be  present,  and  tax 
them  with  stealing  their  master's  fat.  To  those 
who  were  in  debt  he  would  say,  "  I  wonder  you 
can  go  about  the  streets  with  a  coat  on  your  back 
which  you  have  not  paid  for."  And  he  actually 
has  been  known  to  have  induced  men  by  the  force 
of  his  preaching  to  pay  their  debts. 

A  great  part,  however,  of  his  congregation  con- 
sisted, I  think,  of  some  very  decidedly  Christian 
persons,  and  some  very  worldly  ones  ;  people  of 
whom  it  was  said  that  they  liked  to  receive  a  sort  of 
spiritual  shower  bath  every  Sunday,  the  effects  of 
which  wore  off,  and  left  them  on  the  week  days  very 
much  where  it  found  them.  I  speak  from  hearsay, 
but  I  think  it  very  probable  that  this  is  true.  At 
all  events,  I  do  not  believe  that  Gregg's  preaching 
was  of  the  best  kind  for  any  one  to  sit  under 
habitually.  It  was  piquant,  it  was  rousing,  it  was 
Evangelistic,  or  at  all  events  Evangelical,  but  it 
was  not  expository.    And,  indeed,  the  testimony 
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which  he  gave,  after  he  became  Bishop  of  Cork, 
respecting  the  style  of  preaching  which  he  thought 
himself  obliged  to  adopt  as  incumbent  of  a  pro- 
prietary church  was  not  favourable.  He  said  that  it 
was  the  worst  kind  of  education  for  a  man's  mind, 
to  be  obliged  to  provide  stimulating  food  to  meet 
the  taste  of  his  audience.  But  in  his  peculiar 
position  as  the  most  popular  preacher  in  Dublin 
and  minister  of  a  church  to  which  no  parish  was 
attached,  it  was  not  easy  for  him  to  do  otherwise. 
At  all  events,  flesh  and  blood  cannot  well  be  hard 
on  a  man,  who,  in  his  situation,  should  give  in  to 
a  taste  which,  unless  restrained  within  due  bonds, 
was  unhealthy. 

But  in  spite  of  all  these  drawbacks,  it  must 
be  allowed  that  Gregg's  great  power  lay  in 
his  preaching,  and,  I  may  add,  his  public 
speaking.  Out  of  the  pulpit,  however,  he  was 
probably  often  of  great  use,  for  he  was  very 
ready  to  talk  with  any  one  whom  he  might  meet 
with  in  his  travels,  and  he  probably  took  care 
generally  to  put  in  a  word  for  good.  But  I  never 
heard  of  his  being  a  great  visitor  ;  and  he  had 
a  drawback  to  his  usefulness  in  private  life,  and 
individual  dealing  with  souls,  i.e.,  a  want  of  moral 
courage.  He  was  as  timid  out  of  the  pulpit  as  he 
was  bold  in  it.  I  have  known  him,  when  he  was 
called  on  to  give  his  opinion  on  some  question, 
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decline  speaking,  because  he  was  not  among  his 
own  set  of  clergy.  When  he  was  made  bishop,  I 
cannot  say  that  I  regarded  his  promotion  with 
much  pleasure.  How  he  managed  his  diocese,  I 
cannot  exactly  say,  but  it  always  appeared  to  me, 
that  his  temperament  and  constitution  of  mind 
(not  to  mention  his  external  appearance)  were 
decidedly  unepiscopal.  He  was  not  the  sort  of 
man  to  sustain  the  dignity  of  his  position.  I  have 
already  remarked  that  his  jokes  were  not  always 
seasonable,  and,  of  course,  when  he  became  a 
bishop,  this  defect  came  out  in  fuller  prominence 
than  before.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  his  memory 
will  be  affectionately  cherished  by  all  who  knew 
him,  and  were  able  to  value  and  appreciate  him. 
Such  persons  must  feel  that  his  loss  created  a  gap 
in  the  Irish  Church,  as  indeed  I  feel,  though  I 
had  rather  think  of  him  as  John  Gregg  than  as 
Bishop  of  Cork. 

The  late  Hugh  McNeil,  D.D.,  afterwards  Dean 
of  Chester,  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  Bishop 
Gregg,  both  from  the  similarity  of  some  of  their 
antecedents,  and  also  from  the  difference  in  their 
characters,  style  of  preaching,  &c.  Both  were 
good,  useful,  and  able  men,  although  in  the  latter 
point,  McNeil  was  the  superior  ;  both  were  popular 
preachers,  and  preached  the  same  doctrines ;  both 
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were  idolized  by  a  certain  set  of  admirers  (perhaps 
too  much  so)  ;  and  both  were  Irishmen,  and 
possessed  some  of  the  characteristics  of  their 
nation.  In  other  respects,  they  were  essentially 
opposed  to  each  other.  I  mention  Dr.  McNeil 
while  I  am  on  Irish  ground,  because,  though  his 
sphere  of  labour  was  not  in  Ireland,  it  was  only  in 
his  occasional  visits  to  that  country  that  I  ever 
met  him.  His  appearance  (as  is  well-known)  was 
remarkably  handsome,  and  his  manners  polished  ; 
in  both  of  which  respects,  he  had  greatly  the 
advantage  over  Gregg.  Dr.  McNeil,  when  I  first 
saw  him,  was  an  elderly  man,  and  his  hair,  which 
had  been  dark,  had  turned  quite  white,  though 
time  had  not  thinned  it.  He  was  tall,  and  upright 
as  an  arrow,  and  had  a  vivacity  and  life  about  him 
which  communicated  a  feeling  of  cheerfulness  to 
the  company  around  him,  and  showed  that  in  his 
religion,  at  least,  there  was  no  gloom  or  austerity. 

At  the  time  when  I  met  him,  he  was  staying  in 
Bray  (of  which  parish  I  was  then  rector),  at  the 
house  of  his  friend,  Judge  Crampton.  It  may  not 
perhaps  be  uninteresting  to  some  of  my  readers,  if 
I  repeat  the  greater  part  of  what  I  recollect  of  his 
conversation. 

There  was  some  debate  as  to  who  was  to  say  grace 
before  and  after  dinner.  I  forget  how  we  settled  it ; 
perhaps  we  split  the  difference.  But  Dr.  McNeil  said 
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(what  I  was  not  before  aware  of),  that  the  proper 
etiquette  was  for  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  to 
ask  a  blessing,  even  if  the  bishop  were  present.  I 
fancy,  however,  that  few  clergymen  would  wish 
to  stand  upon  their  rights  on  such  an  occasion. 

Dr.  Lloyd  (afterwards  Provost  of  Trinity  College) 
remarked  on  a  curious  combination  of  incongruous 
elements  which  one  of  his  acquaintance  noticed  in 
a  church  which  he  once  attended.  The  church  was 
decorated  quite  in  the  ritualistic  style,  but  the  ser- 
mon was  most  Evangelical,  on  justification  by  faith 
alone.  Dr.  McNeil  said  it  was  "  playing  with  edged 
tools."  But  I  fancy  that  such  a  combination  is  not 
at  all  uncommon  in  these  days. 

We  were  discussing,  in  the  course  of  the  even- 
ing, the  question  of  the  corruption  of  human 
nature.  Dr.  McNeil  and  I  both  agreed  that 
the  corruption  was  entire ;  Judge  Crampton  could 
not  see  this,  but  Dr.  McNeil  remarked  to  him 
that  there  can  be  no  real  intrinsic  good  in  that 
which  is  not  available  for  eternity. 

I  asked  him  what  was  the  best  way  of  suggesting 
to  yourself  a  topic  for  the  Sunday's  sermon  ;  he 
replied,  "  I  always  read  through  the  Psalms  and 
Lessons  for  the  day,  and  find  something  out  of 
them." 

During  dinner,  we  were  talking  of  the  use 
of  the   cross   as   an   emblem.     The  objection 
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which  Dr.  McNeil  made  to  this  practice  was  not 
the  one  most  usually  made,  that  it  is  likely  to 
lead  to  a  kind  of  idolatry,  though  doubtless  such 
an  objection  would  have  had  weight  with  him. 
He  remarked  that,  whatever  tends  to  exalt  the 
literal  cross,  tends  to  lower  the  Saviour,  because 
it  leads  us  to  forget  that  the  death  on  the  cross 
was  a  shameful  one. 

After  dinner,  being  anxious  to  get  from  him  all 
the  teaching  I  could,  I  engaged  him  on  a  conversa- 
tion on  subjects  connected  with  religion.  One 
remark  which  he  made  on  the  doctrine  of  election 
struck  me  forcibly  ;  it  certainly  is  worth  re- 
cording, though  it  does  not  meet  the  whole 
difficulty  with  which  the  subject  is  involved,  which 
will  never  be  cleared  up  in  this  world. 

I  was  observing  to  him  that  though  there  was 
nothing  in  man's  natural  state  which  could  be  called 
good,  i.e.,  radically  good  in  the  sight  of  God,  so  as  to 
be  acceptable  as  such,  and  to  induce  Him  to  choose 
one  man  rather  than  another,  yet  that  some  men 
might  be  chosen,  because  they  were  fit  subjects  for 
grace,  grafts  (so  to  speak)  which  would  "  take  "  to 
use  a  gardener's  phrase.  I  am  not  giving  my 
exact  words,  but  they  were  something  to  that 
effect.  This  he  admitted  might  be  true,  but  (he 
said)  it  only  drove  the  difficulty  one  step  further 
off.  "  But  might  it  not  be,"  he  observed,  "  that  there 
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is  a  link  wanting  in  the  chain  which  is  not  revealed 
to  us,  and  which  our  minds  cannot  supply  ;  e.g., 
who  could  have  reconciled  the  two  apparently  con- 
tradictory statements  that  God  would  "  by  no 
means  clear  the  guilty,"  and  that  He  would  "  justify 
the  ungodly  "  ?  But  the  fact  of  the  atonement  does 
reconcile  these  two  statements. 

I  fear,  however,  that  the  two  cases  might  be 
proved  to  be  not  altogether  parallel,  but  I  do  not 
want  here  to  enter  into  a  theological  or  metaphy- 
sical discussion  of  the  question.  And  I  wish  it 
distinctly  to  be  understood  that  I  do  not  hold 
myself  responsible  for  the  opinions,  whether  of 
Dr.  McNeil  or  of  any  one  else  I  may  record, 
unless  I  express  agreement  with  them,  and  that 
where  I  am  silent  about  them,  I  neither  give 
consent  nor  imply  dissent,  but  merely  leave  the 
matter  to  the  reader  to  judge  for  himself.  I  said 
nearly  the  same  thing  in  my  introduction  ;  but  as 
introductions  are  very  often  not  read,  I  think  it 
safe  to  repeat  it  here. 

Dr.  McNeil  expressed  himself  (I  afterwards 
heard)  pleased  with  my  taking  the  trouble,  occa- 
sionally, to  start  objections  to  some  of  his  state- 
ments, as  I  did  so,  not  dogmatically  or  contentiously, 
but  for  the  sake  of  eliciting  the  truth.  He  was, 
probably — like  some  others  in  his  position,  men 
who  are  leaders,  and  who  are  looked  up  to  by 
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their  admirers  as  oracles — weary  of  having  his 
remarks  swallowed  as  it  were,  whole. 

I  only  once  heard  him  preach,  and  then  it  was 
to  a  rather  small  congregation,  which  was  assem- 
bled in  a  schoolroom  on  Sunday  evenings,  there 
being  no  church  near  at  hand  in  that  part  of  the 
parish.  The  greater  part  of  the  congregation 
were  rustics.  I  asked  him  to  preach  for  me  there, 
and  he  consented,  though  he  added  that  he  had 
been  ordered  by  the  doctor  to  remain  idle.  But 
even  under  these  circumstances  the  temptation  was 
too  great  for  me  not  to  avail  myself  of  his  consent. 

It  is  not  fair  to  judge  of  a  preacher  by  a 
single  sermon,  and  I  think  it  very  probable  that 
he  did  not,  on  this  occasion,  preach  his  best.  It 
certainly  seemed  to  me  that  he  choose  too  wide  a 
subject,  especially  for  an  address  delivered  to  un- 
learned persons.  His  subject  was  the  whole  of 
Aaron's  dress,  of  which  he  explained  the  typical 
meaning.  His  manner  was,  to  my  taste,  too 
theatrical,  and  in  another  man  would  have  given 
the  idea  of  artificiality  ;  but  it  was  probably 
natural  to  him,  as  far  as  a  theatrical  manner  can 
be  said  to  be  natural  in  any  man.  There  must 
have  been,  I  think,  more  teaching,  more  mind,  and 
more  minute  acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures 
displayed  in  his  sermons  than  in  those  of  Bishop 
Gregg. 
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When  I  last  saw  him  (which  was  some  years 
later)  he  had  been  raised  to  the  Deanery  of 
Chester.  His  appearance  was  very  much  altered  ; 
he  had  become  quite  the  old  man.  His  formerly 
upright  figure  was  bowed,  but  he  struck  me  as 
being  handsomer  than  ever,  though  his  beauty 
was  the  beauty  of  age.  He  came  to  take  part  in 
the  Church  Congress,  which  was  then  held  for  the 
first  time  in  Dublin.  But  it  was  his  misfortune  to 
meet  on  this  occasion  with  a  rebuff,  the  second 
one  which  he  had  received  in  Ireland. 

The  first  was  on  the  platform  at  the  Rotunda, 
where  he  reproved  Gregg  for  being  (as  he  thought) 
too  facetious.  He  certainly  was  wrong  in  doing 
this  publicly.  If  he  had  thought  it  necessary  to 
admonish  a  brother  clergyman,  especially  one  of 
Gregg's  standing,  he  should  have  done  so  in 
private,  not  on  the  platform.  And  the  Irish,  who 
are  a  hot-tempered  and  impulsive  nation,  were 
indignant  at  this  slight  being  offered  to  their 
favourite,  and  greeted  him  (Gregg)  with  thunders 
of  applause. 

The  second  rebuff,  which  (as  I  said  just  now) 
was  administered  at  the  Congress,  was  in  conse- 
quence of  a  remark  he  made,  to  the  effect  that  a 
visible  church,  as  such,  was  a  purely  human 
institution.  This  observation,  whether  true  or 
not,  met  (as  he   might   have  expected)  with  a 
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storm  of  disapprobation  from  many  of  the  clergy 
present,  but  mortified  him  so  much,  that  it  was 
evident  that  he  was  taken  by  surprise.  This 
disapprobation  was  a  bitter  pill  to  one  so  used  to 
popularity,  even  though  he  was  not,  I  suppose, 
unaccustomed  to  meet  with  occasional  opposition  : 
but  bitters  are  sometimes  wholesome,  mentally  as 
well  as  physically.  He  is  now,  however,  gone 
where  he  needs  no  such  medicine ;  where  praise 
cannot  injure  him,  and  censure  cannot  reach  him. 

I  cannot  close  this  chapter  without  giving  a  few 
of  my  reminiscences  of  Alexander  Dallas,  who 
though  an  Englishman  and  holding  a  parish  in 
England,  nevertheless  played  an  important  part 
in  the  Irish  Church.  For  he  was  the  founder  of 
that  much-praised  and  much-abused  society,  the 
Irish  Church  Missions.  I  am  not  going  to  offer 
any  decided  opinion  respecting  its  system  of 
working,  but  without  doing  this,  I  may  mention 
that  the  manner  in  which  it  first  originated,  cer- 
tainly speaks  strongly  in  its  favour. 

Mr.  Dallas  did  not  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
it  from  motives  of  ambition.  Indeed,  whatever 
the  temptations  of  his  nature  were,  ambition 
was  not  one  of  them.  I  speak  on  the  autho- 
rity of  one  who  knew  him  better  than  I  did, 
though  I  was  his  friend.    Moreover,  in  this  case, 
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he  acted  against  his  will.  The  whole  movement 
was,  as  it  were,  forced  on  him  by  a  combination  of 
circumstances  which  are  detailed  in  his  published 
Life.  The  greater  part  of  that  Life  is  full  of  a 
novel-like  interest.  But  as  it  is  not  my  general 
purpose  to  detail  what  has  already  been  published 
in  biographies,  I  will  only  mention  that  his  first 
profession  was  the  army,  and  that  he  served 
through  the  Peninsular  War,  but  afterwards  retired  ; 
partly,  I  believe,  to  avoid  the  temptations  of  that 
profession,  which,  to  his  peculiar  disposition,  were 
a  special  snare.  Later,  he  went  to  college,  took 
orders,  and  eventually  became  Rector  of  Wonston. 

When  I  knew  him  first  he  was  an  elderly  man. 
In  youth  I  have  been  told  he  was  strikingly  hand- 
some, but  there  is  a  beauty  of  a  different  kind, 
though  not  less  attractive  in  its  way,  than  the 
beauty  of  youth,  and  this  he  retained  to  the  last 
day  of  his  life.  Neither  in  his  bodily  appearance, 
nor  in  his  mind,  did  he  exhibit  any  of  the  feeble- 
ness of  age.  As  regards  his  character,  I  may 
remark  that  I  have  known  men  who  had  more 
ability  than  he  possessed,  others  who  had  more 
eloquence,  and  some  who  had  fewer  weaknesses, 
and  yet  who  did  not  possess  his  powers  of  influence. 
It  is  not  always  that  this  power  is  apparently 
attributable  to  anything  in  the  character  or  in- 
tellect of  the  person  who  possesses  it.    But  in  the 
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case  of  Mr.  Dallas,  it  arose  in  a  great  measure 
from  the  fact  that  he  was  a  man  of  constant 
prayer ;  he  prayed,  I  believe,  at  the  very  time  when 
he  was  giving  spiritual  counsel.  Then  again,  though 
he  was  very  faithful  and  searching  in  his  dealings 
with  souls,  he  was  also  very  tender  and  gentle. 
And  he  did  not  (like  some  others)  speak  as  it  were 
from  serene  heights,  looking  down,  as  one  who 
stood  on  a  platform  which  others  could  scarcely 
aspire  to  reach  ;  but  as  one  who  was  fighting  the 
same  battle  as  they  were,  who  was  of  like  passions 
with  them,  and  exposed  to  similar  temptations 
with  some  of  them. 

His  manners  were  singularly  genial  and  cour- 
teous, and  contributed,  no  doubt,  to  strengthen 
his  influence  with  many.  Indeed,  his  desire  to 
please  amounted  even  to  a  fault,  and  he  himself 
was  well  aware  that  it  was  a  snare  to  him. 
His  powers  of  conversation  were  great,  and  his 
manner  of  relating  a  story  or  adventure  inimit- 
ably good.  For  he  gave  it  in  all  its  amusing 
details,  so  as  to  bring  the  whole  transaction  and 
the  personages  connected  with  it  vividly  before  the 
mind  of  the  hearers.  But  this  very  diffuseness, 
which  made  him  agreeable  as  a  converser,  made 
him  heavy  and  prolix  as  a  theological  writer,  and 
less  interesting  as  a  preacher  than  he  would  other- 
wise have  been,  and  was  injurious  to  him  when 
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managing  the  practical  details  of  business.  But 
thus  it  is  with  all  of  us,  both  intellectually  and 
morally ;  every  human  excellence  has  its  attendant 
defect,  and  what  even  is  man's  strength  is  also,  to 
a  certain  degree,  his  weakness. 

Mr.  Dallas's  memory  is,  I  am  sure,  still  affection- 
ately cherished  by  his  friends  and  admirers,  but  he 
had,  like  most  other  men  of  his  stamp,  some  who 
disliked  him.  A  man  who,  like  him,  has  a  great 
power  of  influence,  is  generally  disliked  by  those 
who  feel  that  influence,  but  do  not  come  under  its 
sway;  and  such  persons  sometimes  justify  their 
dislike  by  fixing  on  certain  faults  and  weaknesses 
which  they  see  in  the  individual  in  question.  And 
Mr.  Dallas  was  both  too  sincere  and  too  incautious 
to  hide  these.  Few  men,  I  think,  were  more  aware 
of  their  faults,  or  more  candid  in  acknowledging 
them  to  themselves  and  others,  than  he  was. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

REMARKABLE  PERSONS  IN  IRELAND. 

AMONG  the  earliest  persons  of  note  whom  I  have 
met  in  Ireland  was  Miss  Edgeworth.  As  this  lady 
was  once  a  very  popular  writer,  and  as  her  name  is 
still  well  known,  I  do  not  like  to  pass  her  by  with- 
out saying  something  about  her,  though  a  glimpse 
is,  literally,  all  I  can  give  the  reader.  I  saw  her 
only  once,  when  she  had  come  to  call  on  my  father 
and  mother.  My  sisters  and  I,  who  were  at  that 
time  children,  were  sent  for,  because,  I  believe,  she 
asked  for  us.  But  when  we  came  into  her  pre- 
sence, she  did  not  (as  far  as  I  recollect)  even  shake 
hands  with  us,  or  notice  us  further  than  by  looking 
at  us.1  This  astonished  and  rather  disappointed 
me,  as  it  was  not  or  could  not  have  been  expected 
of  one  who  seemed  by  her  writings  to  take  such  an 
especial  interest  in  children.  Being  then  very 
young,  I  cannot  recollect,  and  probably  did  not 

1  My  eldest  sister  was  the  only  exception. 
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notice  or  understand,  any  of  the  conversation  which 
passed  between  her  and  my  parents.  Her  personal 
appearance,  however,  I  remember  very  well.  She 
was  a  little,  brisk-looking  woman.  My  eldest 
sister  says  that  she  reminded  her  very  much  of 
one  of  those  fairy  godmothers  whom  we  read  of  in 
children's  fairy-tale  books.  My  mother  told  me 
that  she  once  spoke  to  her  about  a  defect  which 
runs  through  all  her  books,  i.e.,  the  studied  omission 
of  all  allusion  to  religion  as  a  motive  of  action  and 
an  incentive  to  virtue.  She  told  her  that  it  was 
not  from  her  own  wish,  but  from  the  wish  of  her 
father,  that  she  made  this  omission.  One  of  her 
critics  remarks  that  his  influence  over  her  writings 
was  not  altogether  beneficial  to  them,  and  that 
when  that  influence  was  removed,  she  wrote  in 
some  respects  better.  He  was  a  singular  mixture 
of  folly  and  good  sense.  He  was  very  anxious 
about  a  memoir,  which  his  daughter  published  of 
him  after  his  death  ;  he  seemed  to  be  haunted  with 
it  even  in  his  dying  hours. 

The  following  is  a  letter  written  by  Miss 
Edgeworth  to  my  father,  in  the  time  of  the  Irish 
famine  : — 

"  Edgeworth's  Town, 

c*  April  21,  1847. 
"My  Dear  Lord  Archbishop,— whom  the 
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Australians,  good  people,  are  pleased  to  address  by 
the  style  of  '  the  Rev.  Dr.  Whately,'  reserving  the 
Grace  and  the  Archbishopric  of  Dublin  for  their 
own  honour  and  pleasure, — I  venture  to  trouble 
your  Grace  with  this  note;  to  ask,  in  the  first 
place  whether  there  be  any  truth  in  the  newspaper 
statement  that  these  liberal  Australians  have  sent 
a  considerable  sum  of  their  contributions  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  of  Ireland — placed  at  your 
Grace's  disposal  (though  not  allowing  the  Grace), 
and  at  the  disposal  of  the  Catholic  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  whether  conjointly,  or  how  divided,  un- 
known. If  I  might  take  for  granted  that  there  is 
any  truth  of  any  sum  being  thus  placed  at  your 
Grace's  disposal,  I  should  venture  to  ask  permission 
to  present  in  proper  form,  a  petition  for  the  poor 
of  this  parish  of  Edgeworth's  Town,  who  are  much 
distressed,  notwithstanding  the  utmost  efforts  which 
the  worthy  Vicar,  Mr.  Powell,  and  all  in  his  family, 
particularly, — and  I  may  add,  all  who  have  means, 
have  made,  and  are  making — in  vain — to  prevent 
starvation,  in  some  instances. 

"  I  am  well  aware  of  the  danger,  by  present  relief, 
of  increasing  future  evil,  engendering  expectations 
impossible  continually  to  gratify.  I  am  aware  of 
the  danger  of  increasing  habits  of  beggary  and 
shameless  dependence,  indolence,  and  laziness. 
Your  Grace  will,  I  trust,  permit  me  to  say  thus 
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much,  to  induce  you  to  believe  that  whatever  relief 
you  may,  or  can  place  at  our  disposal,  for  the  des- 
titute in  this  neighbourhood,  shall  be  most  carefully 
and  judiciously  applied,  avoiding  such  evils  as  far 
as  practicable  for  the  future  ;  and  at  the  same  time 
consistently  with  the  absolute  duty,  I  was  going  to 
say  feeling, — but  I  may,  without  maudlin  sentimen- 
tality, which  you  would  despise,  say  duty  of 
humanity,  not  to  let  our  fellow-creatures  starve, 
when  they  are  unable  absolutely  to  earn  food. 

" '  God  has  done  so  much,  and  man  so  little.'  I 
think  that  one  class  of  mankind  has  done  much, 
however,  lately,  especially  Churchmen,  have  done 
much— physically,  morally,  and  religiously.  And 
the  moral  good  will  last,  we  trust,  when  the 
physical  evil  has  been  to  the  utmost  relieved  ;  and 
after  it  shall  have  providentially  ceased. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  lord,  your 
"  Grace's  most  sincere  and  respectful 
"  humble  servant, 

"Maria  Edgeworth." 

The  illustrious  poetess,  Felicia  Hemans,  was  an 
Englishwoman,  but  she  passed  the  latter  days  of 
her  life  in  Ireland,  and  it  was  there  that  I  knew 
her ;  and  though  I  was  only  eleven  years  of  age 
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when  I  first  saw  her,  I  have  a  distinct  recollection 
of  her.    Her  appearance   was   that  of  a  faded 
beauty,  faded  perhaps  as  much  from  sorrow  as 
from  years.    But  she  was  still  not  unpleasing  in 
person,  and  in  manners   graceful   and  winning. 
There  was  the  appearance  of  an  endeavour  to 
retain  as  long  as  possible  those  charms  for  which 
in  her  earlier  years  she  was  conspicuous.    And  in 
this  she  was  not  singular.    But  she  did  not  adopt 
the  method  by  which  the  ordinary  woman  of  the 
world  tries  to  preserve  the  fast-waning  beauty  of 
her  youth.    There  was  no  glaring  show  or  orna- 
ment about  her  dress.    What  she  aimed  at  was 
(like  a  true  poetess)  the  picturesque  ;  and  though 
there  was  perhaps  a  little  too  much  endeavour  in 
this  direction,  there  was  nothing  obtrusive  about 
her.    She  wore  her  hair,  which  had  already  turned 
grey,  in  ringlets  on  each  side  of  her  face.  Her 
manners  were,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  pleasing, 
and  that  she  made  herself  attractive  to  young  per- 
sons is  evident  from  the  fact  that  we  were  all 
perfectly  at  home  with  her,  and  would  talk  to  her 
as  a  friend.    One  of  my  sisters,  who  is  herself  a 
proficient  in  music,  remembers  that  her  piano- 
forte-playing  was   very  expressive  and    full  of 
feeling.    She  did  not  attempt  execution  pieces, 
but  delighted  in  old  national  airs. 

She  had  not  been  long  in  Ireland  before  she  fell 
13 
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into  ill-health.  This  was  the  beginning  of  an  illness 
from  which  she  never  recovered.  For  some  months 
a  short  time  before  her  death,  she  stayed  at  a  country 
house  of  my  father's — a  pleasant  retirement  about 
five  miles  from  Dublin.  She  was  alone  there  with 
her  second  son,  our  family  being  at  that  time  in 
town  ;  but  every  care  was  taken  of  her.  Redes- 
dale  (for  that  was  the  name  of  our  country  house) 
would  have  been  a  suitable  place  for  a  poetess, 
especially  one  of  her  stamp,  to  have  ended  her 
days  in,  surrounded  by  flowers  and  verdure.  But 
such  was  not  to  be  her  lot.  In  the  latter  stage  of 
her  illness  she  removed  to  Dublin,  in  order  to  be 
under  the  care  of  two  doctors.  A  tablet  was  raised 
to  her  memory  in  the  parish  church  of  St.  Anne's. 

Among  poetesses  she  has  few  if  any  equals,  and 
only  one  perhaps  superior — Mrs.  Barrett  Browning. 
But  her  very  inferiority  to  this  poetess  has  rendered 
her  writings  (in  their  day)  more  popular ;  because 
their  beauty  is  more  easily  apprehended  than  the 
deeper  and  more  thoughtful  productions  of  Mrs. 
Browning.  She  always  seizes  on  the  external,  the 
most  saliently  beautiful  features,  whether  histori- 
cal or  physical,  in  the  scenes  which  she  describes, 
and  shows  great  art  in  selecting  those  subjects 
which  afford  most  scope  for  a  display  of  such 
features.  And  she  clothes  her  ideas  in  piquant  and 
sparkling  language.    Brilliant  images  float  about 
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on  her  pages,  like  (to  quote  from  one  of  her  own 
poems)  "strange  bright  birds  on  their  starry  wings." 
But  I  fancy  that  if  any  one  were  to  read  a  volume 
of  her  poems  straight  through,  they  would  find 
themselves  cloyed  with  too  much  sweetness. 

I  can  see  a  strong  analogy  between  her  actions 
and  habits  of  life  and  her  poetry.  They  were 
regulated  on  the  same  principle  as  her  poems,  a 
regard  for  external  beauty.  Her  mode  of  dress 
and,  altogether,  the  arrangement  of  her  person 
were  in  accordance  with  this  sentiment,  and  so 
was  her  unfortunate  choice  of  a  partner.  She  was 
captivated  by  the  appearance,  and  probably  also 
with  the  manners,  of  Captain  Hemans.  It  was 
said  that  her  extreme  youth  at  the  time  she  met 
him  would  sufficiently  account  for  this,  and  that  she 
only  acted  as  any  other  young  person  at  her  age 
would  have  acted  under  the  same  circumstances. 
However,  it  is  in  keeping  with  her  character. 

Her  second  son,  who  was  left  to  the  sole  care  of 
his  mother,  was  educated  on  this  same  principle  of 
too  great  a  regard  to  externals.  Not  that  I  have 
any  reason  to  suppose  that  his  moral  and  religious 
training  was  not  attended  to,  but  he  used  to  bestow 
an  effeminate  amount  of  care  on  his  personal  ap- 
pearance— the  curling  of  his  hair,  &c. ;  and  at  the 
age  of  fifteen  he  was  entirely  wanting  in  that 
manly  helpfulness  and  self-dependence  which  are 
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so  essential  to  the  well-being  of  a  youth.  This, 
however,  was  more  the  fault  of  his  worthless  father 
(who  deserted  his  wife  and  left  his  sons  on  her 
hands)  than  of  his  mother.  Few  women  are 
thoroughly  qualified  to  bring  up  a  son  properly 
without  the  aid  of  a  man,  and  it  would  have  been 
wiser  if  his  mother  had  either  sent  him  to  school 
or  put  him  under  the  care  of  a  private  tutor. 
When  she  died,  he  was  sent  as  a  pupil  to  a 
clergyman  in  the  North  of  England,  who  certainly 
took  decided  measures  to  make  him  more  manly 
and  helpful.  For  on  one  occasion  he  rode  with 
him  to  a  wood,  where  he  left  him  to  find  his  way 
home  by  himself,  which  he  did,  not  without  con- 
siderable difficulty. 

Mrs.  Hemans  related  to  my  mother  an  interesting 
anecdote  of  this  son.  I  have  seen  the  same  story 
in  print,  but,  as  it  is  probably  unknown  to  many, 
I  will  repeat  it,  or  rather  the  substance  of  it,  for  I 
cannot  give  it  word  for  word. 

During  their  stay  at  Abbotsford  the  boy  had  the 
boldness  to  say  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "  Pray,  Sir 
Walter,  what  did  you  mean  by  those  two  lines  in 
your  '  Lady  of  the  Lake  '  : 

"  '  Foxglove  and  nightshade  side  by  side 
Emblems  of  punishment  and  pride '  ? 

Mamma  and  I  cannot  understand  them."  "Well 
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my  dear  boy,"  said  Sir  Walter,  "  they  are  not  very 
good  lines,  and  I  hope  when  you  grow  up  you  will 
write  better  poetry.  But  I  called  nightshade  an 
emblem  of  punishment  because  it  is  a  deadly 
poison,  and  foxglove  an  emblem  of  pride  because 
it  is  tall  and  stately." 

Lord  Carlisle  has  several  claims  on  our  notice, 
and  particularly  deserved  to  be  mentioned  by 
me  now  that  I  am,  so  to  speak,  on  Irish 
ground.  He  was  virtually  the  last  of  a  venerable, 
time-honoured  line.  I  say  virtually  the  last,  be- 
cause, though  he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  the 
latter  was  little  known,  and  did  not  enjoy  his  title 
long.  And  that  title  is  now  extinct.  Then  he  was 
a  prose  writer  and  a  poet,  though  not  first  rate  in 
either  capacity.  His  memory  is  inseparably  con- 
nected with  Ireland,  of  which  he  was  several  times 
Lord-Lieutenant.  Carlisle  Bridge  was  named  after 
him,  though  now  that  it  has  been  altered  and  en- 
larged, I  understand  that  it  is  called  O'Connell 
Bridge. 

Of  all  Lords-Lieutenant  I  remember,  he  seemed 
to  be  the  one  who  most  dearly  loved  his  position 
and  office.  In  fact,  he  was  never  thoroughly 
content  when  out  of  Ireland  ;  and  I  have  sometimes 
wondered  that  he  should  have  preferred  the  mock 
grandeur  and  petty  splendour  of  the  viceregal  court 
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to  the  more  real  and  solid  dignity  of  his  own  an- 
cestral halls  at  Castle  Howard.  But  such  was  his 
taste. 

On  one  occasion,  when  the  Conservative  Ministry 
was  out,  it  was  said  that  he  tossed  up  his  hat  in 
the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  exclaimed, 
"  Now  for  Ireland  ! "  And  when  he  was  finally 
leaving  that  country,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
illness  which  terminated  his  life,  and  was  watching 
the  receding  shores  of  the  bay  of  Dublin,  he  mourn- 
fully said,  "  Gone,  gone  for  ever  !  " 

His  official  connection  with  Ireland,  on  and  off, 
extended  over  a  long  period  of  his  life  ;  first  as 
Secretary  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant  (that  was  when 
he  was  Lord  Morpeth),  and  afterwards  as  Lord- 
Lieutenant. 

When  he  went  as  Secretary,  he  took  with  him 
as  his  Under-secretary  a  young  man  who  since 
became  well  known  and  highly  esteemed  as  an 
author,  the  late  Sir  Arthur  Helps,  then  plain  Mr. 
Helps,  the  author  of  "  Friends  in  Council "  and 
other  works.  Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  make 
a  slight  digression,  in  order  to  describe  what  my 
impression  of  Mr.  Helps  was  during  the  short 
period  of  time  that  I  had  any  intercourse  with 
him.  He  was  then,  to  all  appearance,  about  five 
or  six  and  twenty,  which  is  (singularly  enough)  the 
age  which  Mrs.  Stowe  in  her  "  Sunny  Memories," 
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about  twenty  years  later,  said  that  he  appeared  to 
be.  I  do  not  suppose  she  really  thought  him  so, 
but  in  reality  he  must,  at  that  time,  have  been  at 
least  forty.  I  was  much  pleased  with  his  manners, 
which  were  simple  and  natural.  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
however,  that  I  cannot  now  remember  anything  of 
his  conversation,  except  one  remark,  which  showed 
that  he  held  singular  opinions  with  regard  to  friend- 
ship, though  perhaps  it  is  hardly  fair  to  quote  what 
a  man  throws  out  carelessly  in  conversation  as  his 
deliberate  and  permanent  opinion.  The  remark 
was  to  this  effect,  that  "when  you  have  known 
persons  for  a  certain  time,  you  have  travelled  over 
their  minds  and  have  had  enough  of  them."  I  met 
him  only  once  after  he  had  left  Ireland,  and  he  said 
he  wished  he  were  there  still. 

But  to  return  to  Lord  Carlisle.  He  acted  the 
part  of  Lord-Lieutenant,  on  the  whole,  well.  How 
he  would  have  done  for  these  troubled  times  is 
another  question.  His  manners  were  singularly 
courteous  and  urbane,  and  no  one  could  make  a 
more  neat  and  appropriate  speech  on  the  many 
public  occasions  where  the  duty  of  speaking 
devolved  upon  him.  He  laid  himself  out  for 
popularity,  and  he  possessed  two  qualities  which 
to  a  certain  degree  ensure  it,  tact  and  kindness  of 
heart.  But  his  extreme  desire  for  it  led  him  some- 
times to  overshoot  his  mark.    He  made  himself  too 
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cheap,  by  consenting  to  preside  on  whatever  occa- 
sion his  presence  was  requested,  even  at  the 
opening  of  a  shop.  He  was  very  skilful  in  the 
art  of  paying  elegant  and  appropriate  compli- 
ments, whether  public  or  private.  To  give  an 
instance.  When  my  father  gave  a  lecture  at  the 
Young  Men's  Institute  in  Abbey  Street,  the  last 
he  ever  delivered,  Lord  Carlisle,  whose  business  it 
was  to  say  a  few  words  at  its  close,  observed,  "that 
though  clouds  had  gathered  round  the  Archbishop's 
sun,  yet  the  orb  remained  as  bright  as  ever." 

Sometimes,  however,  his  love  of  pleasing  would 
lead  him  to  overdo  his  praises,  and  to  transgress 
the  rules  of  good  taste  which  in  every  other  respect 
he  observed  most  carefully.  I  recollect  on  one 
occasion,  when  Mr.  Boyd,  the  author  of  the 
"  Recreations  of  a  Country  Pastor,"  delivered  a 
lecture  in  Abbey  Street,  Lord  Carlisle,  in  the 
speech  which  he  made  at  its  close,  laid  on  such  a 
thick  coat  of  praise  as  would  have  sickened  any 
one  who  had  not  very  large  powers  of  digesting 
such  food.  My  father,  when  he  in  his  turn  rose 
up  to  speak,  administered  (whether  intentionally 
or  not)  a  strong  rebuke  to  his  lordship.  "  I  will 
not,"  he  said,  "  state  what  I  think  of  Mr.  Boyd's 
lecture,  for  to  do  so  in  his  presence  would  not  be 
good  taste." 

Besides  the  inordinate  love  of  popularity,  there 
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was  one  marked  defect  in  Lord  Carlisle's  character 
which  considerably  weakened  the  effect  of  his'good 
qualities,  and  that  was  the  want  of  "  backbone."  This 
defect  was  portrayed  in  his  overhanging  under-lip, 
a  feature  that  injured  his  physiognomy  as  much  as 
the  deficiency  which  it  indicated  injured  his  effici- 
ency in  action.  Like  most  men  who  are  conscious 
of  an  innate  want  of  strength  in  their  character,  it 
was  his  habit  to  hold  out  against  advice  in  small 
matters,  apparently  for  the  sake  of  showing  to 
others,  or  proving  to  himself,  that  he  had  a  will  of 
his  own. 

His  very  handwriting  was  indicative  of  this. 
I  have  been  told,  and  I  think  it  seems  highly 
probable,  that  it  was  naturally  inclined  to  lean 
towards  the  right,  and  that,  in  order  to  counteract 
this,  he  forced  it  into  the  other  direction.  This 
was  indicated  by  its  appearance,  for  there  was 
something  unnatural  and  forced  and  constrained 
about  it  which  was  strikingly  in  accordance  with 
his  habits.  One  who  was  well  acquainted  with  his 
peculiarities  on  this  point  told  me  that  to  suggest 
to  him  any  line  of  action  was  the  surest  way  of 
making  him  not  take  it.  It  is  remarkable  that  his 
sister,  who  ought  to  have  been  aware  of  this  feature 
in  his  character,  on  one  occasion  apparently  for- 
got it  ;  for  during  his  last  illness  she  asked  him 
whether  he  would  not  give  orders  for  the  dismissal 
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of  the  servants  at  the  Castle  and  Viceregal  Lodge, 
to  which  he  answered  (as  might  have  been  expected) 
that  he  would  give  his  directions  about  it  when  he 
saw  fit.  After  this  he  became,  apparently,  insen- 
sible ;  therefore  no  orders  were  given,  and  conse- 
quently some  inconvenience  was  occasioned. 

Lord  Carlisle  was  certainly  one  of  the  most 
genial  Lords-Lieutenant  I  ever  had  to  do  with. 
As  one  of  his  chaplains,  I  was  required  to  dine 
with  him  on  the  evenings  of  the  Sundays  when  I 
preached.  This  was  the  custom  with  all  the 
Lords-Lieutenant  within  my  memory,  except  the 
late  Lord  Abercorn. 

Sometimes  the  chaplain  felt  himself  rather  like 
a  fish  out  of  water  on  these  occasions.  But  never 
while  Lord  Carlisle  was  in  office.  He  had  not 
only  the  will,  but  the  power  of  putting  every  one 
at  his  ease,  and  of  talking  to  them  on  the  subjects 
about  which  they  were  most  interested  and  most 
able  to  converse. 

But  for  all  this,  I  doubt  whether  Lord  Carlisle 
obtained  with  the  masses  in  Ireland  that  amount 
of  popularity  which  he  aimed  at.  Perhaps  the 
reason  for  this  may  be  that,  as  I  said  before,  he 
overshot  his  mark,  and  did  not  sufficiently  keep 
up  his  dignity.  Lord  Eglinton,  who,  though 
sufficiently  courteous,  was  more  dignified  and 
unbending,   was,  I   think,   the   more  generally 
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popular  of  the  two.  For  when  he  was  on  his 
way  through  Dublin,  taking  his  final  departure, 
the  crowd,  who  are  always  assembled  on  such 
occasions,  some  of  them  called  out,  "  Will  you 
come  back  again  ? "  to  which  he  answered,  "  I  will 
if  I  can."  I  never  heard  that  anything  of  the 
kind  was  ever  said  to  Lord  Carlisle.  Not  being 
present,  however,  I  do  not  know  whether  the  wish 
was  unanimous. 
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Few  names  have,  in  their  day,  been  more  intimately 
associated  with  each  other,  in  the  public  mind, 
than  those  of  the  three  Lake  poets,  Wordsworth, 
Southey,  and  Coleridge.  There  was  a  time  when 
the  mention  of  one  would  recall  to  mind  the  image 
of  the  other  two.  Nor  is  this  chain  of  association, 
even  now,  altogether  broken,  though  it  is  not  so 
firmly  riveted  as  in  former  days,  when  their  writings 
and  their  respective  characters  were  less  known  and 
understood  than  they  afterwards  became.  At  that 
time  a  sort  of  general  notion  prevailed  that  they 
were  "  birds  of  a  feather,"  and  therefore  "  flocked 
together."  Their  style  was  supposed  to  be  similar, 
and  the  word  LakisJi  was  used  to  designate  the 
poetry  of  their  school,  which  was  regarded  by  most 
persons  as  mawkish,  childish,  and  insipid.  But  in 
due  time  the  public  became  more  or  less  aware  of 
the  fact  that  in  reality  no  three  men  could  possibly 
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have  been  more  unlike,  both  in  their  cast  of  intel- 
lect, habits,  and  style  of  writing,  than  were  the 
three  poets  of  the  North. 

This  must  have  been  always  apparent  to  those 
who  knew  them,  and  was  so  to  me  in  respect  of 
two  of  them  ;  of  Coleridge  I  can  only  judge  by 
hearsay,  for  I  was  never  in  his  company,  though  I 
knew  his  son  Hartley  intimately.  Wordsworth 
and  Southey  I  saw  frequently,  though  my  ac- 
quaintance with  the  latter  began,  unfortunately, 
at  a  time  when  the  powers  of  his  mind  were 
beginning  to  give  way,  the  commencement  of  that 
decay  of  intellect  which  was  destined  to  end  in 
a  state  of  total  fatuity.  But  having  been  intimate 
with  several  of  his  relatives,  I  am  tolerably  well 
able  to  conceive  what  he  must  have  been  in  his 
best  days,  especially  with  the  help  of  his  works, 
which  are  a  picture  of  his  mind. 

The  contemplation  of  the  character  of  two  such 
men  as  Wordsworth  and  Southey  is  in  itself  inte- 
resting ;  but  the  interest  is  enhanced  when  we 
compare  them,  and  observe  the  striking  contrast 
which  they  present.  They  were,  in  fact,  so  dis- 
similar that,  strong  as  was  their  mutual  friendship, 
they  had,  probably,  not  as  much  sympathy  with 
each  other  as  they  had  with  Coleridge,  who,  being 
larger  minded  than  either  of  them,  could  take  in 
the  nature  of  both.    In  some  cases  two  persons 
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are  drawn  together  by  their  very  differences  ;  they 
are,  as  it  were,  the  complement  of  each  other, 
mutually  filling  up  a  gap  in  one  another's  mind. 
But  such  was  not  the  case  with  Wordsworth  and 
Southey.  Their  tastes  and  interests  flowed  in 
totally  different  channels,  and  could  not  easily  mix. 

This  may  be  best  exemplified  by  giving  a  de- 
scription of  the  two  men,  their  characters  and 
their  habits.  Southey,  when  I  first  saw  him,  was 
tolerably  advanced  in  years,  but  there  was  nothing 
in  his  outward  man  which  could  indicate  that  the 
process  of  mental  decay,  of  which  I  was  just  now 
speaking,  had  commenced.  His  appearance  was 
certainly  most  peculiar  and  striking.  If  faithfully 
represented  in  a  picture,  it  would  have  seemed  like 
an  exaggeration,  or  even  a  caricature — the  features 
were  so  prominent,  and  the  profile  so  strongly 
marked.  And  in  addition  to  these  peculiarities, 
the  hair,  which  time  had  whitened,  but  not  thinned, 
stood  erect  from  his  head  in  a  thick  and  bushy 
mass,  insomuch  that  it  was  made  the  occasion  of 
an  elaborate  compliment  from  a  gentleman  who 
once  met  him  in  company.  He  remarked  that  his 
hair  was  so  luxuriant  that  it  would  hide  the  laurels 
which  the  public  awarded  to  him,  but  receiving  no 
response  from  the  poet,  and  thinking  the  remark 
too  good  to  be  lost,  he  repeated  it  to  the  wife 
of  the  latter,  (the  second  Mrs.  Southey,  Caroline 
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Bowles,  formerly).  Had  the  compliment  been 
addressed  to  Wordsworth  (to  whom,  however,  it 
would  have  been  inapplicable)  he  would  have 
received  it  with  gratification.  I  have  seen  por- 
traits of  Southey  in  his  earlier  days,  and  in  these 
there  was  very  little  eccentricity  of  appearance  ; 
but  they  do  not  represent  him  as  exactly  hand- 
some, nor  is  it  easy  to  conceive  that  he  could  ever 
have  been  so,  though  Byron  once  remarked  that 
to  have  Southey's  head  and  shoulders  he  would 
almost  have  written  his  sapphics  ! 

Southey's  place  of  residence  presented  as  great  a 
contrast  to  that  of  Wordsworth,  both  in  its  outside 
and  inside,  as  did  his  personal  appearance  ;  the 
external  was  perhaps  accidental,  but  the  interior 
was  characteristic  of  the  man.  Greta  Hall  stands 
on  the  top  of  a  hill,  from  whence  it  looks  down  on 
the  vale  of  Keswick  in  front,  and  commands  a  view 
of  the  great  Skiddaw,  which  stretches  its  vast 
length  like  a  lazy  giant,  and  seems  to  regard  the 
plain  beneath  in  an  attitude  of  indolent  repose. 
But  the  house  itself  (I  am  speaking  from  the  recol- 
lection of  many  years  ago)  did  not,  like  Words- 
worth's, strike  the  eye  as  an  appropriate  residence 
for  a  poet.  It  was  plain-looking,  and  perhaps  too 
much  exposed  to  view.  But  its  interior  was  just 
what  we  might  expect,  considering  the  habits  and 
tastes  of  its  owner.    The  rooms  literally  swarmed 
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with  books,  in  any  of  which  (if  opened  at  random) 
you  were  very  likely  to  find  a  paper  of  notes  and 
memoranda,  testifying  to  Southey's  unwearied 
industry.  All  these  were  written  in  a  neat, 
methodical,  and  upright  hand,  very  unlike  the 
writing  which  is  supposed  to  be  characteristic  of  a 
man  of  genius  and  a  poet,  and  very  dissimilar  to 
that  of  Wordsworth,  which  was  less  neat,  less  up- 
right, and  rather  sprawling.  But  nevertheless  the 
former  was  not  the  hand  of  an  ordinary  man,  and  was 
indicative  both  of  a  powerful  and  industrious  mind. 
And  such  the  mind  of  Southey  certainly  was.  In 
fact,  his  industry  was  carried  almost  to  an  excess. 
There  was  scarcely  any  time  given  to  pure  relaxa- 
tion. 

Perhaps  the  composition  of  his  smaller  and 
more  facetious  poems,  and  the  light  reading  which 
supplied  the  subjects  for  them,  may  have  afforded 
him  a  certain  amount  of  rest  from  more  laborious 
studies,  and  from  the  toil  attendant  on  the  com- 
position of  graver  productions  ;  but  even  these 
must  have  involved  a  certain  amount  of  mental 
exertion,  and  it  was  probably  this  excessive  and 
continuous  application,  combined  with  the  distress 
of  mind  from  which  at  one  period  of  his  life  he 
suffered,  owing  to  the  prolonged  illness  of  his  wife, 
which  contributed  very  much  to  that  total  loss  of 
intellect  which  clouded  his  latter  years.    At  one 
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time  he  read  while  taking  his  daily  walk  ;  latterly, 
however,  he  had  a  friend  who  generally  accom- 
panied him,  so  that  this  unhealthy  habit  was 
stopped. 

There  was  no  man  who  made  literature  more 
entirely  his  profession  than  Southey.  But  his 
success  was  hardly  equivalent  to  his  exertions. 
And  though,  with  the  help  of  the  Laureateship,  he 
managed  to  support  himself  and  his  family,  yet,  on 
the  whole,  his  career  is  rather  a  confirmation  than 
a  refutation  of  what  Sir  Walter  Scott  said  with 
reference  to  literature,  "  that  it  was  a  good  stick  to 
walk  with,  but  not  a  crutch  to  lean  upon  ;"  far 
more  so,  indeed,  than  it  was  in  Sir  Walter's  own 
literary  career,  for  he  (if  his  affairs  had  been 
properly  managed  by  his  publishers)  might  have 
maintained  himself  in  affluence,  free  from  pecuniary 
embarrassments.  Southey,  indeed,  succeeded  in 
earning  a  livelihood,  and  was  never,  to  my  know- 
ledge, burdened  with  debts  ;  but  it  was  at  the 
expense  of  his  brain.  His  may  not,  however,  be  a 
fair  specimen  of  what  literature  can  do  for  a  man, 
for  there  have  been  other  writers  far  less  voluminous, 
whose  works  have  brought  them  more  profits  rela- 
tively, and  perhaps  even  actually,  than  his.  But 
even  this  does  not  disprove  Sir  Walter's  asser- 
tion ;  for  public  favour  is  at  best  an  uncertain 
thing.    This  is  true,  even  with  regard  to  novelists, 
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much  more  with  those  who  engage  in  more  solid 
literature.  And  with  respect  to  Southey,  his  own 
expression,  "  that  the  Quarterly  Review  was  that 
by  which  he  made  the  pot  boil,"  is  alone  a  proof 
that  the  sale  of  his  other  productions  was  by  no 
means  great.  His  most  popular  prose  work  was 
"  The  Life  of  Nelson."  This,  it  has  been  said, 
he  rather  regretted  having  written,  because  it 
induced  so  many  youths  to  go  to  sea,  or  to  wish 
to  do  so. 

His  poems  (at  least  his  longer  ones)  had  a 
certain  run,  but  after  a  time  they  ceased  to  be 
popular.  Macaulay  said  of  them  that  he  doubted 
very  much  whether  they  would  be  read  some  years 
hence  ;  but  that  if  they  were,  they  would  be 
admired.  The  first  part  of  his  prophecy  has  cer- 
tainly come  true,  for  no  one  now  knows  "Thalaba," 
"  Kehama,"  or  "  Roderick,"  except  by  name  per- 
haps, and  it  is  only  a  few  of  his  minor  poems 
which  have  survived.  His  own  favourite  among- 
the  larger  ones  was  "  The  Curse  of  Kehama." 
And  this  verdict  is  not  perhaps  so  much  at 
variance  with  public  opinion  as  that  of  authors 
generally.  They  usually  regard  their  works  as 
parents  do  their  children,  loving  best  those  which 
give  them  the  most  trouble.  And  this  we  believe 
was  Southey's  great  reason  for  preferring  "  Ke- 
hama."    Besides  which,  the  Hindoo  mythology  on 
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which  it  is  founded,  hideous  as  it  is,  had  probably 
great  attractions  for  him.  His  taste  for  what  is 
marvellous,  strange,  weird,  or  fantastic,  was  very 
strong,  and  is  displayed  in  his  graver  as  well  as  in 
his  facetious  poems,  and  exhibited  itself  in  his 
social  and  domestic  life.  His  love  of  jokes  ex- 
tended to  some  which  might  perhaps  be  called 
childish  ;  but  if  so,  this  taste  rendered  him  the 
more  lovable,  and  showed  the  heartiness  and 
geniality  of  his  temperament.  It  is  pleasant  to 
see  a  man  of  great  intellect  amused  by  trifles. 

In  all  the  private  and  social  relations  of  life 
Southey  was  most  amiable.  It  seems  strange, 
therefore,  that  in  his  writings  he  should  have 
shown  (as  he  occasionally  did)  such  a  harsh  and 
bitter  spirit  towards  those  who  differed  from  him- 
It  seemed  as  if  that  were  the  medium  by  which 
his  poetical  irritability  found  its  vent.  But  it  is 
probable  that  had  he  mixed  more  in  society  with 
his  fellow-men,  and  with  those  of  different  views, 
his  literary  acrimony  would  have  been  softened  ; 
but  he  led  very  much  the  life  of  a  recluse,  and 
even  when  in  society  was  silent  and  reserved, 
unlike  his  friends  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  who 
were  both  of  them  great  talkers. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  two  men,  Southey  and 
Wordsworth,  that  Spenser  was  to  Southey  what 
Milton  was  to  Wordsworth,   his  favourite,  and 
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to  a  great  extent  his  model.  Though  to  read 
"  Roderick,  the  last  of  the  Goths,"  one  would 
have  thought  that  it  was  modelled  on  Milton, 
for  it  has  all  his  mannerism,  though  it  is  devoid 
of  his  power. 

There  is  little  more  that  remains  for  me  to  say 
of  this  great  man,  except  to  notice  his  melancholy 
end  ;  melancholy  to  others  rather  than  to  himself. 
For  the  state  of  fatuity  into  which  he  gradually 
sank,  in  his  latter  days,  probably  saved  him  from 
much  suffering.  It  is  singular  how  his  old  habits 
clung  to  him  till  the  last,  even  when  they  had 
become  unmeaning  and  purposeless.  He  would 
sit  turning  over  the  leaves  of  books  when  he  was 
no  longer  able  to  read  them  or  understand  their 
contents.  Another  thing  is  also  curious  to  re- 
mark, as  regards  his  outward  man.  I  mentioned 
the  thick  crop  of  white  hair  which  contributed  to 
his  personal  peculiarity.  It  is  remarkable  that  it 
grew  darker  in  his  latter  days,  as  if  some  of  the 
nourishment  which  had  ceased  to  feed  the  brain 
had  given  colouring  matter  to  the  locks. 

I  must  now  turn  to  Southey's  brother  poet, 
Wordsworth,  a  man  whose  works  live  far  more 
in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  many  at  the  present 
day  than  his,  and  who,  if  he  be  still  unappreciated 
by  the  mass  of  mankind,  has  gained  more  than  an 
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equivalent  in  the  intense  admiration  of  those  who 
do  appreciate  him,  and  in  the  high  intellectual 
character  of  his  admirers. 

Though  Coleridge  and  Southey,  as  well  as 
Wordsworth,  are  both  called  Lake  poets,  the 
latter  aione  deserves  the  name  of  "  the  poet  of 
the  Lakes."  For  with  the  former  two  their  con- 
nection with  that  part  of  England  was  a  separable 
accident ;  with  Wordsworth  it  seemed  inseparable 
from  the  essence  of  the  man.  I  cannot  conceive 
him  living  in  any  other  region  than  that  from 
which  he  derived  his  chief  inspiration,  whose 
mouthpiece  he  was,  giving  its  mountains  and 
lakes  a  tongue,  though  it  must  be  confessed  that 
he  made  them  speak  his  language  rather  than 
their  own,  so  that  his  poems  bring  Wordsworth 
before  us  rather  than  the  image  of  the  scenes 
which  he  describes.  Still  he  is  essentially  the 
poet  of  the  Lakes,  and  the  only  one  who  deserves 
that  title. 

And  as  /  cannot  imagine  him  living  else- 
where, so  he,  on  his  part,  was  never  quite  in  his 
element  when  absent  from  his  mountain  home. 
Those  who  had  met  him  in  London  remarked 
that  though  he  talked  a  good  deal  when  in  society, 
he  did  not  seem  so  much  at  his  ease  as  at  home. 
In  person  he  was  (at  least  in  his  old  age,  which 
was  the  period  at  which  I  knew  him)  exactly  the 
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beau  ideal  of  what  we  should  fancy  the  poet  of  the 
Lakes  ought  to  be.  His  hair  was  white,  scantier, 
and  standing  less  upright  than  Southey's.  The 
forehead,  lofty  and  domelike,  betokening  (phre- 
nologists would  say),  an  ample  development  of 
some  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  organs,  and  a 
face  nearly  as  rugged  as  his  own  beloved  moun- 
tains. So  appropriate  was  his  appearance  to  the 
peculiar  niche  which  he  filled  in  the  intellectual 
world,  that  a  stranger  entering  for  the  first  time 
the  small  chapel  which  he  attended  on  Sundays, 
would  have  found  little  difficulty  in  singling 
him  out  from  the  rest  of  the  congregation,  and 
identifying  him  as  Wordsworth.  His  portrait 
(at  least  that  one  which  was  attached  to  his 
collected  works)  failed  to  do  him  full  justice, 
perhaps  because  the  painter  tried  to  do  him  more 
than  justice.  Hartley  Coleridge  remarked  that 
they  lost  the  grandeur  of  his  countenance  in  the 
endeavour  to  make  him  appear,  what  he  was  not, 
a  handsome  man. 

His  house  with  its  surroundings  was  as  suit- 
able to,  and  as  characteristic  of,  the  man  as  was 
his  personal  appearance.  It  was  (as  many  already 
know,  and  as  its  name,  "  Rydal  Mount,"  implies) 
situated  on  a  hill,  overlooking  the  highroad  from 
Keswick  to  Kendal ;  thoroughly  rural  in  aspect, 
but  perhaps  a  little  too  much  shut  in  by  trees. 
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Everything  about  it,  its  garden  and  shrubberies, 
bore  the  stamp  of  the  presiding  spirit  of  the 
poet.  In  wandering  over  the  garden,  I  fre- 
quently met  with  tablets  containing  verses  appro- 
priate to  the  place.  The  interior  of  the  house 
was  simple  and  pervaded  by  a  spirit  of  calm, 
enhanced  by  the  presence  of  its  venerable  owner. 
It  filled  the  mind  with  a  sort  of  repose  to  sit  and 
listen  to  his  conversation,  or  rather  his  talk ;  for  he 
was  more  of  a  talker  than  a  converser,  at  least 
when  he  could  get  a  good  listener,  for  he  was  not 
like  Coleridge  and  Macaulay,  a  man  to  insist  on 
monopolizing  the  conversation.  He  would  on 
some  occasions  readily  give  place  to  a  great 
talker.  But  his  pleasure  was  to  deliver  (when 
he  could  do  it  without  interruption)  a  sort  of 
extempore  declamation,  worded  in  somewhat  stil- 
ted English,  very  different  from  the  language 
of  his  poems,  which  showed  that  the  simplicity 
of  the  latter  was  the  result  of  theory  rather  than  of 
nature. 

One  of  his  grandchildren,  an  intelligent  child, 
once  made  an  unconscious  comment  on  his  style 
by  exclaiming,  "  Grandpapa  reading  without  a 
book  ! "  His  talk  was  generally  pleasing,  and 
characterized  by  strong  common-sense  when  his 
prejudices  did  not  intervene  to  warp  his  judg- 
ment, but  I  very  seldom  remember  his  exhibiting 
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any  poetical  feeling,  or  giving  expression  to  any 
poetical  ideas,  so  that  there  would  have  been  little 
in  his  conversation  to  remind  us  of  what  he  was, 
were  it  not  that  he  would  occasionally  discuss  the 
merits  of  certain  poets.  Among  these,  the  one 
whom  he  constituted  his  oracle,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  his  model,  was  Milton.  His  next  favourite 
was  Burns.  The  style  of  that  poet  is  indeed  very 
unlike  his  own,  but  there  was  this  point  of  similarity 
between  the  two  which  probably  attracted  Words- 
worth, i.e.,  that  both  loved  to  extract  poetry  out  of 
homely  scenes  and  incidents.  But  it  is  remarkable 
that,  admiring  Burns  as  he  did,  he  denied  the 
merits  of  one  of  his  most  popular  songs,  "  Scots 
wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled."  He  said  there  was 
only  one  good  line  in  it — "  Wha  would  fill  a 
coward's  grave?" 

But,  after  all,  the  poet  whom  he  liked  most  to 
speak  of,  and  to  quote,  was  himself,  and  some 
persons  thought  that  he  carried  this  too  far.  But 
it  is  what  we  should  naturally  expect  from  the 
character  of  his  poems,  which  show  a  mind  very 
much  occupied  with  itself.  Of  Coleridge  I  did  not 
often  hear  him  speak,  perhaps  because  the  memory 
of  him  was  associated  with  some  things  which  were 
painful ;  but  he  once  related  an  interesting  incident 
in  his  life  connected  with  him. 

The  two  poets,  having  agreed  to  take  a  tour 
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together  to  the  South  of  England,  determined  to 
compose  a  few  poems  in  order  to  pay  their  ex- 
penses. It  was  at  that  time  that  Coleridge  wrote 
"  The  Ancient  Mariner,"  and  I  was  surprised  to 
learn  that  the  most  ghastly  incident  in  this  strange 
andj  weird  production,  Le.y  that  of  the  dead  men 
rising  up  to  pull  the  ropes  of  the  ships,  was 
Wordsworth's  suggestion.  Had  it  been  Southey's 
I  should  not  have  been  astonished,  but  in  Words- 
worth the  taste  for  the  marvellous  seemed  utterly 
wanting  ;  but  this  fact  only  shows  that  there  were 
perhaps  in  him,  as  in  many  others,  veins  of 
thoughtful  feeling  which  were  seldom  worked, 
and,  therefore,  yielded  little  produce. 

The  same  may  be  said  with  reference  to  another 
gift,  the  faculty  of  humour.  It  was  very  little  of 
this  that  Wordsworth  displayed  in  his  conversation, 
but  there  is  one  of  his  poems,  and  (as  far  as  I 
recollect)  only  one,  i.e.,  "  The  Waggoner,"  which 
is  of  a  humorous  cast  ;  and  there  is  only  one 
humorous  story,  which  (as  far  as  my  knowledge 
goes)  Wordsworth  ever  told.  It  was  about  an 
incident  which  happened  in  his  boyish  days. 
When  he  was  at  a  school  in  the  town  of  Hawks- 
head,  he  obtained  (even  while  a  small  boy)  some 
credit  from  his  verses  ;  whether  they  were  written 
voluntarily  or  as  school  tasks,  I  am  not  quite  sure, 
probably    the    latter.      However,  Wordsworth's 
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fame  as  a  poet  was  evidently  diffused  through 
the  school,  for  one  of  the  older  boys  asked  him 
to  take  a  walk  with  him,  a  most  unusual  honour 
considering  their  different  ages  ;  but  it  soon  ap- 
peared that  there  was  a  personal  object  in  this 
act  of  condescension — the  boy  wanted  to  find 
out  the  secret  of  his  companion's  success  in 
versification,  for  he  said  in  his  north-country 
dialect,  "  How  is  it,  Bill,  thee  dost  write  such 
good  verses  ?  dost  thee  invoke  Muses  ?  " 

The  little  poem  called  "  We  are  Seven,"  which 
has  been  both  admired  and  ridiculed,  was  com- 
posed during  the  same  tour,  in  the  course  of 
which  Coleridge  wrote  the  "Ancient  Mariner;" 
Coleridge  gave  a  little  assistance  in  its  composi- 
tion. It  was  written  at  the  house  of  a  mutual 
friend,  and  composed  backwards.  When  Words- 
worth had  finished  all  but  the  first  verse,  he  was 
summoned  to  tea  ;  and  Coleridge  told  him  he 
would  write  that  verse  for  him,  which  he  did — the 
verse  which  commences  "  A  simple  child." 

I  do  not  like  to  close  this  sketch  of  the  poet  of 
the  Lakes  without  giving  some  thoughts  respecting 
his  works ;  not,  indeed,  any  detailed  criticism,  for, 
even  if  I  had  space  for  it,  I  should  feel  myself 
hardly  competent  for  such  a  task,  being  what  his 
worshippers  would  call  a  heretic  on  this  subject ; 
so  far,    at    least,  as  this,  that   though   I  have 
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repeatedly  tried  and  earnestly  desired  to  take 
pleasure  in  his  writings,  I  felt  myself  unable  to  do 
so.  I  do  not,  however,  doubt  that  poetry  which 
could  produce  such  an  effect  on  the  minds  of 
some  of  the  greatest  intellects  of  the  age  must 
possess  great  power,  for  it  would  be  presumptuous 
in  anyone  to  deny  the  power  of  a  great  intellectual 
magician,  merely  because  he  has  never  come 
within  the  magic  circle  of  his  wand ;  though  this 
is  an  error  which  men  often  fall  into,  especially 
in  judging  of  works  of  taste. 

I  will  not,  however,  make  myself  out  to  be  more 
insensible  to  the  merits  of  Wordsworth's  poems 
than  I  am.  There  are  parts  of  them  which  I  can 
admire,  but  the  amount  of  my  admiration  is  what 
I  fear  his  worshippers  would  consider  as  an  insult, 
rather  than  a  tribute  to  his  memory.  There- 
fore I  must  only  stand  at  a  distance,  and  respect- 
fully wonder  at  the  mysterious  power  which  this 
poet  has  exercised  over  so  many  minds.  A  lady 
of  my  acquaintance,  a  person  of  considerable 
powers  of  thought,  once  told  me  that  the  read- 
ing of  Wordsworth's  poems  afforded  her  positive 
happiness.  And  John  Stuart  Mill,  in  his  gloomy 
"  Autobiography,"  says  that  he  was  brought  out 
of  a  state  of  despondency  and  weariness  of  life 
by  the  perusal  of  "The  Excursion."  Being  an 
infidel,  and  having  been  educated  as  such,  he 
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never  thought  of  seeking  peace  of  mind  from 
a  higher  source. 

On  myself,  however,  the  poems  of  Wordsworth 
generally  produce  a  feeling  of  uneasiness,  which  I 
could  not  account  for  till  I  had  read  Hutton's 
"  Essays."  What  he  says  on  this  subject  is  too 
long  for  quotation,  but  the  substance  of  it  is  this, 
that  Wordsworth  never  plunges  directly  into  the 
beauty  of  his  subject,  is  never  led  away  by  it,  but 
by  an  act  of  self-restraint,  hovers  round  it,  tasting, 
as  it  were,  only  its  edges — a  mode  of  procedure 
which  to  some  minds  is  tantalizing,  because  it 
awakens  desires  without  gratifying  them.  Now 
if  this  manner  of  handling  a  subject  is  consistent 
with  the  highest  style  of  poetry,  as  distinguished 
from  prose,  then  the  whole  world  before  Words- 
worth's time,  and  the  larger  part  of  it  now,  must 
be  utterly  wrong  in  their  conceptions  of  poetry 
and  in  their  poetic  instincts,  which  is  hardly 
probable.  Without,  therefore,  questioning  Words- 
worth's genius,  or  the  merits  of  his  poetry,  I 
may  be  allowed  to  doubt  whether  the  poetic 
element  existed  to  any  high  degree,  either  in  the 
man  or  in  his  works. 

As  regards  the  man,  the  fact  1  have  already 
noticed  with  respect  to  his  conversation  shows, 
either  that  this  element  was  not  strong  in  him, 
or  that  it  was  repressed  by  habit  and  on  prin- 
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ciple.  Perhaps  this  was  attributable  to  both 
causes.  As  regards  his  poetry,  J.  Stuart  Mill 
seems  to  have  entertained  something  of  my  view, 
for  when  he  speaks  of  the  calming  effect  which 
"  The  Excursion  "  produced  on  his  mind,  he  adds 
that  a  more  poetical  poet  would  have  had  less 
influence  on  him,  because  his  own  temperament 
was  not  highly  poetical. 

William  Howitt  tells  us  that  Wordsworth's  views 
of  life,  and  his  theories  respecting  the  spirit  in 
which  it  should  be  regarded,  so  far  from  being 
new,  are  the  same  that  the  Quakers  have  always 
held  ;  but  if  so,  they  certainly  did  not  produce 
on  Wordsworth  the  calming  effect  they  have  on 
that  placid  body  of  men — though  there  were  not 
wanting  those  who  supposed  that  they  had  done 
so.  I  recollect  that  once  a  gentleman,  not  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  Wordsworth's  daily  life, 
spoke  of  him  as  a  man  who,  in  his  old  age,  had 
learned  to  soar  above  the  cares  and  trials  of  the 
world.  Those  who  knew  the  poet  intimately, 
smiled  at  such  a  description  of  him  ;  for  they  were 
well  aware  that  there  was  scarcely  a  man  living 
to  whom  it  would  less  apply.  He  possessed  a 
large  share  of  the  poetic  sensitiveness  of  tempera- 
ment, and  was  easily  ruffled  by  the  smallest 
worries ;  more  so,  indeed,  than  the  average  of 
mankind.    I  have,  however,  reason  to  believe  that 
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this  restlessness  was  much  calmed  down  as  he 
approached  nearer  to  the  confines  of  eternity.  I 
scarcely  ever  saw  him  in  the  last  few  years  of  his 
life,  but  I  have  heard  that  in  his  latter  days  his 
mind  seemed  increasingly  occupied  with  the  great 
truths  of  religion,  for  which  he  had  always  a 
reverence.  He  dwelt  continually  on  the  subject 
of  the  atonement,  and  the  contemplation  of  such 
a  theme  must  have  exercised  a  more  calming 
power  over  his  mind  than  any  theories  of  life, 
which  stopped  short  of  this  great  truth.  And  in 
the  hours  of  weakness  and  failing  strength  he 
probably  learnt, 

"  The  teaching  then  best  taught 
That  the  true  crown  for  any  soul  in  dying 
Is  Christ,  not  genius  ;  and  is  faith,  not  thought."  1 

I  must  now  turn  to  a  very  different  person — i.e., 
Hartley  Coleridge,  the  eldest  son  of  the  poet.  He, 
in  a  measure,  served  to  fill  up  the  gap  which  the 
death  of  his  father,  S.  T.  Coleridge,  made  in  the 
Lake  poets,  and  was  better  fitted  than  the  rest  of 
his  kindred  to  stand  in  his  father's  place,  and 
carry  the  family  reputation  into  the  second  gene- 
ration. 

Not  that  that  generation  was  wanting  in  ability 
— far  from  it  ;   for  it  is  remarkable  that  since 
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the  death  of  the  great  Coleridge,  there  has  been 
scarcely  one  of  that  name  who  was  not  possessed 
of  talents  more  or  less  above  the  average.  It 
would  seem  as  if  nature  had  been  endeavouring  to 
make  up  for  lost  time,  and  to  indemnify  the  family 
for  their  former  obscurity,  by  an  unusual  bounti- 
fulness  in  the  distribution  of  mental  gifts.  But 
the  one  among  them  on  whom  the  mantle  of  S. 
T.  Coleridge  fell,  both  for  good  and  evil,  was  his 
son  Hartley. 

It  is  with  a  mixture  of  pleasure  and  pain  that  I 
recall  the  memory  of  this  singular  man  ;  of  pleasure, 
when  I  think  of  his  lively  and  interesting  conversa- 
tion, and  his  poetical  gifts  ;  of  pain  when  I  call  to 
mind  the  faults  and  infirmities  which  injured  his 
usefulness,  his  happiness,  and  his  respectability. 
His  life  and  character  remind  me  of  what  Macaulay 
says  of  Lord  Byron,  where  he  compares  him  to  the 
child  in  the  fairy-tale,  at  whose  birth  several  bene- 
ficent fairies  attended  each  bestowing  a  gift — gifts 
of  which  the  good  was  marred  by  the  intervention 
of  a  malevolent  fairy,  who  added  something  of 
evil  to  each  of  them. 

The  parallel,  in  the  case  of  Hartley  Coleridge, 
was  not  so  complete  as  in  that  of  Byron,  but  still 
there  is  a  sort  of  similarity.  He  was  born  of  an 
illustrious  father,  and  his  own  natural  gifts  were 
neither  few  nor  contemptible.    He  was  endowed 
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with  a  lively,  delicate,  and  refined  poetical  fancy, 
a  poignant  and  discriminating  wit,  with  acquiring 
faculties,  which  enabled  him  with  little  difficulty 
to  become  a  ripe  and  accomplished  scholar,  and 
with  great  powers  of  composition.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  his  father's  want  of  self-control  was 
exaggerated  in  him,  insomuch  that  he  was  a 
lamentable  verification  of  the  proverb  which  says, 
"  Genius  to  weakness  ever  is  allied." 

Indeed,  weakness  of  will  seemed  in  him  to 
amount  almost  to  a  disease,  so  that  I  cling  to  the 
hope  that  (though  he  certainly  could  not  be  called 
insane)  he  might  possibly  not  have  been  so  entirely 
responsible  for  his  conduct  as  others.  The  same 
tendency  which  in  his  father  led  to  the  fatal  habit 
of  opium-eating,  in  his  case  took  the  grosser  form 
of  intemperance. 

But  besides  this  drawback  to  his  success  in  life, 
he  possessed  others,  which  were  simply  misfortunes, 
not  faults.  Such,  e.g.,  as  an  utter  helplessness  in 
the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  which  rendered  him  in 
some  respects  like  a  grown-up  child,  and  a  personal 
appearance  decidedly  strange  and  eccentric,  to  the 
defects  of  which  he  was  not  (like  some  in  the  same 
case)  blind,  but  was  bitterly  conscious  of.  He  gave 
as  one  of  the  mottoes  to  his  volume  of  poems,  those 
lines  from  Chaucer  where  some  man  speaks  of 
himself  as  one  who  "ne  dare  to  love  for  mine 
unlikelyness." 
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As  a  converser  he  was  delightful  ;  for  though 
he  did  not  inherit  his  father's  fluency  of  speech, 
or  his  melodious  voice,  he  had  even  greater  wit, 
and  his  general  remarks  were  full  of  liveliness 
and  penetration.    I  regret  that  I  cannot  at  this 
distance  of  time  remember  as  many  of  them  as  I 
could  wish.    He  showed  himself  to  the  greatest 
advantage  when  he  read  out  some  of  his  favourite 
poets,  which  were  Shakespeare  and  Wordsworth, 
and  accompanied  these  readings  with  his  criticisms, 
which  were  always  pointed  and  acute,  and  gene- 
rally just.    With  Wordsworth,  however,  though 
he  was  lavish  in  his  praises  of  him,  he  was  also 
unsparing  of  his  satire,  insomuch  as  to  suggest 
the  idea  to  some  that  he  was  jealous  ;  and  perhaps 
he  might  have  been,  for  though  no  one  admired 
Wordsworth  more  enthusiastically,  and  though  he 
was  most  ready  to  acknowledge  his  inferiority  to 
him,  yet  it  was  not  improbable  that  other  feelings 
of  a  less  amiable  nature  may  have  co-existed  with 
these.   When  in  Wordsworth's  company  neither  of 
them  showed  to  advantage,  for  Hartley  Coleridge 
generally  made  a  point  of  contradicting  whatever 
the  other  said. 

As  a  writer,  both  in  prose  and  poetry,  his  merits 
were  such  that  I  can  only  regret  that  we  have  so 
little  of  him  ;  but  the  fact  was,  that  though  the 
publishers  would  have  given  him  any  amount  of 
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work  if  they  could  have  been  sure  that  it  would 
be  completed  in  time,  or  indeed  completed  at  all, 
they  could  never  reckon  on  this,  and  therefore  his 
publications  have  been  few,  consisting  merely  of  a 
small  volume  of  poems,  a  preface  to  the  plays  of 
Massinger  and  Ford,  and  a  book  containing  the 
lives  of  several  of  the  northern  worthies.  These 
are  the  only  productions  of  his  which,  as  far  as  I 
remember,  ever  saw  the  light,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  essays  which  his  brother  published  after 
his  death. 

The  history  of  the  publication  of  the  "  Northern 
Worthies "  is  rather  a  singular  one.  He  had 
engaged  with  a  publisher  at  Leeds  to  write  this 
book ;  but  when  a  considerable  time  had  elapsed, 
and  the  work  was,  I  believe,  not  even  com- 
menced, the  publisher,  thinking  it  was  necessary 
to  take  strong  measures,  drove  down  to  Westmore- 
land, intending  to  call  at  Hartley  Coleridge's 
lodgings.  He  met  him,  however,  on  the  way, 
took  him  into  his  gig,  drove  him  to  Leeds,  and 
kept  him  a  prisoner  in  his  house  till  the  book  was 
completed,  or  at  least  as  much  of  it  as  was  ever 
written,  for  a  rich  friend,  pitying  his  captivity, 
paid  a  sum  of  money  to  release  him  from  part  of 
his  engagement,  which  was  indeed  a  kindness  to 
the  author  rather  than  to  the  public. 

Of  the  merits  of  his  writings  I  can  only  speak 
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from  the  impression  which  they  made  upon  me 
when  I  was  very  young ;  viewing  them  as  I  did 
then,  I  should  say  that  his  prose  works  were,  like 
his  conversation,  always  interesting  and  entertain- 
ing. His  style  was  elegant  and  piquant,  though 
with  a  certain  degree  of  mannerism  about  it  which 
verged  on  affectation.  His  poetry,  if  not  of  the 
highest  order,  was  perfect  in  its  kind,  full  of  delicate 
and  airy  fancy,  and  imbued  with  strong  and  often 
highly  pathetic  feeling.  He  might  have  said  of 
himself  very  much  what  the  fairy  in  "  Lalla 
Rookh  "  says  : 

"  Mine  is  the  lay  that  lightly  floats,  and  mine  are  the  mur- 
muring dying  notes, 
That  fall  as  soft  as  snow  on  the  sea,  and  melt  on  the  heart 
as  instantly." 

The  late  Sir  Aubrey  de  Vere  described  his 
verses  by  a  simile  as  apt  as  it  was  beautiful  ;  he 
compared  them  to  the  moonlight  of  a  warm 
country.  This  exactly  expresses  what  they  are  : 
they  emit  no  dazzling  brilliancy,  but  a  soft,  silvery 
lustre  like  that  of  the  moon,  without  the  cold- 
ness which  accompanies  that  luminary  in  northern 
climates. 

I  am  sorry  that,  not  possessing  his  volume  of 
poems,  which  is  now,  I  suppose,  out  of  print,  I 
can  only  quote  as  a  specimen  a  short  poem,  which 
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was  written  out  for  me  by  a  relation  of  mine.  I 
will  give  her  own  account  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  composed  :  "  He  and  his 
brother  (the  Rev.  Dervvent  Coleridge)  had  come 
in  together  to  a  friend's  house,  where  a  party  of 
young  people  (of  which  I  was  one)  were  assembled 
in  the  evening,  amusing  themselves  with  the  game 
called  '  word  and  question ' ;  where  each  one 
receives  a  question  to  answer  in  rhyme,  in  which  a 
word  (which  falls  to  him  by  lot)  must  be  introduced. 
Hartley  took  part  in  this — he  was  evidently  not 
himself,  and  did  not  trust  himself  to  speak  ;  but 
he  wrote  with  great  rapidity  the  full  answer  to  the 
question  which  had  fallen  to  him,  and  which  was 
as  follows  :  '  Which  do  you  prefer,  day  or  night  ?  ' 
word,  '  lamp.' 

'  "  I  am  less  of  a  lark  than  an  owl  ; 

Like  a  spectre  I  shrink  from  the  light. 
Like  a  phosphorous  lamp  that  flies  on  the  swamp, 
I  owe  all  my  glory  to  night.' 

This  was  written,  as  before  said,  readily,  but  with 
a  total  disregard  of  spelling." 

All  his  writings  are  characterized  by  a  sound 
moral  tone,  as  was  his  conversation  generally  ;  and 
on  those  occasions  where  he  advocated  wrong- 
principles,  it  was,  perhaps,  in  a  great  measure  from 
a  spirit   of  bravado.    His  feelings  on  religious 
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subjects  were  reverential,  but  they  had  not  the 
effect  of  restraining  him  from  his  unfortunate 
habits  of  intemperance.  His  never  having  been 
led  into  infidelity,  he  attributed  to  his  father's 
influence,  whose  own  views  were,  in  the  latter 
portion  of  his  life,  free  from  any  taint  of  scepti- 
cism, and  who,  I  have  reason  to  hope,  died  a 
sincere  Christian. 

Hartley  Coleridge's  religion,  such  as  it  was 
(though  it  is  not  for  us  to  judge  him,  or  to  say 
what  he  would  have  been  without  it),  seemed 
to  have  no  other  effect  than,  perhaps,  to  make 
him  unhappy.  He  was  an  occasional,  though  not 
a  regular  attendant  at  church  ;  but  when  there, 
seemed  restless  and  uneasy.  This  was  owing  to 
his  peculiar  temperament,  and  was  satisfactorily 
accounted  for,  in  a  characteristic  remark  which  I 
once  heard  him  make.  "  He  could  not,"  he  said, 
"  understand  how  any  one  could  go  to  hear  a 
sermon,  except  from  a  sense  of  duty  ;  because, 
in  the  first  place,  you  had  to  sit  still,  and  in  the 
next  place,  you  had  to  hold  your  tongue."  Two 
conditions,  which  lie  must  have  felt  most  irksome ! 
At  his  death,  however,  which  took  place  (I  believe) 
before  he  was  fifty,  it  is  said  that  he  was  very 
penitent.  He  died  regretted  by  his  friends  and  rela- 
tives, to  whom  he  was  warmly  attached,  and  greatly 
beloved  by  the  lower  classes  in  his  neighbourhood. 
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His  remains,  with  a  sketch  of  his  life,  were 
published  by  his  brother,  the  Rev.  Derwent  Cole- 
ridge, who  died  a  few  years  ago.  The  Atlienceum, 
on  their  first  appearance,  published  a  notice  of  them, 
in  which  the  writer  remarked,  that  considering  what 
poor  Hartley's  infirmities  were,  it  would  have  been 
better  had  his  life  never  been  published,  as  he  was 
not  (though  a  man  of  genius)  so  distinguished 
as  to  render  it  a  desideratum  in  literature.  And 
they  might  have  added,  that  as  a  detailed  life 
of  his  father  was  never  written,  though  we  have 
fragments  of  recollections  respecting  him,  why 
should  his  son,  a  far  less  eminent  man,  receive 
this  equivocal  honour? 

At  all  events,  it  is  rather  surprising  that  one 
so  attached  to  his  brother  as  Mr.  Derwent 
Coleridge  was,  and  so  vexed  if  his  unfortunate 
failing  was  even  alluded  to,  should  have  imposed 
upon  himself  a  task  which  compelled  him  to 
speak  of  it.  For  he  was  obliged  to  mention  the 
fact  that  his  brother  was  deprived  of  his  fellow- 
ship in  consequence  of  his  habits  of  intemper- 
ance. He  speaks  of  it  with  extreme  reluctance, 
and  though  he  acknowledges  the  fairness  of 
the  sentence,  he  insinuates,  or  at  least  suggests 
that  it  was  too  rigid  an  act  of  justice.  But 
in  point  of  fact,  the  Fellows  of  Oriel  had  no 
alternative.      The   step   which   they  felt  them- 
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selves  obliged  to  take  could  not  have  been 
otherwise  than  most  painful  to  them.  And  my 
father  (of  whom  Hartley  Coleridge  always  spoke 
in  terms  of  heartfelt  respect  and  gratitude)  told 
me  that  before  the  sentence  was  pronounced,  he 
received  a  letter  from  him,  expressing  penitence 
for  the  past,  which  was  so  powerfully  written  that 
he  could  not  trust  himself  to  read  it  twice,  know- 
ing as  he  did  on  which  side  the  path  of  duty  lay. 

If  it  were  not  for  this  cloud  which  hangs  over 
Hartley  Coleridge's  life,  this  memoir  (which  I 
fancy  has  long  been  out  of  print)  would  be 
entertaining,  at  least  that  part  of  it  which  describes 
him  as  he  was  in  childhood,  and  relates  the  early 
indications  of  genius  which  he  displayed.  There 
is,  however,  one  of  his  childish  remarks  which  his 
brother  has  not  mentioned,  but  which  is  worth 
repeating,  because  it  shows  that  the  embryo  poet 
was  even  then  stirring  in  his  youthful  mind.  One 
evening  when  he  was  driving  with  his  mother 
through  the  streets  (of  London,  I  believe)  in  the 
evening  when  the  lamps  were  lit,  he  exclaimed, 
"  Oh,  mamma,  now  I  know  what  the  stars  are ; 
they  are  the  good  lamps  which  have  shone  well 
upon  earth  and  are  gone  to  heaven." 

Whether  it  was  owing  to  his  peculiar  weakness 
or  to  a  natural  deficiency,  there  was  a  want  of 
method  in  all  he  did.    His  brother  informs  us  that 
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his  place  in  the  class  list  (he  took  a  second-class)  was, 
as  he  had  been  told,  owing  to  a  compromise  made 
between  the  examiners — some  of  whom,  owing  to 
certain  excellencies  in  his  papers  and  viva  voce 
examinations,  wished  to  put  him  in  the  first-class  ; 
the  others,  owing  to  his  deficiencies  in  some 
points,  were  for  placing  him  in  the  third. 

Another  instance  of  his  want  of  method  was 
shown  in  his  introduction  to  the  plays  of  Mas- 
singer  and  Ford,  which,  by  the  way,  was  by  far  the 
ablest  of  all  the  introductions  to  Moxon's  edition 
of  the  old  dramatists.  More  than  half  the  matter 
was  inserted  in  the  notes,  for  no  assignable  reason. 
And  here  I  must  leave  him  ;  my  only  excuse  for 
dwelling  so  long  upon  him  is  that  he  was  such  a 
singular  and  such  a  gifted  man.  But  the  subject 
is  a  melancholy  one. 

Wordsworth,  though  a  much  older  man,  survived 
him  some  years.  He  was  the  last  of  the  tuneful 
throng,  and  now  the  Lake  Country,  once  prolific 
of  literary  talent,  is  silent.  Its  presiding  geniuses 
have  all  passed  to  their  rest.  But  the  memory 
of  them  will,  in  the  hearts  of  many  still  living, 
be  always  interwoven  with  the  spots  which  they 
graced  with  their  presence  ;  and  when  those  who 
knew  them  in  former  days  shall  revisit  those  spots, 
"  the  thought  of  other  years  "  will  come  "  like  the 
odour  of  brine  from  the  ocean," — the  more  power- 
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fully  because  the  aspect  of  the  country  where  they 
dwelt  cannot  be  so  materially  altered  by  buildings 
and  other  improvements,  or  disfigurements,  as 
many  parts  of  England.  As  long  as  the  world 
lasts  the  mountains  will  retain  their  stern  rugged 
grandeur,  and  the  lakes  their  serene  beauty, 
untouched  by  the  hand  of  man. 

Were  it  otherwise,  I  could  hardly  imagine 
Wordsworth  as  resting  quietly  in  his  grave  ;  for 
I  well  remember  how  disturbed  he  was  when 
some  landed  proprietor  meddled  with  the  banks 
of  the  Rotha,  in  order  to  make  alterations  which 
he  thought  improvements,  but  which,  in  Words- 
worth's eyes,  were  injurious  to  the  beauty  of  that 
river;  and  as  there  was  probably  no  spot  so  dear 
to  him  as  the  Lake  district,  there  was  none  in 
which  it  would  have  been  more  painful  to  him 
to  see  any  alteration.  It  would  be  strange  if  he 
really  thought  the  scenes  which  surrounded  his 
own  home  superior  to  any  others — for  he  had 
visited  not  only  Scotland  but  Switzerland  ;  and 
yet,  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  in  point  of  mere 
beauty,  as  distinguished  from  the  grandeur  pro- 
duced by  gigantic  height,  he  would  not  have 
given  the  preference  to  his  own  county.  The 
only  spot  which  I  ever  heard  him  compare  with 
Westmoreland  was  the  Lakes  of  Killarney  ;  and, 
on  the  whole,  he  thought  them  inferior  to  his  own 
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lakes,  though  he  allowed  that  the  view  between 
the  Upper  and  Lower  Lake  was  superior  to  any 
in  Westmoreland. 

But  whether  or  not  we  agree  with  him  on  these 
points,  we  cannot  deny  that  the  English  Lakes 
have  associations  connected  with  them  peculiar 
to  themselves,  and  which  add  to  their  charms, 
from  their  having  been  the  residence  of  so  many 
eminent  literary  characters, — Wordsworth,  Southey, 
and  the  two  Coleridges,  De  Quincey,  Dr.  Arnold, 
and  Miss  Martineau,  besides  one  or  two  other 
persons  of  talent  less  known  to  the  public. 

Perhaps  it  is  well  for  some  of  these  that  they 
do  not  live  now,  at  least  as  inhabitants  of  a 
country  which  is  visited  by  tourists  ;  for  if 
Wordsworth  was  subjected  (as  he  often  was)  to 
the  impertinent  intrusion  of  strangers,  what  would 
it  be  now,  when  the  number  of  tourists  multiplies 
almost  every  year  ?  For  though  the  mania  for 
lion-hunting,  so  characteristic  of  our  country,  is 
not  quite  what  it  was  some  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago,  still  it  exists.  Up  to  a  point  we  can  sympa- 
thize with  the  feeling  which  makes  people  desire 
to  have  a  sight  of  an  eminent  man,  or  still  more, 
to  have  speech  of  him  ;  but  it  becomes  worse  than 
ridiculous  if  it  leads  them,  as  it  sometimes  has 
done ,  to  break  through  all  the  laws  of  decorum, 
and  that  when,  perhaps,  they  have  never  read  the 
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works  of  the  man  whom  they  are  so  desirous  of 
seeing,  and  if  they  had  read  them  would  not  be 
able  to  appreciate  their  worth.  Wordsworth  was 
perhaps  more  tolerant  of  being  made  a  lion  of 
than  some  other  eminent  men  ;  but  even  his 
equanimity  was  disturbed,  when  tourists  called  on 
him  without  an  introduction,  or  without  any  other 
pretext  for  doing  so.  And  it  could  not  have  been 
otherwise  than  disagreeable  to  his  feelings  to  have 
them  looking  in  at  his  windows  when  they  went 
to  see  his  garden  and  grounds. 

On  one  occasion,  I  recollect,  a  young  Irish 
lady  (who  certainly  must  have  been  dipped  in  the 
Shannon,  as  the  saying  is)  gave  him  her  company 
in  a  walk,  saying  only  by  way  of  apology,  "  I  am 
sure  the  poet  will  excuse  me,"  and  entertained 
him  with  details  about  her  own  family,  which 
probably  were  more  interesting  to  her  than  to  him. 
Such  are  the  penalties  which  a  man  has  sometimes 
to  pay  for  celebrity,  especially  if  he  lives  in  a  place 
which  is  resorted  to  by  visitors.  But  every  con- 
dition of  life  has  its  drawbacks. 

One  great  testimony  to  the  genius  of  Words- 
worth, is  that  while  the  poetical  works  of  Scott, 
Byron,  Southey,  and  Coleridge,  are  (compara- 
tively speaking)  little  read  in  these  days,  though 
their  names  are  held  in  reverence,  Wordsworth's 
poems  still  continue  to  be  a  delight  and  a  solace 
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to  a  large  portion  of  those  who  may  be  considered 
the  cream  of  the  reading  portion  of  the  public  ; 
so  that  we  may  truthfully  apply  the  concluding 
verse  of  Collins's  monody  on  Thomson  (with 
only  a  slight  alteration)  to  the  bard  who  now  lies 
buried  in  Grassmere  churchyard — 

"  Long,  long  thy  stone  and  pointed  clay 
Shall  melt  the  musing  Briton's  eyes, 
*  Oh  Lakes  and  Mountains,'  he  shall  say, 
'  In  yonder  grave  your  poet  lies.'  " 

Of  Harriet  Martineau,  though  I  have  met  her,  I 
have  little  personally  to  record,  as  I  never  had  any 
conversation  with  her. 

My  impression  of  her  was  that  of  a  woman 
whose  appearance  was  plain,  but  not  disagreeable  ; 
but  whose  bearing  and  manners  showed  she 
belonged  to  the  class  of  women  who  are  de- 
nominated "  strong-minded,"  a  class  not  generally 
very  popular  among  men,  because  they  are  wanting 
in  the  feminine  softness  which  forms  a  great  part 
of  a  woman's  attractions  in  the  eyes  of  the  other 
sex. 

One  of  my  sisters,  who  saw  more  of  her  than  I 
did,  has  supplied  me  with  some  of  her  recollections 
of  this  remarkable  woman — for  remarkable  she 
certainly  was,  and  highly  gifted,  though  not,  per- 
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haps,  such  a  "  wonder  of  the  world  "  as  she  thought 
herself.    These  recollections  I  subjoin  : — 

"We  (my  sisters  and  I,  and  some  of  our  young 
friends)  had  pleasant  early  recollections  of  Miss 
Martineau.  She  was  fond  of  young  people,  and 
liked  to  gather  them  around  her  to  a  simple  ' high 
tea,'  at  her  pretty  house  at  the  '  Knoll,'  near 
Ambleside.  Her  conversation  was  entertaining  and 
full  of  anecdote ;  but  she  liked  having  all  the  talk 
to  herself,  and  sometimes  the  intense  self-esteem 
of  her  nature  was  manifested  in  a  naive  way  that 
was  really  ludicrous.  She  always  carried  her 
trumpet  with  her,  and  when  anything  was  said 
she  did  not  like,  she  resolutely  turned  the  trumpet 
away  as  a  sign  she  wished  to  hear  no  more. 

"  One  day  she  was  describing  a  great  meeting 
(whether  political  or  literary  I  do  not  remember) 
which  she  had  attended  in  Birmingham.  '  It  was 
quite  embarrassing,'  she  said  ;  '  every  eye  was  upon 
me.  I  really  did  not  know  what  to  do  ! '  A  very 
young  girl  of  the  party  thought  she  was  referring 
to  her  inseparable  appendage,  and  said  very 
innocently,  1  Why,  I  don't  think  trumpets  are  so 
uncommon.'  £  Oh,  I  meant  my  fame  ! '  was  the 
frank  rejoinder. 

"  Later,  as  her  peculiar  opinions  became  more 
pronounced,  she  expressed  them  occasionally  in  a 
very  trenchant  manner.    1          has  been  writing 
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a  review  with  the  old  obsolete  notions  of  an  intelli- 
gent Creator  and  moral  government  of  the  world  ! 
I  thought  he  had  been  a  man  of  sense  ! ' 

"  In  after  years  this  spirit  of  opposition  grew  into 
actual  bitterness,  if  any  attempt  was  made  to  put 
revealed  truth  before  her.  It  was  sad  to  see  the 
spirit  of  a  naturally  benevolent,  though  self-confi- 
dent woman,  becoming  as  harshly  dogmatic  in  the 
cause  of  Atheism,  as  the  most  narrow-minded 
Christian  ever  was  in  behalf  of  his  particular  sect 
or  party.  But  it  was  another  proof  that  there 
may  be  irreligious  dogmatism  as  well  as  reli- 
gious." 

I  have  not  much  to  add  to  these  recollections. 
But  I  cannot  help  indulging  some  hope  that  Miss 
Martineau  may  in  her  later  days,  when  unable  to 
record  it,  have  undergone  a  change  in  her  views. 
I  base  this  possibility  on  the  very  fact  that  her 
former  good-humoured  and  contemptuous  rejection 
of  revealed  religion  had  ripened  into  positive 
animosity  and  anger  with  those  who  brought  the 
subject  before  her.  She  used  latterly  to  tell  the 
Rector  of  Grassmere,  when  he  called  on  her,  that 
if  ever  he  spoke  to  her  on  religion,  she  would  shift 
her  trumpet  so  as  not  to  hear  him.  This  looked 
as  if  she  did  not  feel  secure  in  her  inmost  soul 
about  the  untruth  of  those  doctrines  which  she 
persuaded  herself  she  had  finally  rejected*  My 
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hope  may  indeed  be  a  forlorn  hope,  but  still  one 
likes  to  cling  to  it. 

I  know,  moreover,  that  she  had  a  servant  who 
prayed  earnestly  for  her.  But  in  her  latter  days 
she  had  very  few  friends,  for  (as  we  are  told  in  her 
memoirs)  she  alienated  many  by  her  vehement  and 
aggressive  attacks  on  Christianity. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

SCOTLAND. 

The  only  Scotchman  of  eminence  with  whom  it 
was  my  good  fortune  to  have  any  intercourse,  was 
George  Combe.  He  may  well  be  called  the  Apostle 
of  Phrenology,  by  those  at  least  who  thoroughly 
believe  in  its  truth,  for  though  not  the  original 
founder  of  that  science,  it  was  he  who  made  it 
generally  popular  in  England. 

As  his  life  was  published  a  few  years  ago,  he 
may  still  be  looked  upon  as  a  public  character, 
though  the  interest  in  phrenology  has  very  much 
declined  in  late  years,  owing,  probably,  to  its 
practical  importance  having  been  at  first  greatly 
overrated  by  its  advocates — a  fact  which  can  hardly 
be  doubted,  even  if  we  suppose  its  general  princi- 
ples to  be  true  in  the  main  (a  point  on  which  I  do 
not  intend  to  express  any  direct  opinion).  There 
is,  however,  one  thing  in  its  favour,  and  that  is, 
that  Dr.  Gall,  its  first  discoverer,  arrived,  by  indue- 
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tion,  at  the  same  mode  of  classifying  the  different 
powers,  faculties,  &c,  of  the  human  mind,  that 
Aristotle  did,  by  reflection.  He  set  out  in  his 
investigations  on  a  very  different  principle;  (he 
fancied  that  there  must  be  one  organ  of  memory, 
&c.) ;  but  his  practical  investigations  led  him  to 
divide  the  different  faculties  according  to  their 
subject  matter  (as  Aristotle  divides  them.)  Thus  he 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  there  was  one  organ 
or  faculty  which  gave  the  memory  for  words,  an- 
other for  events,  another  for  places,  &c.  Now 
phrenology  certainly  has  this  merit,  that  it  leads 
men  to  the  careful  investigation  of  character  and 
the  right  method  of  investigation,  and  therefore  it 
may  be  interesting  even  to  those  of  my  readers 
who  have  no  great  faith  in  it,  to  hear  some  of 
the  remarks  on  national  and  individual  characters 
which  Mr.  Combe  made  to  me  in  the  course  of 
our  conversations  together.  These  remarks,  as 
well  as  the  effect  which  his  excessive  devotion 
to  phrenology  produced  on  his  own  mind  and 
character,  showed  me  clearly  what  were  some  of 
the  good  and  some  of  the  evil  effects  which  the 
study  of  that  science  was  likely  to  produce.  His 
own  testimony  tended  to  prove  that  even  if  true 
in  most  of  its  details,  its  practical  application  was 
subject  to  many  hindrances  and  disturbing  elements. 
And  when  men  began  to  see  this,  when  they  per- 
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ceived  how  uncertain  a  guide  as  to  his  actual 
character  and  conduct  were  the  bumps  in  a  per- 
son's head,  they  got  weary  of  the  whole  matter, 
as  always  happens  with  everything  the  universal 
value  of  which  has  been  overrated. 

Thus  Mr.  Combe's  almost  idolatrous  devotion  to 
his  favourite  science — which  I  fear  was  more  to  him 
than  the  Bible — not  only  injured  that  very  science 
in  the  estimation  of  many  persons,  but  proved 
detrimental  to  his  own  influence  as  a  writer  and 
lecturer  and  man  of  business.  The  impression 
was  general  that  he  was  one  with  whom  it  was 
impossible  to  work  satisfactorily ;  those  who  were 
more  lukewarm  than  himself  about  phrenology, 
or  those  who  disbelieved  in  it,  naturally  did  not 
like  to  have  it  obtruded  on  them,  when  they  were 
debating  about  the  practical  regulation  of  any 
institution,  and  to  have  individuals  classed  accord- 
ing to  their  cerebral  conformation. 

This  was  to  be  regretted,  for  certainly  Mr.  George 
Combe  was  an  able  man,  and  (as  I  just  now  re- 
marked) his  observations  on  character  were  worth 
attending  to,  though  they  were  couched  in  phreno- 
logical language.  A  great  many  of  them  still 
survive  in  my  recollection.  When  speaking  of  his 
own  countrymen,  and  comparing  them  with  the 
English,  he  told  me  that  the  feeling — or,  as  he 
expressed  it,  the  organ — of  veneration  was  very 
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much  smaller  than  it  is  with  us.  "  I  never,"  he  said, 
"  felt  this  organ  was  appealed  to  in  a  place  of  wor- 
ship, till  I  entered  an  Episcopalian  church.  There 
is  little  veneration  in  the  Presbyterian  worship," 

Afterwards,  when  I  attended  the  service  in  some 
of  the  country  towns  in  Scotland,  I  felt  that  he  was 
right ;  but  at  first  his  assertion  seemed  rather  start- 
ling, for  certainly  the  common  people  among  the 
Scotch  have  a  greater  regard  for  religion  than 
those  of  the  same  class  in  England.  But,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Combe,  their  religion  was  one  of  fear. 
It  was  the  result  of  two  organs,  cautiousness 
and  destructiveness,  and  their  preachers,  he  said, 
appealed  only  to  one  motive,  that  of  fear.  Such  a 
broad  statement,  of  course,  was  an  exaggeration, 
but  it  had  this  amount  of  truth  in  it,  that  it  de- 
scribed what  was  many  years  ago  an  ordinary 
characteristic  of  commonplace  Scotch  preaching, 
before  national  peculiarities  were  softened  down  by  a 
more  extended  intercourse  with  the  world  around, 
and  modified  by  a  larger  range  of  books  and  society. 
And  even  in  my  younger  days,  in  the  out-of-the 
way  parts  of  Scotland,  the  preaching  was  very 
much  what  Mr.  Combe  described  it.  He  added 
that  they  preached  from  their  catechism  (whether 
he  meant  the  shorter  or  longer  one  I  am  not  sure), 
and  that  when  they  had  gone  through  the  topics  it 
suggested,  they  would  begin  again. 
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He  declared  that  he  could  always  tell  beforehand 
what  a  Scotch  Presbyterian  minister  would  preach 
about,  and  he  added  (if  I  remember  rightly)  that 
his  preaching  was  not  of  a  kind  to  affect  the  prac- 
tice of  his  hearers.  This  I  am  sure  was  not  the 
case  universally,  and  certainly  not  in  Edinburgh, 
at  the  time  he  said  it.  But  I  was  told  by  one  of 
his  friends,  that  they  did  not  think  he  ever  went  to 
church  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life. 

How  far  this  was  true,  I  cannot  tell.  Nor 
could  I  say  for  certain  what  his  views  on  religion 
were,  or  how  far  he  was  a  believer  in  revelation. 
But  I  fear,  as  before  said,  that  he  was  inclined 
to  subordinate  the  Bible  to  his  favourite  science. 
And  I  do  not  think  that  he  stood  alone  in  this 
respect.  I  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
all,  even  ardent  phrenologists,  fall  into  this  fault ; 
but  I  think  that  their  temptation  lies  in  that 
direction,  to  ignore  practically  the  operation  of 
Divine  grace  as  a  principle  of  life,  and  to  represent 
religious  feelings  and  belief  as  emanating  from  cer- 
tain organs  in  the  brain,  which  can  be  called  into 
operation  by  certain  earthly  influences.  Perhaps  it 
may  be  a  temptation  into  which  those  who  are  much 
occupied  with  the  physical  conformation  of  the  brain 
are  liable  to  fall,  unless  carefully  on  their  guard. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  evil  result  of  George 
Combe's   overweening   devotion   to  phrenology. 
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Like  many  others  of  his  stamp,  he  was  too  apt  to 
look  upon  man  as  a  mere  machine,  to  regard 
wrong-doing  not  so  much  in  the  light  of  sin,  as 
of  a  moral  disease — a  view  which  naturally  blunted 
his  horror  of  it. 

But  all  these  tendencies  are  not,  it  must  be 
remembered,  necessary  results  of  the  study  of 
phrenology  ;  nor  do  they  follow  logically  from  the 
premises  on  which  the  belief  is  founded.  And  it 
is  only  fair  to  Mr.  Combe  to  add  that  these  views 
had  little  or  no  effect  on  his  moral  practice.  He 
was  a  man  of  high  character  and  strict  probity, 
and  (as  he  would  have  expressed  it)  possessed  of  a 
large  organ  of  conscientiousness.  It  was  said  of 
him  that  when  he  practised  as  a  lawyer,  the  judge 
(or  jury J  always  gave  a  decision  in  favour  of  the 
cause  which  he  advocated,  knowing  that  he  would 
not  have  pleaded  for  it  had  he  not  felt  sure  of  its 
justice. 

Though  the  Bible  was  in  his  eyes  subordinate  to 
Phrenology,  and  though  I  cannot  undertake  to 
say  how  much  of  it  he  believed,  yet  of  one  thing  I 
am  sure  :  he  would  have  had  no  sympathy  with  the 
modern  forms  of  scientific  infidelity.  He  adhered 
strongly  to  the  argument  on  which  Paley  bases  his 
"  Natural  Theology,"  i.e.,  that  the  world  exhibits 
marks  of  design,  and  therefore  must  have  had  an  in- 
telligent Creator;  and  that  we  infer  this,  just  on  the 
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same  principle  that  we  infer  from  the  mechanism 
of  a  watch  that  it  must  have  been  constructed 
by  a  skilful  artificer.  I  once  mentioned  to  him  a 
plausible  objection  to  this  argument  which  used 
to  be  urged  by  some  free-thinkers.  It  is  to  this 
effect :  "  If  you  insist  that  the  maker  of  the  watch 
must  himself  have  had  a  maker,  then  you  cannot 
stop  ;  you  must  go  on  and  inquire — Who  made  the 
watchmaker's  maker  ?  "  To  this  he  answered,  "  I 
see  in  the  watchmaker  marks  of  design,  just  as 
clearly  as  I  see  them  in  the  watch  ;  therefore  I 
conclude  that  he  must  have  had  a  maker  who 
possesses  certain  qualities  similar  to  those  which 
I  see  in  him,  and  there  I  stop  ;  he  is  my  God. 
Whether  his  conformation  exhibits  marks  of 
design,  I  do  not  know"  (and  indeed  Mr.  Combe 
might  have  added,  "  it  is  no  practical  concern  of 
mine  "  There  have  been  persons  who  have  main- 
tained that  evidences  of  design  did  not  suggest  to 

1  I  am  aware  that  a  certain  school  of  freethinkers,  and 
perhaps  also  some  who  would  not  call  themselves  such,  have 
taken  exception  to  Paley's  argument,  because  (they  say)  he 
converts  God  into  a  sort  of  mechanic,  and  they  try  to 
prove  that  you  cannot  predicate  design  as  a  quality  of  the 
Almighty.  Now,  granting  that  they  are  right,  and  that  we 
cannot  correctly  apply  the  word  "design"  to  those  natural 
objects  in  the  world  which  bear  the  marks  of  what  we  should 
call  design,  if  they  were  created  by  man  ;  still,  to  state  this, 
is  only  to  state  half  the  truth  (if  it  be  even  half).  For  (as 
Archbishop  King  remarks)  it  is  only  by  analogy  that  we 
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them  the  idea  of  designer.  But  such  a  state  of 
mind  implies  an  idiosyncrasy." 

To  me,  however,  it  seems  very  probable  that 
persons  who  talk  in  this  way  are  either  self- 
deceived  or  are  determined  to  support  a  paradox. 
At  all  events,  to  state  the  matter  in  this  form  is  to 
state  a  contradiction,  for  the  word  design  implies, 
by  the  force  of  the  term,  a  designer. 

On  the  whole,  I  cannot  look  back  on  Mr.  Combe, 
as  he  appeared  to  me,  without  regretting  that  so 
acute  a  reasoner,  so  conscientious  and  philanthropic 
a  man,  should  have  injured  his  influence,  dimmed 
his  religious  views,  and  done  harm  to  the  cause 
which  he  had  most  at  heart,  by  overriding  his 
hobby,  and  deducing  from  phrenology  conclusions 
for  which  it  is  not  responsible  ;  and  yet  with  all 
his  devotion  to  it,  he  made  some  admissions  which 
showed  that  it  must  be  practically  a  very  uncertain 
guide — e.g.,  when  I  asked  him  if  two  phrenologists, 
on  feeling  the  same  head,  would  agree  in  their 
verdict,  he  said,  "  No — that  they  would  not ! "  a 
statement  the  truth  of  which  I  can  verify  from 

attribute  to  one  man  the  same  qualities  that  we  do  to 
another,  and  between  God  and  man  the  analogy  must  be 
less  strong.  All  that  we  know  of  God  is  what  He  is  rela- 
tively to  us  ;  we  know  that  He  must  have  some  quality 
which  is  analogous  to  what  we  call  design  in  man,  because 
it  has  similar  effects.  Therefore  He  is,  as  regards  us,  a 
designer. 
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personal  experience,  though  I  must  in  justice  add 
that  I  knew  one  case  where  they  coincided  wonder- 
fully, and  that  where  it  was  impossible  that  there 
could  be  any  collusion. 

Again,  with  the  Scotch  at  least,  the  lower  classes 
— the  class  from  which  servants  are  taken — Mr. 
Combe  allowed  that  no  excellence  of  cerebral 
development  in  a  man  was  a  safe  warrant  that  he 
would  be  free  from  the  vice  of  drunkenness,  an 
admission  which  was  a  little  at  variance  with  his 
theory  (a  very  questionable  one  at  best,  though 
he  said  it  was  the  result  of  his  experience)  that 
a  good  development  must  eventually  work  itself 
right.  But  there  are  facts,  especially  facts  relating 
to  religious  truths,  which  the  acutest  observer  will 
fail  to  see,  because  his  eyes  are  in  that  direction 
blind,  or  because  he  ascribes  results  which  are  only 
attributable  to  the  operation  of  a  higher  power  to 
natural  causes. 

Mr.  Combe  once  told  me  something  respecting 
the  great  Dr.  Chalmers  which  is  well  worth 
recording.  Whether  he  spoke  from  hearsay  or 
from  personal  acquaintance  with  him,  I  am  not 
sure.  But,  "  I  know,"  he  said,  "  that  when  Dr. 
Chalmers  began  his  ministry  he  was  an  unbeliever, 
but  by  preaching  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  he 
gradually  worked  himself  round  into  a  belief  in 
them."    This  was  his  way  of  stating  the  matter. 
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Many  years  afterwards  I  met  with  an  old  Scotch 
gentleman  who  remembered  Chalmers,  and  I  men- 
tioned this  to  him.  He  told  me  that  the  fact  was 
true,  but  that  the  change  in  Chalmers  (intellectually 
speaking)  was  produced  from  a  different  cause. 
He  had  been  requested  to  write  an  article  in  some 
Encyclopaedia  on  the  evidences  of  Christianity, 
and  he  owed  his  conviction  of  its  truth  to  the 
study  of  those  evidences  which  the  writing  of  such 
an  article  involved.  But  his  conversion  to  a  saving 
belief  of  the  heart  was  surely  owing  to  a  higher 
Power  ;  though  this,  I  think,  Mr.  Combe  would 
not  have  allowed — at  all  events,  not  in  the  sense  in 
which  I  mean  it. 

Mr.  Combe  took  me  into  the  phrenological 
museum,  which  was  a  curious  sort  of  Golgotha, 
full  of  skulls.  There  he  showed  me  three  speci- 
mens of  skulls,  illustrative  of  the  difference  between 
the  Celtic  and  Teutonic  conformation  of  brain, 
and  also  of  the  conformation  resulting  from  an 
admixture  of  the  two  races.  The  Celtic  head  was 
narrow  and  high,  the  Teutonic  wide  and  much  the 
larger  of  the  two,  which  (as  he  remarked)  explains 
the  fact  that  in  their  contests  with  the  Celts  the 
latter  have  always  been  worsted,  except  when  they 
had  a  Teutonic  leader. 

He  showed  me  also  a  bust  (or  a  cast,  I  forget 
which)  of  Dr.  Gall,  the  discoverer  of  the  science 
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of  phrenology  ;  and  he  remarked  that  the  organ  of 
conscientiousness  was  not  large  in  his  head,  and 
therefore  (as  might  have  been  expected)  he  was 
not  the  discoverer  of  that  organ.  Perhaps  it  was 
owing  to  this  deficiency  that  his  manner  in  speak- 
ing of  phrenology  exhibited  an  apparent  want  of 
earnestness,  which  gave  the  impression  of  his 
secretly  doubting  its  truth. 

An  English  writer  mentions  that  he  noticed  this 
peculiarity  in  Gall,  and  observes  that  in  this  respect 
he  was  a  contrast  to  Spurzheim,  who  evidently 
believed  in  all  that  he  said.  On  remarking  this 
difference  to  some  Frenchmen,  they  seemed  to 
agree  with  him  ;  at  least,  one  of  them  answered, 
"  Spurzheim  croit  du  moins  en  tout  ce  qu'il  dit, 
comme  un  bon  enfant,  mais  Gall  a  l'air  de  n'y 
croire  pas." 

When  I  mentioned  this  fact  to  Mr.  Combe,  he 
was  indignant  at  the  imputation  of  insincerity  to 
Gall  (though  indeed  it  was  rather  a  suggestion  than 
an  imputation),  and  replied  somewhat  to  the  effect 
that  you  might  as  well  assert  that  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  did  not  believe  in  the  law  of  gravitation. 

I  have  never  read  more  than  a  passage  or  two  in 
Mr.  Combe's  "  Memoirs,"  and  therefore  can  only 
conjecture  what  impression  they  are  likely  to  leave 
on  the  mind  of  its  readers  ;  but  the  result  of  my 
own  observation,  and  that  of  others  known  to  me 
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who  had  opportunities  of  intercourse  with  him, 
confirms  what  I  have  said  already  as  to  the  hurtful 
effect  of  his  extreme  and  unswerving  devotedness 
to  phrenology. 

Though  I  must  in  fairness  allow  that  probably 
this  may  have  been  exaggerated  by  his  acquaint- 
ance and  friends,  as  the  following  example  may 
show.  It  was  asserted  by  some  nearly  connected 
with  him  that  he  engaged  his  servants  without  any 
certificates  as  to  their  character,  merely  by  examin- 
ing their  cerebral  development,  and  that  the  effect 
of  this  was  that  he  had  the  worst  servants  in 
Edinburgh.  On  this  being  mentioned  to  him  he 
declared  that  both  statements  were  untrue.  But 
though  he  was  a  man  whose  word  no  one  could 
doubt,  yet  it  may  nevertheless  have  been  true  that 
he  was  unconsciously  biassed  by  his  observations  of 
the  skulls  of  those  who  came  to  him  to  seek  places  ; 
and  even  on  his  own  ground  his  observations 
may  have  failed,  for  he  was  considered  a  bad 
manipulator. 

He  was  once  asked  to  select  out  of  a  company 
assembled  together,  the  one  who  had  the  largest 
"  organ  of  music."  He  had,  of  course,  to  mani- 
pulate all  their  heads,  and  the  result  was  that  he 
selected  as  the  most  musical  individual  present 
the  one  of  the  whole  party  whose  deficiency  of 
musical  ear  was  the  most  marked  of  all,  for  he  was 
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one  of  those  to  whom  music  is  as  unmeaning  a 
sound  as  that  of  the  wheels  of  a  carriage  rattling 
through  the  streets.  This  showed  that  his  power 
of  feeling  heads  was  often  at  fault,  and  naturally 
if  he  applied  it  to  his  servants  he  would  often, 
even  granting  all  his  theories,  be  deceived. 

But  here  we  must  leave  him,  and  with  him 
Scotland.  Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  that  I  have 
already  alloted  too  much  space  to  him,  in  propor- 
tion to  that  which  I  have  given  to  more  eminent 
men.  But  the  plan  of  this  book  prevents  me 
from  being  able  to  be  more  equable  in  this  respect. 
I  carefully  avoid,  as  a  general  rule,  availing  myself 
of  published  memoirs,  and  therefore  find  myself 
sometimes  rather  short  of  materials. 
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LORD    MACAULAY   AND  SIR 
J  A  MES    S  TEPHEN. 


CHAPTER  X. 

LORD  MACAULAY  :  SIR  JAMES  STEPHEN. 

I  REGRET  that  I  have  so  few  personal  recollections 
to  relate  of  this  brilliant  and  fascinating  writer. 
I  regret  it  both  for  my  own  sake  and  for  the  sake 
of  those  who  shall  read  these  pages,  that  I  had  not 
the  good  fortune  to  meet  him  oftener  than  twice  in 
my  life.  For  I  am  sure  that  everything  which  can 
be  said  about  him  will  be  interesting  to  many,  and 
that  he  is  still,  in  the  eyes  of  not  a  few,  a  literary 
hero,  though  it  is  now  too  much  the  fashion  with 
a  considerable  part  of  the  intellectual  world  to 
speak  contemptuously  of  him.  He  is  underrated, 
partly  because  he  was  once  overrated,  and  partly 
because  it  is  the  habit  of  some  modern  critics  to 
depreciate  all  writers  except  those  who  are  alive 
now,  or  were  lately  alive,  or  who  had  died  before 
the  last  century.  But  these  fortunately  do  not  re- 
present the  opinions  of  the  whole,  and  I  hope  not 
of  the  greater  part,  of  the  reading  world  in  Eng- 
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land.  And  I  am  convinced  that  there  are  many 
who  will  sympathize  with  the  excitement  which  I, 
as  a  young  literary  worshipper,  must  have  felt,  at 
the  prospect  of  meeting  one  who  was  the  object  of 
my  unbounded  (perhaps  extravagant)  admiration. 

And  surely  a  writer  like  Macaulay  is  particularly 
adapted  to  be  the  literary  hero  of  the  young.  For 
he  has  strewed  the  paths  of  literature  with  flowers, 
and  possesses,  more  than  any  other  author,  the  art 
of  making  the  dullest  portions  of  history  attrac- 
tive, and  throwing  a  magic  halo  of  brightness  over 
every  subject  which  he  handles,  which  to  the  young 
mind  seems  to  add  force  to  the  chain  of  reasoning 
which  underlies  his  brilliant  rhetoric,  and  to  hide 
from  view  those  defects  and  exaggerations  of  which, 
when  advancing  years  have  rendered  us  more  dis- 
criminating, we  are  compelled  to  acknowledge  the 
existence.  For,  alas,  all  that  glitters  (even  in  his 
writings)  is  not  gold,  though  a  great  deal  of  it, 
whatever  his  detractors  may  say,  deserves  to  be  so 
designated. 

But  these  thoughts,  however,  happily,  did  not 
enter  my  mind  at  the  time  when  I  first  saw  him. 
The  only  two  occasions  on  which  I  had  this  plea- 
sure was  at  the  same  house,  at  a  London  breakfast 
party — one  of  those  late  breakfasts  which  in  France 
would  be  called  dejeuner  a  la  fourchette.  These 
were,  in  my  youth,  very  common  in  certain  London 
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circles,  and  I  have  heard  Dean  Milman  remark  that 
they  were  the  pleasantest  way  of  seeing  our  friends, 
"only,"  he  added,  "they  cut  up  our  time  so  un- 
mercifully." 

On  the  first  occasion  that  I  met  Macaulay  I  was 
in  company  with  my  father,  and  as  they  were  the 
two  most  eminent  men  present,  besides  being  the 
greatest  talkers  of  the  party,  of  course  between 
them  they  nearly  monopolized  the  conversation. 

Macaulay's  outward  appearance  rather  dis- 
appointed me,  more  than  it  would  do  now  if  I 
saw  him  for  the  first  time,  knowing  as  I  do  how 
unreasonable  it  is  to  expect  that  a  great  man's 
exterior  must  answer  to  the  ideal  picture  of  him 
which  we  have  formed  in  our  own  minds.  Not, 
indeed,  that  I  am  aware  that  I  had  drawn  any  such 
mental  picture  of  Macaulay.  He  was,  I  should  think, 
about  the  middle  height,  a  height  which  would  be 
reckoned  by  most  persons  as  short.  He  was  stout, 
and  certainly  not  elegantly  shaped,  and  homely 
looking.  His  outer  man  was  not  assisted  by  any 
attention  to  personal  appearance,  for  his  dress  was 
shabby,  his  hair  apparently  uncombed,  and  his 
whole  exterior  untidy,  not  to  say  dirty. 

In  his  review  of  Boswell's  "  Life  of  Johnson,"  he 
speaks  of  Johnson's  carelessness  in  his  dress,  and 
want  of  attention  to  cleanliness  ;  but  really  at  the 
time  I  first  saw  him  there  was  not  so  very  much  to 
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choose  between  the  two.  The  second  time,  how- 
ever, when  I  met  him,  there  was  a  marked  change 
for  the  better  in  this  respect,  such  a  change  as 
seldom  takes  place  in  a  man  of  his  time  of  life, 
unless  he  has  entered  into  the  state  of  matrimony, 
which  Macaulay,  as  is  well  known,  never  did. 
But  soon  after  the  period  of  which  I  am  now 
speaking  he  became  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  and 
therefore  he  may  have  thought,  or  had  it  suggested 
to  him,  that  a  polishing  up  of  the  outer  man  might 
be  suitable  to  the  position  which  he  held.  But 
what  chiefly  disappointed  me  in  his  appearance 
was  that  his  face  had  none  of  the  animation,  his 
eye  none  of  the  lustre,  which  I  thought  would  have 
characterized  so  brilliant  a  writer.  In  short,  there 
was  nothing  about  him  (as  it  appeared  to  me  then) 
which  indicated  the  man  of  genius,  except  his 
high  forehead,  and  massive  and  powerfully  shaped 
head. 

As  regards  the  conversation — which,  as  I  said, 
was  chiefly  between  Macaulay  and  my  father — it 
did  not  take  the  turn  which  I  should  have  wished 
under  the  circumstances.  Politics  of  course  were 
excluded,  as  Macaulay  was  about  to  form  one  of 
the  Cabinet.  The  subject  chiefly  discussed  was 
the  relative  efficiency  of  the  different  kinds  of 
arms  used  by  different  nations  in  warfare.  It 
was  rather  a  favourite  subject  with  my  father,  and 
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Macaulay,  of  course,  had  something  to  say  on  this, 
as  he  had  on  every  other  topic  connected  with 
history.  Still,  it  was  not  a  subject  to  show  to  the 
greatest  advantage  the  abilities  of  two  eminent 
men,  and  I  have  almost  entirely  forgotten  what 
was  said  about  it.  The  only  remark  of  Macaulay's 
which  I  can  remember  was  not  a  very  striking  one, 
and  indeed  only  a  quotation.  He  spoke  of  a 
writer  who  had  published  a  work  in  depreciation  of 
Napoleon  and  the  bayonet,  the  latter  of  which  he 
called  "  the  contemptible  zigzag  ; "  to  which  my 
father  replied,  "  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  encounter 
either  of  them." 

But  even  on  this  subject,  the  subject  of  arms, 
apparently  unfavourable  as  it  was  to  the  ex- 
hibition of  his  powers,  Macaulay  made  a  consider- 
able display  of  rhetoric  ;  indeed  he  could  hardly 
speak  on  any  topic  without  doing  so.  He  carried 
this  habit  rather  to  an  excess  which  occasionally 
verged  on  the  ludicrous.  A  friend  of  mine  once 
said  that  even  when  he  was  speaking  to  him  on 
a  mere  trifling  matter  of  business,  he  expressed 
himself  in  a  regular  rounded  sentence.  The  fact 
of  his  talking  in  the  same  eloquent  style  that  he 
wrote  has  been  quoted  to  prove  that  those  who 
called  his  style  laboured  were  in  the  wrong.  But 
yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  his  writings  bear  the 
appearance  of  labour  ;  there  is  a  certain  mannerism 
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and  self-consciousness  about  them  which  (occa- 
sionally at  least)  gives  us  this  impression.  It  is 
certain,  moreover,  that  he  was  never  satisfied  with 
them  as  far  as  their  language  went  ;  and  it  was  said 
that  he  gave  the  printer  a  great  deal  of  trouble  by 
the  frequent  corrections  and  alterations  which  he 
made  in  his  proof  sheets. 

I  do  not,  however,  think  that  the  pains  which  he 
bestowed  on  his  style  had  any  effect  in  making  his 
writings  appear  laboured,  or  his  conversation  would 
not  have  borne  such  a  close  resemblance  to  his 
published  works,  as  the  following  anecdote  (if  it  be 
true)  shows.  When  the  first  of  his  reviews  in  the 
Edinburgh  (the  review  on  Milton)  made  its  ap- 
pearance, it  created,  as  might  have  been  naturally 
expected,  a  great  sensation  among  the  reading  part 
of  the  public.  Such  brilliant  writing  had  never  been 
seen  in  any  review  before,  and  very  seldom  else- 
where ;  and  everybody  wondered  who  the  author 
of  such  a  fascinating  article  could  be.  Once  when 
this  matter  was  under  discussion,  one  of  the  com- 
pany said  that  he  only  knew  a  single  individual 
who  talked  in  the  same  style,  but  that  he  could  not 
be  the  man,  for  he  was  only  an  undergraduate  in 
Cambridge.  That  individual  was  Macaulay.  So 
the  story  runs. 

The  second,  and,  alas  !  the  last  time  I  ever  met 
him,  was  a  few  years  later,  at  the  same  house  as 
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before.  I  had  then  the  pleasure  of  being  intro- 
duced to  him,  but  was  too  young  and  too  shy  to 
take  the  liberty  of  drawing  him  into  conversation. 
As  I  said  just  now,  a  remarkable  change  for  the 
better  had  taken  place  in  his  outer  man  ;  he  was 
neatly  dressed,  and  evidently  had  his  hair  cut. 
On  this  occasion,  however,  he  was  unusually  silent, 
so  that  no  one  could  have  accused  him  of  mono- 
polizing the  conversation,  which  was  a  common 
complaint  made  against  him.  During  breakfast 
he  hardly  opened  his  mouth,  and  after  breakfast 
said  very  little,  though  the  conversation  took  a  far 
more  interesting  turn  than  it  had  done  on  the 
former  occasion.  One  of  the  topics  discussed  was 
the  Tractarian  movement,  as  it  was  then  called. 
He  did  not  say  much  on  this  subject,  but  what  he 
did  say  showed  that  he  had  no  sympathy  with  the 
Tractite  party.  There  was  also  another  subject 
introduced,  but  that  was  only  of  ephemeral  and 
chiefly  local  interest,  namely,  the  pending  election 
of  the  Oxford  poetry  professor.  The  two  candi- 
dates between  whom  the  choice  lay  were  a  Mr. 
Garbett  and  a  Mr.  Williams.  What  Macaulay  said 
about  these  two  persons  showed  that,  though  a 
Cambridge  man,  he  was  well  acquainted  with  their 
respective  supposed  qualifications  for  the  office. 
"  It  seems,"  he  said, "  that  the  one  (Mr.  Garbett) 
has  read  a  great  deal  of  poetry  and  written  none  ; 
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the  other  (Mr.  Williams)  has  written  some  poems 
which  nobody  has  read."  And  this  description  of 
the  candidates  was  pretty  near  the  mark.  Mr. 
Garbett's  claim  rested  merely  on  his  being  sup- 
posed to  be  a  student  of  poetry  ;  Mr.  Williams's  on 
his  having  written  a  poem,  or  rather  a  collection  of 
poems,  called  "  The  Cathedral,"  which  has  long 
since  died  a  natural  death,  if  indeed  it  could  be  said 
ever  to  have  lived.  Mr.  Garbett  was  the  successful 
candidate. 

One  of  my  relations  mentions  a  very  interesting 
conversation — at  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  was 
not  present — between  Lord  Rosse  (of  astronomical 
celebrity)  and  Lord  Macaulay,  on  the  subject  of 
mesmerism,  which  Lord  Rosse  believed  in,  but 
Macaulay  did  not.  It  was  remarked  that  the 
former  argued  like  a  philosopher,  the  latter  like  a 
rhetorician. 

I  have  long  felt  an  interest  in  Macaulay's 
religious  state,  and  was  glad  to  hear  that  he  died 
a  sincere  Christian.  His  published  life  does  not 
say  anything  satisfactory  on  this  point,  but  the 
biographies  of  eminent  men  are  not  always  correct 
guides  on  these  matters.  However,  I  know  that 
he  was  earnestly  prayed  for  by  his  sister,  and, 
moreover,  it  is  very  much  to  his  credit  that  he 
always  in  his  writings  respects  piety,  even  where  it 
is  accompanied  with  a  certain  amount  of  weakness 
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and  folly  and  bigotry.  We  see  this  in  the  charac- 
ter which  he  gives  of  the  Puritans  in  his  review  of 
Milton,  and  in  his  "  History  of  England."  It  has 
been  said,  indeed,  that  in  their  case  this  was  owing 
to  his  political  predilections ;  but  I  am  unwilling  to 
attribute  to  him  an  inferior  motive  where  a  higher 
one  may  be  found.  Besides,  it  must  be  recollected 
that  Hallam,  whose  political  principles  were  the 
same  as  those  of  Macaulay,  treats  the  Puritans 
much  less  mercifully.  However,  he  was  less  of  a 
partisan. 

Macaulay's  father,  Zachary  Macaulay,  who  was 
as  superior,  religiously,  to  his  son,  as  he  was 
inferior  intellectually,  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
judicious  with  him.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  the 
influence  and  prayers  of  his  parents  were  probably 
effectual  in  preserving  their  son  from  infidelity,  or 
even  a  careless  disregard  of  religion,  and  at  last, 
we  may  hope,  were  instrumental  in  the  salvation 
of  his  soul. 

Macaulay  used  to  be  called  by  his  friends 
"Macaulay  the  Omniscient,"  from  his  familiarity 
with  almost  every  subject  except  mathematics  and 
natural  science.  I  suppose  there  must  have  been 
some  persons,  though  not  very  many,  who  had 
read  more  than  he  had,  but  I  doubt  whether  any 
(at  least  among  his  contemporaries)  could  be  found 
who,  in  an  equal  degree  with  him,  united  to  a 
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varied  and  extensive  information,  and  an  accurate 
memory,  the  power  of  laying  hands  on  any  piece 
of  knowledge  which  he  possessed  when  it  was 
needed  for  immediate  use,  and  applying  it  in  the 
right  place. 

I  have  heard  it  remarked  that  you  might  recog- 
nize a  review  of  Macaulay's  when  it  appeared  in 
the  Edinburgh  from  the  familiarity  with  Scripture 
which  it  displayed — (though  indeed  his  style  alone 
ought  to  have  been  sufficient  to  enable  any  one 
to  identify  it.)  I  do  not  suppose,  indeed,  that  he 
was  an  accurate  and  critical  student  of  the  Bible, 
but  he  certainly  possessed  a  wonderful  power  of 
quoting  the  right  passage  in  the  right  place  when 
he  was  speaking  on  secular  subjects. 

Considering  what  a  storehouse  of  knowledge 
his  mind  was,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  should 
have  sometimes  expressed  himself  rather  rudely 
when,  as  occasionally  happens  in  mixed  society, 
some  person  displayed  an  astounding  piece  of 
ignorance  on  a  subject  with  which  every  tolerably 
educated  man  was  supposed,  at  least  by  him,  to  be 
well  acquainted.  I  have  heard  it  remarked  that 
on  these  occasions  he  had  a  very  bullying  manner 
of  treating  the  culprit,  saying,  "  Is  it  possible  you 
don't  know  that  ?  "  It  is  not  unlikely,  however, 
that  this  accusation  of  rudeness  may  have  been 
too  general,  for  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  a 
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man  who  has  behaved  rudely  on  certain  occasions 
gets  the  credit  of  being  habitually  rude.  Some 
people  exhibit  at  times  such  marks  of  ignorance 
as  will  excuse,  if  not  justify,  the  exhibition  of 
surprise  on  the  part  of  the  company  who  hear 
them ; — e.g.,  I  was  told  that  on  one  occasion, 
when  Keble's  "  Christian  Year  "  was  being  dis- 
cussed, and  Macaulay  was  praising  it  highly,  one 
man  of  the  company  said  that  he  had  never  heard 
of  it. 

Macaulay's  knowledge  of  Italian  writers  was 
very  extensive,  and  his  frequent  quotations  from 
them  are  nearly  as  characteristic  a  feature  in  his 
reviews  as  his  quotations  from  Scripture.  He 
could  speak  Italian  with  wonderful  correctness  and 
fluency,  insomuch  that,  when  in  Italy,  he  astonished 
some  of  the  natives  with  whom  he  conversed  by 
his  eloquence,  and  they  said  that  if  he  had  been 
their  countryman  he  would  have  been  considered 
one  of  their  greatest  orators.  And  Italians  are 
well  able  to  appreciate  oratory,  for  they  are  most 
of  them  born  orators,  just  as  the  Germans  are  born 
musicians. 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  some  of 
my  readers  to  hear  what  were  my  father's  opinions 
of  Macaulay  as  a  writer.  His  admiration  of  him 
was  great ;  some  perhaps  would  think  it  excessive. 
He  was  not,  however,  blind  to  his  defects,  but  he 
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would  not  allow  that  he  was  (what  some  persons 
thought  him)  superficial,  because  he  was  brilliant. 
All  that  glitters  is  not  gold,  but  there  are  some 
who  think  (what  certainly  does  not  follow)  that 
because  an  idea  is  clothed  in  brilliant  language 
therefore  it  must  be  shallow.  However,  my  father 
spoke  of  him  on  one  occasion  at  least  as  arguing 
like  a  rhetorician,  not  like  a  philosopher.  He  con- 
sidered him  as  belonging  to  that  class  of  men 
(many  of  them  very  able  and  intellectual)  who 
care  much  for  their  premises  and  but  little  for  their 
conclusions.  His  reviews,  he  said,  were  very  like 
fine  champagne,  with  a  slight  dash  of  gin,  for  there 
is  always  a  whiff  of  party  slang  in  them.  "  He 
sometimes  steals  thoughts  of  other  authors,  but  he 
steals  like  a  rich  man." 

My  father  once  sent  him  a  copy  of  his  "  Rhe- 
toric"— as  it  was  his  habit  to  do  by  all  from 
whose  works  he  quoted — mentioning  the  pleasure 
which  Macaulay's  writings  had  given  him,  though, 
as  his  reviews  were  not  then  published  separately, 
and  therefore  not  officially  acknowledged  to  be 
his,  though  the  fact  was  well  known,  my  father 
said,  for  form's  sake,  "  No  doubt  you  can  put  the 
book  into  the  hands  of  the  author."  To  which 
Macaulay  replied,  that  though  he  had  been  sur- 
feited with  praise,  he  could  not  be  indifferent  to 
the  commendations  of  a  critic  like  his  Grace.  I 
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have  been  unable  to  lay  my  hands  on  his  letter,  or 
I  would  have  transcribed  it. 

When  the  first  volume  of  his  "  History  of  Eng- 
land "  came  out,  it  was  (as  many  still  living  will 
recollect)  more  sought  after  in  circulating  libraries 
— not  to  mention  the  number  of  copies  which  were 
purchased — than  any  novel,  except  those  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  When  a  work  of  this  sort  makes 
its  appearance,  it  is  apt  to  create  in  some  minds  a 
desire  to  find  fault  with  it,  and  to  drag  it  down 
from  the  high  pedestal  on  which  it  stands,  and 
Macaulay's  history  did  not  escape  what  is  the 
common  lot  of  works  of  this  class. 

My  father  said  that  shortly  after  its  publication 
he  was  at  a  party,  where  some  of  the  gentlemen 
present  were  saying  everything  they  could  think 
of  in  disparagement  of  it,  and  at  last  prophesied 
that  it  would  eventually  be  handed  over  to  the 
nursery.  To  which  my  father  replied  that  when 
a  man  had  produced  a  work  of  such  acknow- 
ledged merit,  he  must  not  expect  to  be  unassailed 
by  the  tongue  of  envy.  To  this  they  returned  no 
answer  ;  perhaps  their  conscience  told  them  that 
the  rebuke  was  just. 

Croker  made  a  more  elaborate  and  systematic 
attempt  to  crush  the  fame  of  Macaulay's  history ; 
but  his  motive  (though  it  certainly  did  not  show 
an  amiable  or  Christian  spirit)  was  certainly  more 
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excusable  than  that  of  those  who  for  envy  attacked 
an  author  who  had  never  injured  them,  and  had 
never  even  stood  in  their  path  as  a  rival.  Now 
Croker  probably  wished  to  revenge  himself  on 
Macaulay  for  his  bitter  and  contemptuous  criticism 
of  his  edition  of  Boswell's  "  Life  of  Johnson."  But 
he  so  signally  failed  in  his  attempt  that  the  poet 
Rogers  made  the  following  characteristic  remark 
respecting  him :  "  He  wished  to  commit  murder, 
and  he  has  committed  suicide."  Faults,  mistakes, 
and  exaggerations  there  certainly  are  in  Macaulay's 
writings,  and  there  are  certain  statements  on  points 
which  cannot  be  called  unimportant,  and  which 
have  been  proved  to  be  wrong.  But  Macaulay 
never  retracted  them,  and  (as  was  remarked  in  a 
review  on  his  life)  they  will  be  believed,  because 
his  history  will  continue  to  be  read  with  pleasure, 
while  the  refutations  will  remain  unknown. 

Sir  James  Stephens  was  for  many  years  Chief 
Secretary  at  the  Colonial  Office,  and  afterwards 
Professor  of  Modern  History  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  and  author  of  several  historical  essays 
published  first  in  The  Edinburgh  Review.  There 
are  several  reasons  why  I  place  him  by  the  side  of 
Macaulay.  He  was  his  cousin,  and  was  brought 
up  under  the  same  influence,  i.e.,  that  of  the 
'  Clapham  sect."    He  may  be  said  to  rank  next  to 
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him  as  a  writer  of  historical  essays ;  and  indeed, 
whether  he  intentionally  imitated  him  or  not,  his 
style,  though  less  brilliant,  very  much  resembles 
Macaulay's. 

He  and  Macaulay  are  both  instances  of  the 
effects  of  a  truly  religious  but  not  altogether 
judicious  training  upon  two  men  of  decided  cha- 
racter and  powerful  intellect.  The  seeds  of  Gospel 
truth  which  had  been  in  early  youth  implanted 
in  them  were  not  (I  believe)  lost,  but  ultimately 
brought  forth  fruit  to  eternal  life.  But  their 
instructors  were  unable  to  induce  them  to  run  in 
the  groove  which  they  had  marked  out  for  them. 
Perhaps  they  did  not  set  to  work  in  the  right 
manner.  We  can  see  from  Macaulay's  life  that 
his  excellent  father  made  the  mistake  of  worrying 
his  son  too  much  about  his  spiritual  state:  an 
error  which  proved  him  to  be  a  conscientious  and 
earnestly  pious  parent,  but  nevertheless  it  was  an 
error.  And  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  Sir  James 
was  in  his  youth  probably  treated  in  a  similar 
manner. 

It  is  rather  a  disadvantage  when  a  parent  or 
instructor  has  to  deal  with  a  youth  who  is  intellec- 
tually his  superior.  In  such  a  case  especially  he 
ought  to  remember  what  has  been  well  termed 
"  the  Forgotten  Truth,"  i.e.9  that  all  spiritual  power 
over  the  heart  of  another  must  be  received  at  the 
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hands  of  the  Spirit  of  God  :  and  therefore  it  is  not 
sufficient  merely  to  put  the  Gospel  truths  before 
those  whom  we  wish  to  influence,  but  on  every 
occasion  which  presents  itself,  especial  wisdom 
should  be  sought  as  to  the  manner  in  which  we 
ought  to  deal  with  different  dispositions. 

Now  Sir  James  had  peculiarities  of  character 
which  in  his  youth  must  have  required  especial 
tact  in  managing,  and  which  in  after  life  led  him 
to  be  misjudged  and  misunderstood  even  by  his 
friends.  He  was  naturally  of  an  exaggeratedly 
sceptical  turn,  even  in  ordinary  and  secular  matters ; 
and  he  possessed  a  fund  of  sarcastic  humour  which 
was  sharpened  by  a  keen  insight  into  the  weak- 
nesses, follies,  and  mistakes  to  which  human  nature 
is  liable.  This  disposition  coloured  his  conversa- 
tion and  writings,  and  led  some  persons  to  doubt 
whether  he  was  really  a  believer  in  the  truths  of 
Christianity,  though  his  published  works,  as  well 
as  his  private  talk,  showed  plainly  that  he  regarded 
them  with  reverence,  admiration,  and  love.  The 
religious  world  were  (some  of  them)  dissatisfied 
with  the  picture  which  he  drew  of  their  most 
eminent  men.  Perhaps  this  was  partly  owing  to 
the  fact  that  he  had  a  keen  eye  for  their  weaknesses 
and  defects.  But  it  must  be  confessed  that  both 
in  his  writings  and  conversation  there  was  as 
observed  before,  an  undercurrent  of  sarcasm  which 
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naturally  led  to  a  doubt  as  to  what  his  real  opinions 
were.  I  believe,  however,  that  he  was  an  earnest 
seeker  after  God,  though  his  sceptical  nature  made 
him  disposed  to  view  the  difficulties  on  every  side 
of  a  question  with  almost  morbid  acuteness. 

One  remark  I  heard  him  make  which  was  emi- 
nently characteristic  of  the  man  ;  it  is  one  of  the 
few  of  his  observations  which  I  can  remember  at 
this  distance  of  time.  He  said  that  a  religious 
reformer  must  (he  thought)  have  a  certain  amount 
of  doggedness  in  his  nature  which  makes  him  hold 
his  own  without  answering  all  the  objections  which 
are  made  against  his  opinions. 

Nevertheless,  any  one  who  reads  his  essays — 
and  they  are  well  worth  reading — may  see  that  his 
love  for  real  piety  is  too  strong  to  be  the  result  of 
anything  but  belief  in  the  truths  of  Christianity. 
Moreover,  at  the  end  of  these  essays  he  makes  a 
formal  statement  of  his  own  religious  views.  They 
are  not  perhaps  altogether  orthodox,  but  they  show 
that  he  was  far  removed  from  anything  like  infi- 
delity. And  I  sincerely  believe  that  he  is  now  in 
those  regions  where  all  difficulties  are  explained, 
and  where  it  may  be  said  (as  Bunyan  said  of  the 
Land  of  Beulah)  that  you  cannot  even  see  Doubting 
Castle. 

Of  his  peculiar  kind  of  humour  I  must  give  two 
specimens — one  from  his  conversation  and  another 
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from  his  writings.  When  Secretary  at  the  Colonial 
Office  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Sir  George 
Grey,  then  Captain  Grey,  who  was  about  to  go  on 
an  exploring  expedition  in  Australia.  He  said  to 
my  father,  "  That  is  a  very  interesting  young  man. 
I  hope  he  will  not  get  himself  speared."  To  which 
my  father  replied,  "  Oh,  I  suppose  they  will  ask 
him  his  business."  "  Ah,"  replied  Sir  James,  "  but 
unfortunately  they  will  spear  a  man  first  and  ask 
him  his  business  afterwards."  And  that  is  exactly 
what  did  happen.  He  was  speared,  though 
happily  not  killed. 

In  his  review  of  a  work  entitled  "  Froude's 
Remains,"1  which  at  the  time  it  came  out  was 
highly  prized  by  the  Tractarian  party,  as  express- 
ing their  views,  or  at  least  such  of  them  as  they 
chose  to  make  public,  Sir  James  notices  with  just 
ridicule  the  petty  spirit  of  self-scrutiny  and  self- 
accusation  with  which  the  author  frittered  away 
his  mind  and  conscience — as  e.g.  when  he  remorse- 
fully records  that  on  one  occasion  he  "  looked 
greedily  on  the  table  to  see  if  there  was  roast 
goose  for  dinner  ; "  and  on  another,  that  when  he 
had  fasted  during  the  day,  he  made  up  for  his 
abstinence  in  the  evening  by  eating  an  unusual 
quantity  of  buttered  toast.     And   he  contrasts 

1  The  subject  of  this  work  was  Richard  Hurrell  Froude, 
brother  to  the  historian. 
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these  puerilities  with  the  manly  though  mistaken 
asceticism  to  which  Whitefield  subjected  himself 
when  he  was  first  awakened  to  a  sense  of  sin  and 
had  not  yet  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus ;  and  he  remarks  that  the 
adherents  of  the  old  school  of  Evangelical  religion 
have  nothing  to  fear,  as  long  as  the  advocates  of 
the  new  views  record  contrite  reminiscences  of  an 
immoderate  desire  for  roast  goose,  and  an  undue 
indulgence  in  buttered  toast ! 

I  wish  much  that  some  of  the  readers  of  this 
paper  could  be  induced  by  anything  I  have  now 
said  to  look  into  Sir  J.  Stephens'  essays,  and  par- 
ticularly that  one  entitled  "  The  Evangelical 
Succession." 
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CONTINENTAL  CELEBRITIES  :  SISMONDI. 

SlSMONDl  is  one  of  the  most  eminent,  and  (if  we 
except  Alison)  the  most  voluminous  of  modern 
historians,  and  I  dare  say  even  those  who  have 
never  read  his  works  will  be  interested  in  hearing 
something  about  him. 

The  first  time  I  saw  him  was  at  his  own  resi- 
dence, a  rural  retreat  near  the  town  of  Geneva. 
About  a  year  afterwards,  I  met  him  again  at  Tenby 
in  South  Wales,  where  he  was  staying  with  some 
of  his  wife's  relations.  When  we  inquired  for  his 
residence  at  the  hotel  where  we  were  staying  in 
Geneva,  to  our  surprise  the  waiter  did  not  know 
it  ;  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  he  even  knew  his 
name  ;  however,  for  the  honour  of  this  town  I 
must  add  that  another  waiter  upbraided  him  rather 
sharply  for  his  ignorance.  The  villa  where  he 
lived  still  bears  his  name. 

Sismondi  and  his  wife  received  us  warmly,  but  I 
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cannot  say  that  I  was  struck  with  his  appearance. 
It  was  (as  the  appearance  of  most  other  men  of 
note  generally  is)  very  unlike  the  ideal  which  young 
persons  picture  to  themselves  of  a  celebrated 
character.  He  was  a  small  man,  at  first  sight 
insignificant  looking,  and  if  viewed  with  a  critical 
eye,  might  be  called  plain,  if  not  ugly.  But  the 
disappointment  which  might  arise  from  a  cursory 
glance  wore  off  on  a  nearer  and  closer  inspection, 
especially  when  he  began  to  talk,  and  warmed  with 
his  subject,  for  then  his  powerful  and  genial  mind 
shone  forth  in  his  face,  as  characters  traced  in 
invisible  ink  make  themselves  visible  when  sub- 
jected to  the  heat  of  the  fire.  But  as  my  own 
recollections  of  him  are  very  meagre,  I  must 
supplement  them  by  those  of  one  of  my  sisters, 
who  knew  him  better  than  I  did.  I  will  give  her 
description  of  him  in  her  own  words. 

"  He  was  a  very  remarkable-looking  man,  more 
Italian  than  Swiss  in  his  manners  and  appearance, 
and  his  irregular  and  somewhat  roughly  cut 
features  were  redeemed  from  what  would  have 
been  plainness,  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  eyes,  and 
the  varied  expression  of  his  countenance.  His 
manners  were  eager,  lively,  and  enthusiastic,  and 
his  conversation  exceedingly  agreeable,  embracing 
a  wide  range  of  subjects,  literary,  social,  and 
political.    He  spoke  English  fairly,  though  with  a 
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foreign  accent,  but  greatly  preferred  speaking 
French. 

"  His  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  Italian  liberty 
was  deep  and  intense.  He  had  suffered  for  it  more 
than  once.  He  had  been  imprisoned  (I  think) 
upwards  of  eight  times  :  in  early  life,  by  the  French 
Jacobins  ;  later,  as  an  Italian  sympathizer,  by  the 
Austrian  Government  His  varied  prison  experiences 
gave  him  a  strong  interest  in  secondary  punishments, 
and  on  this  subject  he  and  my  father  had  many 
conversations.  He  was,  however  (as  it  seemed  to 
the  latter),  considerably  biassed  by  his  own  recol- 
lections ;  and  having  felt  the  comfort  of  com- 
panionship, was  disinclined  to  refuse  it  to  criminals 
of  any  class. 

"  He  had  a  great  fund  of  anecdote,  and  related 
incidents  of  his  past  life  graphically  and  agreeably. 
His  manners  were  cordial  and  winning,  and 
peculiarly  attractive  to  young  people,  to  whom  he 
was  extremely  kind." 

His  wife  was  a  sister-in-law  of  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  and  a  woman  well  worthy  of  such  a 
husband.  He  was  tenderly  attached  to  her,  and 
his  manner  towards  her,  even  in  old  age,  was  that 
of  a  lover.  He  said  that  on  his  marriage  to  her  he 
was  for  the  first  and  only  time  of  his  life  inspired 
to  write  a  novel,  "  Julia  Severa."  The  friendship 
between  him  and  my  father  and  mother  was  a 
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sincere  one,  and  they  corresponded  occasionally  to 
the  end  of  his  life.  The  social  gatherings  at  his 
villa  were  very  enjoyable.  They  consisted  chiefly 
of  men  distinguished  for  literary  attainments, 
who  assembled  round  a  simple  supper  table,  where 
the  conversation  was  unrestrained  and  full  of 
interest. 

His  manners  and  appearance  were  a  striking  con- 
trast to  those  of  D'Aubigne,  the  historian  of  the 
Reformation,  whom  I  have  also  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting.  The  fact  of  both  having  been  Swiss, 
and  also  historians,  suggests  a  comparison  between 
them.  They  were  the  antipodes  of  one  another. 
D'Aubigne  was  tall  and  dignified,  and  his  appear- 
ance certainly  did  not  disappoint  any  expectations 
one  might  have  formed  respecting  him,  even  though 
they  might  not  exactly  fall  in  with  those  expecta- 
tions. He  might  well  have  been  mistaken  for  a 
bishop,  and  his  whole  bearing  was  so  essentially 
episcopal,  that  one  almost  regretted  that  he  was 
not  what  he  appeared  to  be.  His  face  was  solemn, 
noble,  and  dignified  in  its  expression,  He  was  not 
a  great  talker,  and  I  am  sorry  that  I  can  call  to 
mind  scarcely  anything  which  he  said.  But  as  his 
"  History  "  is  so  well-known  and  popular  a  work, 
or  at  least  was  so  a  few  years  ago,  there  may  be 
some  to  whom  even  the  slight  sketch  I  have  given 
of  his  outer  man  may  not  be  uninteresting. 
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The  following  is  a  sketch  from  the  pen  of  one  of 
my  sisters  : — 

ITALIAN  EXILES. 

"During  my  father's  first  journey  on  the  Conti- 
nent in  1839,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  being 
introduced  to  a  group  of  Italians,  who  had  at  that 
time  won  a  well-deserved  esteem  both  from  their 
high  character  and  some  amount  of  distinction  in 
literary  and  political  life,  and  from  the  severe 
sufferings  undergone  in  the  cause  of  Italian  liberty  ; 
and  though  very  young  at  the  time,  I  have  a  lively 
recollection  of  meeting  them  when  staying  at 
Brussels  with  my  parents,  and  seeing  one  or  two 
of  them  afterwards  in  London. 

"  These  Italian  Liberals  of  the  third  and  fourth 
decades  of  this  century,  must  not  be  classed  with 
the  advanced  Republicans  of  a  later  date.  For  the 
most  part  their  views  on  politics  were  what  would 
now  be  called  extremely  moderate  :  there  may 
have  been  individual  exceptions  ;  but  those  we  met 
were  chiefly  of  this  character. 

"  But  they  all  belonged  to  a  circle  of  men,  some 
of  high  rank  and  position  in  society,  and  many  of 
them  more  or  less  distinguished  in  literature  or  in 
the  learned  professions,  who,  during  the  strong  re- 
action in  favour  of  absolutism  which  followed  the 
restoration  of  legitimate  monarchy  after  the  fall 
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of  Napoleon  the  First,  had  taken  a  prominent  part 
in  efforts  to  obtain  some  amount  of  political  liberty 
for  Italy,  then  either  directly  under  the  Austrian 
Government,  or  under  rulers  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  same  views  as  Austria  and  acting  under 
her  control. 

"  In  the  eyes  of  these  rulers,  the  most  moderate 
and  cautious  advocate  of  a  free  Constitution  was 
looked  on  as  a  dangerous  revolutionist  ;  and  as 
soon  as  repressive  measures  could  be  taken,  they 
were  unsparingly  resorted  to.  Doubtless  among 
such  numbers  there  may  have  been  some  who  were 
more  or  less  dangerously  extreme,  and  might  be 
classed  with  Jacobins  ;  but  the  vengeance  of  the 
Austrian  Government  descended  on  all  alike.  The 
least  culpable  suffered  banishment  and  partial  or 
entire  loss  of  property  ;  the  heavier  criminals,  like 
Silvio  Pellico  and  his  friends,  were  condemned  to 
ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  years  of  confinement  in  the 
fortress  of  the  Spielberg,  in  Moravia,  under  circum- 
stances of  rigour  which,  except  perhaps  in  Russia, 
can  hardly  find  a  parallel  in  Europe  in  our  day. 

"  Those  who  are  curious  in  contrasting  the  differ- 
ences between  a  state  prison  in  our  country  and 
one  in  Austria  during  the  first  half  of  our  century, 
will  find  them  in  the  prison  narrative  of  Pellico, 
formerly  the  standard  book  of  learners  of  Italian 
(a  language  much  more  cultivated  then  than  now), 
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and  see  by  the  history  of  the  sufferings  so  uncom- 
plainingly stated  there,  what  was  then  undergone 
by  any  who  made  the  smallest  effort  to  improve 
the  condition  of  their  country  under  a  yoke  which 
was  to  the  harshest  of  our  modern  rule  as  scorpions 
to  whips. 

"  A  circle  of  those  Italians  who  had  suffered 
banishment  were  gathered  round  the  Marquis 
Arconati,  brother-in-law  of  the  celebrated  Manzoni 
— who,  having  inherited  a  Belgian  estate  from  a 
relative  in  that  country,  had  a  home  in  a  foreign 
land  to  which  he  could  welcome  his  less  fortunate 
compatriots. 

"  The  circle  collected  at  his  pretty  country-house 
on  this  estate,  at  Laeken,  near  Brussels,  and  to 
which  our  family  were  introduced,  was  an  exceed- 
ingly agreeable  one.  It  comprised  Count  Giovanni 
Arrivabene,awriteron  political  economy  and  kindred 
subjects,  of  some  note  ;  he  died  in  Italy  a  few  years 
ago  at  an  advanced  age  .  Another  of  these  friends 
and  fellow-exiles  was  Pietro  Borsieri,  a  literary  man 
and  formerly,  I  believe,  an  advocate,  who  had 
recently  come  out  from  a  sixteen  years'  imprison- 
ment in  the  Spielberg.  He  was  prematurely  worn 
and  aged  with  prolonged  suffering,  but  still  full  of 
animation  and  energy.  All  these  were  cultivated 
and  accomplished  men,  speaking  good  French,  and 
acquainted  with  English  ;  and  their  conversations 
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with  my  father  were  full  of  interest  for  even  young 
listeners.  Two  or  three  of  them  we  met  from  time 
to  time  afterwards  ;  and  in  much  later  years,  when 
staying  at  Milan,  I  had  the  opportunity  of  making 
the  acquaintance  of  the  Marquis  Arconati's  dis- 
tinguished connection,  Count  Alessandro  Manzoni, 
author  of  the  'Promessi  Sposi,'1  a  historical  romance 
on  the  model  of  those  of  Walter  Scott.  '  I  am  a 
little  son  of  Walter  Scott,'  he  said  in  English  to 
me  (interrupting  the  Italian  conversation  we  were 
carrying  on),  and  it  was  said  that  he  had  made  a 
similar  remark  to  Scott  himself,  or  to  one  who 
repeated  it  to  him — that  the  '  Promessi  Sposi 1  was 
the  child  of  Scott's  works  ;  to  which  our  great  writer 
replied,  with  characteristic  modesty  and  generous 
eulogy,  '  Then  the  son  is  superior  to  the  father.' 
He  spoke  of  my  father  also  with  great  respect  and 
admiration. 

"  I  was  much  interested  in  seeing  the  courteous, 
dignified  old  man  of  more  than  fourscore  (it  was 
within  a  few  months  of  his  death)  busy  among 
his  books  and  manuscripts  in  his  modest  study, 
his  mind  bright  and  clear  as  ever,  and  always 
occupied  with  literature,  but  almost  entirely  in 
questions  of  grammar,  criticism,  or  style.  Fiction 
had  been  abandoned  ;  the  '  Promessi  Sposi '  re- 
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mained  his  only  work  of  the  kind,  though  many  in 
Italy  have  followed  on  his  track.  I  was  curious 
to  know  why  he  had  given  up  a  career  which  might 
have  been  like  that  of  a  second  Scott ;  but  he  con- 
trived successfully  to  evade  all  attempts  at  ques- 
tioning. I  suspected  that  the  real  cause  might 
be  found  in  the  influence  of  the  priests,  who  were 
probably  displeased  at  the  revelations  of  convent 
life  and  other  abuses  of  the  Church,  in  which, 
nevertheless,  Manzoni  was  a  devout  believer,  and 
who  had  doubtless  worked  on  his  religious  scruples. 
This,  too,  may  have  led  to  his  having  confined  his 
poetical  efforts  to  two  tragedies  and  a  few  occasional 
pieces,  which,  however,  display  poetical  powers  of 
no  ordinary  stamp.  The  '  Battle  of  Maclodio,' 
and  the  '  Ode  on  the  Death  of  Napoleon  I.,'  can 
never  be  forgotten  while  Italian  poetry  is  read  by 
those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  language — a  much  smaller  number  than 
was  the  case  some  years  ago." 
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GEORGE  BORROW. 

Norfolk  and  Suffolk  have  not  in  these  latter 
days  produced  many  celebrated  men,  and  there  is 
only  one  man  of  note  with  whom  I  have  had  any 
intercourse,  and  that  was  George  Borrow,  the  author 
of  "  The  Bible  in  Spain,"  "  Gipsies  in  Spain," 
"  Lavengro,"  and  other  works.  It  was  the  two  first 
of  these  which  gained  him  his  reputation.  He 
was  in  consequence  of  this  and  other  works  con- 
sidered as  a  man  of  some  distinction,  and  as  his 
real  origin  was  unknown  to  several  persons,  a 
mystery  seemed  to  hang  over  it.  It  was  con- 
jectured, I  believe,  that  he  was  a  gipsy  by  birth, 
because  he  had  lived  among  the  gipsies  and  knew 
so  much  about  them  ;  also  I  suppose  his  appear- 
ance encouraged  the  belief.  He  had  dark  eyes 
and  black  hair,  though  indeed  the  colour  of  his 
skin  was  not  that  of  a  gipsy.  But  I  understood 
that  he  was  of  a  Norwich  family.    He  was  em- 
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ployed  by  the  Bible  Society  to  distribute  Bibles  in 
Spain,  and  he  undertook  this  task  partly,  I  think, 
from  the  love  of  adventure,  partly  from  pecuniary 
considerations,  and  partly,  let  us  hope,  from  a 
higher  motive.  When  I  first  saw  him,  or  when  I 
first  recollect  seeing  him,  his  hair,  which  had  been 
black,  was  perfectly  white ;  but  this  formed  a 
striking  and  not  unpleasing  contrast  to  his  fine 
dark  eyes.  Altogether,  I  thought  him  a  decidedly 
handsome  man,  strong  and  athletic,  and  well  fitted 
for  an  adventurer.  His  having  been  made  a  lion 
of,  at  one  point  of  his  life,  had  produced,  I  thought, 
rather  a  bad  effect  on  his  manners.  He  seemed  to 
think  himself  privileged  to  be  occasionally  rude  and 
overbearing,  and  eccentric. 

How  far  his  peculiarities  were  natural  and  how 
far  put  on,  I  cannot  say  for  certain.  His  manners 
rather  reminded  me  of  those  of  Dr.  Johnson,  only 
the  latter  was  a  bear  by  nature,  and  owing  to  the 
circumstances  of  Johnson's  early  life  there  was 
nothing  affected  about  him.  But  I  could  not 
say  this  of  Borrow.  However,  I  may  be  wrong. 
Eccentric  he  certainly  was,  and  in  old  age  his 
eccentricity  very  much  increased,  and  showed 
itself  in  a  manner  which  plainly  proved  that  it  was 
genuine,  and  not  put  on  for  effect.  But  at  the  time  I 
knew  him,  he  indulged  in  one  peculiarity  which  wore 
the  appearance  of  ostentation  ;  he  had  engraved  on 
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his  visiting  cards  the  words  "  George  Borrow,"  with- 
out the  "Mr."  On  the  whole,  his  demeanour  gave  the 
impression  that  he  thought  himself  a  greater  man 
than  he  really  was.  "  A.  K.  C.  B."  in  his  "  Recrea- 
rate  of  a  Country  Parson,"  says  "  it  is  only  second- 
rate  geniuses  that  are  eccentric."  I  cannot  quite 
subscribe  to  this,  but  I  think  it  a  great  mistake  for 
people  to  connect  genius  with  eccentricity.  And, 
after  all,  I  doubt  whether  Mr.  Borrow  could  be  called 
a  man  of  genius.  The  interest  which  he  excited 
was  occasioned  chiefly  by  the  extraordinary  life 
he  once  led,  the  remarkable  adventures  he  went 
through,  and  the  various  characters  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact.  When,  however,  I  say  he  was 
sometimes  rude  and  bearish,  I  must  in  justice  to 
him  acknowledge  I  myself  found  him  always  most 
civil  and  hospitable. 

He  was  more  than  once,  I  believe,  imprisoned  in 
Spain.  It  was  said  of  him  that  he  liked  getting 
into  prison,  because  it  enabled  him  to  study  varie- 
ties in  character,  and  that  it  was  a  relief  from  the 
monotony  of  respectable  life.  He  once  remarked 
that  he  always  obtained  an  ascendency  over  the 
criminals  into  whose  company  he  was  thrown, 
because,  he  said,  "  I  never  was  vicious."  We  were 
once  talking  of  the  inconvenience  which  the  old 
system  of  transportation  occasioned  in  New  South 
Wales,  where  there  were  no  servants  to  be  had  but 
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criminals,  and  the  only  choice  which  was  possible 
was  a  choice  of  crimes.  And  I  said  to  him, 
"  What  crime  would  you  choose  ? "  He  said, 
"  Sheep-stealing." 

On  the  subject  of  the  gipsies,  he  was  better  in- 
formed than  any  man  either  before  or  after  his 
time,  and  he  has  mentioned  some  remarkable  facts 
relating  to  that  singular  people.  If  I  remember 
rightly,  he  says  that  though  very  knavish  in  the 
way  of  stealing,  &c,  they  are  remarkably  free 
from  all  sensual  vice  ;  and,  moreover,  that  they  are 
not  really  as  poor  as  they  seem,  for  that  they  have 
a  great  deal  of  hidden  riches  in  the  form  of  plate. 
But  it  was  said  of  him  that  he  was  rather  given  to 
romancing,  and  though  I  cannot  say  how  far  this 
was  true,  the  very  suspicion  destroyed  any  value 
which  we  might  have  for  his  communications. 

As  he  grew  old,  his  eccentricity  (as  I  said  just 
now)  became  much  more  marked.  When  I  was 
last  at  Oulton,  a  village  in  Suffolk  where  he  lived, 
I  had  some  thoughts  of  calling  on  him,  but  was 
told  that  I  had  better  not  do  so,  for  that  he  never 
saw  anybody,  and  lived  by  himself  (his  wife  being 
dead),  kept  no  servants,  and  cooked  his  own  meals. 
I  here  insert  my  sister's  reminiscences  of  him. 

"  This  singular  man,  author  of  '  The  Gipsies  of 
Spain '  and  ' The  Bible  in  Spain,'  works  which 
excited  considerable  attention  and  interest  in  their 
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time,  had  met  with  many  of  his  curious  and  stirring 
adventures  when  acting  as  travelling  agent  to  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  about  forty 
years  ago,  to  arrange  for  the  circulation  of  the 
Spanish  translations  of  the  Scriptures,  and,  if 
possible,  getting  them  printed  in  Spain. 

"  At  this  time  it  was  a  country  virtually  closed  to 
Gospel  effort ;  but  there  was,  deep  down  in  many 
hearts,  a  real  desire  for  the  reception  of  the  Word 
of  God  ;  and  this  induced  the  Society  to  employ 
Mr.  Borrow,  whose  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
language  and  manners  of  the  country,  and  his 
enterprising  spirit,  rendered  him  in  some  respects 
a  most  efficient  and  fitting  agent  for  the  work. 
Unluckily  these  advantages  were  counterbalanced 
by  a  love  of  adventure  carried  to  a  most  danger- 
ous pitch,  and  the  testimony  of  competent  ob- 
servers on  the  spot  was,  that  with  a  little  caution 
he  might  have  successfully  arranged  to  print  the 
Scriptures  in  the  capital  at  that  particular  time 
(later,  circumstances  changed,  and  again  shut  up 
the  way) ;  but  the  imprudent  steps  taken  by  the 
agent  in  his  eager  love  of  pressing  forward,  caused 
him  to  be  thrown  into  prison.  It  was  supposed  by 
some  that  he  did  not  altogether  dislike  this  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  something  more  of  gipsy  and 
robber  life,  under  a  new  aspect ;  but  it  was  un- 
fortunate for  the   cause,  and  brought  the  then 
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ambassador,  Sir  George  Villiers,  afterwards  Lord 
Clarendon,  into  somewhat  embarrassing  circum- 
stances. A  member  of  our  family  asked  him 
afterwards  if  he  had  heard  anything  of  Mr. 
Borrow  in  Spain.  '  My  dear  madam,  I  heard  of 
nothing  else ! '  he  replied,  half  laughing.  He 
added  that  he  had  great  difficulty  in  extricating 
him  from  the  position  in  which  his  rashness  had 
placed  him. 

"When  Mr.  Borrow  returned  from  this  Spanish 
journey,  which  had  been  full,  as  all  knew,  of  most 
entertaining  adventures,  related  with  much  live- 
liness and  spirit  by  himself,  he  was  regarded  as  a 
kind  of  *  lion  '  in  the  literary  circles  of  London. 
When  we  first  saw  him  it  was  at  the  house  of  a 
lady  who  took  great  pleasure  in  gathering  '  cele- 
brities '  in  various  ways  around  her,  and  our  party 
was  struck  with  the  appearance  of  this  renowned 
traveller — a  tall,  thin,  spare  man,  with  prematurely 
white  hair  and  intensely  dark  eyes,  as  he  stood 
upright  against  the  wall  of  one  of  the  drawing- 
rooms  and  received  the  homage  of  lion-hunting 
guests,  and  listened  in  silence  to  their  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  make  him  talk.  Apparently,  he 
thought  he  contributed  his  quota  to  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  party  by  his  appearance  and  his 
fame,  for  the  only  words  we  caught  were  an  abrupt 
question  to  a  young  lady,  one  of  our  family,  to 
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whom  he  suddenly  said,  in  a  very  emphatic  man- 
ner, '  Are  you  quite  well  ? '  to  the  no  small 
amusement  of  the  friends  who  stood  by. 

"  The  next  time  we  saw  him  was  several  years 
later.  In  the  interim  he  had  married  a  wealthy 
widow,  who  had  an  estate  in  Suffolk,  had  become 
a  country  gentleman,  and  when  our  family  was 
staying  at  Lowestoft  he  called  on  us.  The  one  of 
the  party  who  first  saw  him  was  so  startled  at  the 
change  in  him,  that  at  first  she  did  not  recognize 
him  :  for  the  once  slender  figure  was  as  stout  and 
plump  as  it  had  been  thin  ;  and  instead  of  his 
former  reserve  he  greeted  her  with  the  words — '  I 
see,  miss,  you  don't  know  me.  No  wonder,  in  this 
country  life  I  have  grown  as  fat  as  a  hog  ! ' " 
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SIR  HENRY  TAYLOR:  LETTERS. 

Sir  Henry  Taylor,  author  of  "  Philip  Van 
Artevelde,"  "  The  Statesman,"  and  other  works 
in  poetry  and  prose,  survived  all  the  personages 
whom  I  have  mentioned  in  this  book  (except  Car- 
dinal Newman,  who  is  still  living).  The  former, 
therefore,  comes  in  not  inappropriately  at  the  close 
of  my  series. 

Once  he  was  a  literary  lion,  but  having  lived  to 
an  advanced  age,  shared  the  fate  of  most  of  his 
brother  authors  and  sank  into  comparative  obli- 
vion. But  his  recent  death,  and  still  more  his 
autobiography,  published  a  few  years  before  that 
event,  brought  him  again  into  public  notice.  So 
that  it  will,  I  think,  be  not  uninteresting  to  some 
to  have  a  sketch  of  him  drawn  by  one  who  in 
former  years  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  him. 

The  place  at  which  I  first  met  him  was  Ems,  in 
20 
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Germany,  where  he  was  staying  for  the  health  of 
his  wife,  who  was  taking  the  waters.  At  that 
time  I  was  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  he 
about  forty,  and  nearly  at  the  height  of  his  repu- 
tation. It  pleased  and  flattered  me  to  find  that  he 
was  not  above  talking  to  me  as  an  equal,  a  favour 
which  I  fancy  would  not  be  altogether  appreciated 
by  the  youths  of  the  present  day,  who  have  less 
deference  for  their  elders  and  superiors  than  they 
had  in  those  times. 

An  acquaintance  formed  at  a  continental  watering- 
place  is  very  likely  to  ripen  into  an  intimacy  ;  but, 
as  is  the  case  with  most  things  which  are  of  rapid 
growth,  friendships  which  are  thus  formed  are 
apt  to  wither  away,  like  Jonah's  gourd  ;  sometimes 
because  the  two  parties,  being  separated  by  dis- 
tance and  other  causes,  never  meet  again  ;  and 
sometimes  because  when  they  do  meet,  it  is  very 
often  on  different  terms,  arising  from  difference  of 
circumstances — especially  if  the  one  party  is  a 
Londoner,  and  the  other  an  inhabitant  of  the 
country,  in  which  case  the  latter  sometimes  finds 
to  his  disappointment  that  he  cannot  take  up  his 
former  acquaintance  at  the  same  point  at  which 
he  left  him,  for  the  thermometer  has  gone  down 
several  degrees.  Such  being  the  case,  I  had  cause 
to  be  doubly  grateful  to  Sir  Henry  Taylor  and 
his  wife  for  the  cordiality  and  friendship  which 
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they  showed  me  in  London,  and  indeed  wherever 
I  met  them,  and  as  long  as  I  had  any  intercourse 
with  them.  4 

It  is  now  many  years  since  we  met  ;  but  the 
impression  which  Sir  Henry's  conversation,  cha- 
racter, and  appearance  made  on  me,  are  still 
vividly  present  to  my  mind.  There  was  nothing 
about  him  which  disappointed  my  expectations. 
In  person,  he  was  tall,  handsome,  and  with  an 
intellectual  expression  such  as  does  not  very  often 
accompany  such  regularly  cut  features  as  his  were. 
His  eyes,  though  certainly  they  did  not  "  roll  with 
a  fine  frenzy,"  were  those  of  a  poet.  I  speak  of 
him  as  I  knew  him.  But  I  possess  his  photograph, 
taken  in  his  old  age,  which  represents  him  as  even 
more  grand  and  striking  in  appearance  than  he 
was  when  I  saw  him.  As  to  his  manners  and  con- 
versation, his  speech  was  slow  and  deliberate,  and 
had  something  of  the  drawl  which  belongs  to  the 
county  where  he  was  born,  namely,  Durham. 
This  peculiarity  was  in  his  case  rather  increased 
by  physical  and  mental  languor. 

His  conversation  was  that  of  a  practical  philo- 
sopher rather  than  of  a  metaphysician.  He  appeared 
as  if  he  were  anxious  both  in  theory  and  by  his 
actions  to  refute  the  notion  that  poets  must  be 
unpractical  men.  An  idea,  however,  the  truth  of 
which  his  services  in  the  Colonial  Office,  in  which 
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he  was  service  clerk,  was  alone  sufficient  to  dis- 
prove in  his  case.  I  remember  he  carried  on  a 
sort  of  perpetual  crusade  against  impositions  in  the 
way  of  overcharges,  &c.  He  was  so  fond  of  con- 
tending with,  and  I  believe  summoning,  cabmen, 
that  one  of  his  friends  remarked  that  he  feared  he 
would  get  a  bad  name  among  that  gentry.  He 
used  to  say  that  people  were  too  apt  to  encourage 
imposition  by  over-payments,  because  they  wished 
to  see  a  smiling  face ;  which,  by  the  bye,  is 
not  a  sure  way  of  gaining  their  end,  at  least  in  the 
case  of  cabmen.  At  the  same  time  he  was  not  a 
man  whose  head  or  whose  talk  always  ran  upon 
the  details  of  business.  His  conversation  was  that 
of  a  careful  and  accurate  thinker. 

Bacon  speaks  of  three  requisites  which  are  re- 
spectively supplied  by  reading,  talking,  and  writing. 
"  Reading,"  he  says,  "  maketh  a  full  man,  talking  a 
ready  man,  and  writing  an  exact  man."  Now,  Sir 
Henry  was  certainly  an  exact  man,  but  he  was  not 
a  full  man,  or  a  ready  man,  and  he  read  slowly. 
He  also  thought  slowly  and  spoke  slowly,  and 
indeed  was  in  the  habit  of  indulging  in  long  in- 
tervals of  silence.  He  would  sometimes  sit  at  an 
evening  party  without  opening  his  lips.  This  was 
of  course  noticed  and  commented  on  when  he 
became  a  literary  lion,  and  did  not  tend  to  increase 
his  popularity. 
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Some  people  were  disposed  to  attribute  his 
silence  on  these  occasions  to  arrogancy ;  supposing 
that  he  considered  his  presence  a  sufficient  compli- 
ment to  the  company,  without  his  exerting  his 
powers  to  render  himself  agreeable.  But  as  there 
are  two  other  causes  which  might  sufficiently 
account  for  it,  there  is  no  need  to  attribute  his 
silence  to  such  an  unworthy  motive.  The  first 
was,  that  having  been  brought  up  in  great  retire- 
ment, he  probably  did  not  feel  himself  quite  at 
ease  in  the  society  into  which  he  found  himself 
suddenly  plunged.  Besides  this,  his  mind  being 
slow  in  its  operations  and  his  temperament  languid, 
he  was  obliged  to  husband  his  resources,  in  order 
to  meet  his  daily  business  avocations.  And  to 
keep  up  that  sort  of  small  talk  which  is  a  relaxa- 
tion to  some,  was  to  him  a  laborious  and  painful 
effort.  I  have  been  told,  however,  that  he  held  a 
theory  on  the  subject,  which,  as  it  was  true  in  his 
own  case,  he  applied  universally  ;  no  uncommon 
mistake.  He  held  that  the  trifling  talk  which  was 
ordinarily  resorted  to  in  order  to  keep  up  conver- 
sation, tended  to  fritter  away  the  mind.  Perhaps 
he  meant  only  in  those  cases  where  it  required  an 
effort  to  sustain  it.  But  he  forgot  that  all  men 
were  not  constituted  as  he  was,  and  that  if  his 
theory  were  universally  carried  out,  social  gather- 
ings would  generally  assume  the  character  of 
Quakers'  meetings. 
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There  was  another  theory  which  he  held,  and 
which,  though  undoubtedly  true  up  to  a  point,  was 
also  in  part  derived  from  the  peculiar  constitution 
of  his  own  mind.  He  considered  that  a  great 
mind,  generally,  repeated  itself ;  for  that  an  im- 
portant idea  which  might  pass  through"  an  ordinary 
one  without  making  any  permanent  impression  on 
it,  is,  if  it  be  worth  much,  so  deeply  engraven  on 
minds  of  a  higher  order  that  they  bring  it  out 
on  various  occasions.  This  is  undoubtedly  true, 
as  a  general  rule,  but  the  same  effect  may  be  pro- 
duced from  another  cause.  A  man  may  repeat 
himself  because  his  stock  of  ideas  is  not  abundant. 
This  was  supposed  to  be  the  case  with  Sir  Henry 
Taylor.  It  was  inferred  from  his  occasionally 
repeating  himself  both  in  his  writings  and  in  his 
conversation,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  con- 
clusion was  right,  though  the  instances  I  could  give 
are  not  of  themselves  quite  sufficient  to  establish 
the  truth  of  the  assertion.  It  is,  however,  remark- 
able that  in  "  Philip  van  Artevelde  "  (the  work  on 
which  his  reputation  chiefly  rests)  the  character  of 
the  hero  was  an  improved  edition  of  Isaac  Corn- 
menus,  the  hero  of  a  former  drama,  which,  how- 
ever, was  unsuccessful  with  the  public. 

Besides  this,  there  were  two  remarks  which  he 
made  to  me  in  conversation,  and  which  I  shall 
mention,  not  so  much  because  they  were  instances 
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of  this  tendency  to  repeat  himself,  but  because  they 
are  in  themselves  worth  recording.  He  once  called 
my  attention  to  a  curious  phenomenon  in  nature, 
which  I  have  since  been  able  to  verify  by  personal 
observation,  i.e.,  that  running  water  has  (probably 
owing  to  a  change  in  the  state  of  the  atmosphere) 
a  louder  sound  by  night  than  by  day.  He  men- 
tioned this  in  contradiction  to  what  the  Latin  poet 
Statius  says  in  a  beautiful  invocation  to  Sleep, 
where  he  laments  the  loss  of  "  tired  nature's 
sweet  restorer,"  and  contrasts  his  own  sleeplessness 
with  the  repose  of  all  nature,  a  repose  which  he 
says  is  so  far  shared  by  the  rapid  brawling  streams 
that  their  noise  is  softened.  I  mentioned  to  an 
acquaintance  of  his  that  he  had  made  this  remark, 
and  he  said,  "  He  made  the  same  remark  to 
me." 

The  other  observation  which  I  shall  quote  is  on 
a  widely  different  subject,  and  is  a  repetition  of 
what  he  has  said  in  one  of  his  prose  works.  If 
what  he  stated  be  generally  true  (as  it  must  be, 
undoubtedly,  as  far  as  his  own  experience  went), 
it  is  a  very  curious  fact.  "  I  have  remarked," 
he  said,  "  that  a  thorough-going  man  of  the  world 
will  often  be  taken  in  by  an  artifice  which  would 
not  impose  upon  one  who  had  no  pretensions  to 
such  a  character."  I  will  leave  it  to  the  reader  of 
this  paper  to  exercise  his  ingenuity  in  finding 
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out  the  cause  for  this,  merely  suggesting  two 
possible  solutions  of  the  difficulty.  The  first  is 
this  :  may  it  not  be  that  the'  veteran  man  of 
the  world  does  not  give  himself  time  to  reflect  ? 
The  second  is,  what  I  rather  think  was  the 
explanation  suggested  by  Sir  Henry  himself — 
perhaps  the  perceptions  of  the  man  of  the  world 
become  at  last  blunted  by  a  variety  of  expe- 
riences. 

Sir  Henry's  poetical  genius  was  not  certainly 
like  Schiller's  Pegasus,  which  refused  to  be  chained 
down  to  any  sort  of  drudgery ;  moreover,  even 
when  he  wrote  poetry,  if  he  had  acted  on  his  own 
theories,  he  would  have  restrained  its  flights.  For 
he  used  to  defend  Wordsworth  in  those  very  points 
which  have  made  that  poet  unpopular  with  a  large 
portion  of  the  reading  public.  But  whether  it  was 
that  he  did  not  think  it  expedient  to  imitate  even 
what  he  approved  in  Wordsworth,  or  whether  his 
temperament  was  more  poetic,  certain  it  is  that 
"  Philip  van  Artevelde  "  abounds  in  poetical  flights 
such  as  Wordsworth  seldom  or  never  equalled  or 
attempted,  and  it  is  these  which  have  contributed 
to  the  speedy  popularity  of  that  play.  It  was 
many  years  before  Wordsworth  was  appreciated, 
but  "  Philip  van  Artevelde  "  raised  its  author  into 
sudden  popularity.  He  might  have  said,  as  Byron 
did  after  the  publication  of  the  first  two  cantos  of 
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"  Childe  Harold,"  "  I  awoke  and  found  myself 
famous." 

He  did  his  best  to  convert  my  father  and  myself 
to  an  appreciation  of  Wordsworth's  poetry,  but 
failed  with  both  of  us.  My  father  said  that  his 
remarks  on  this  subject  rather  dissuaded  him  from 
reading  that  poet,  because  he- told  him  that  his 
works  required  diligent  study  before  their  real 
worth  could  be  known,  and  the  archbishop  had  no 
notion  of  using  poetry  otherwise  than  as  a  relaxa- 
tion. Sir  Henry  was  equally  unsuccessful  with 
me.  He  defended  Wordsworth's  homely  diction 
by  saying  that  it  did  more  justice  to  the  ideas 
which  it  clothed  than  if  the  language  were  more 
piquant.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  if  we  admit  this 
as  a  sufficient  apology  for  using  prosaic  language, 
we  had  better  discard  metre  altogether  and  write 
in  prose.  Besides  which,  poetry,  like  man,  has  a 
body  as  well  as  a  soul,  and  by  starving  the  one, 
we  do  not  improve  the  other.  But  the  subject  is 
too  wide  for  me  to  discuss  fully  here. 

Sir  Henry  Taylor's  writings  have,  I  fancy,  long 
ceased  to  be  generally  read.  I  suspect  that  the 
very  able  work  called  "  The  Statesman  "  is  now 
out  of  print.  At  all  events,  as  it  is  so  little 
known,  and  of  such  high  merit,  I  must  make 
one  quotation  from  it  as  a  specimen,  and  also 
as  a  remark  which  is  worth  remembering.  He 
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says  of  a  statesman  (and  the  same  observation 
will  apply  to  all  who  hold  an  office  involving 
power  and  responsibility),  that  those  whom  he 
trusts  he  should  trust  thoroughly  rather  than 
partially  :  for  as  the  secrets  of  one  in  power  are 
liable  to  be  betrayed  from  vanity,  a  man  will  be 
less  likely  to  give  a  boastful  proof  of  the  confidence 
reposed  in  him  by  betraying  it  when  he  feels  him- 
self altogether  a  confidant,  than  when  one  secret  is 
confided  to  him. 

From  his  dramatic  works  I  shall  only  give  two 
short  quotations  by  way  of  specimens  taken  from 
"  Philip  van  Artevelde."  They  are  short  and  terse- 
like  proverbs.  With  regard  to  the  first,  I  cannot 
say  for  certain  whether  it  is  original  or  a  quotation. 
It  runs  thus  :  He  that  lacks  time  to  mourn  lacks 
time  to  mend  ;  eternity  mourns  that."  The  second 
is  as  follows  :  after  speaking  of  those  who,  "  gifted 
with  predominating  power,  bear  yet  a  temperate 
will,"  Artevelde  says,  "  The  world  knows  nothing 
of  its  greatest  men."  This  sentiment  is  striking, 
and  strikingly  expressed.  I  have  only  one  fault  to 
find  with  it,  which  is  that  its  truth  as  a  general 
proposition  is  very  questionable. 

And  now,  as  I  profess  only  to  give  Glimpses^  I 
will,  before  I  finally  conclude,  transcribe  one  or 
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two  letters  from  remarkable  men  to  my  father. 
The  first  is  from  Dean  Milman. 

"March  17. 

"  My  dear  Lord  Archbishop, — I  must  thank 
you  for  the  copy  of  your  recent  work  which  you 
have  been  so  kind  as  to  send  me.  I  trust  it  will 
have  some  effect  on  those  who  at  present  entertain 
very  different  views.  I  cannot  admit  myself  as  a 
convert,  as  I  have  been  long  convinced  that  your 
Grace's  via  media,  which  exposes  the  errors  of  both 
parties  is  but  of  reason  and  religion.  I  subscribe 
to  the  whole,  except  perhaps  to  Judas,  whom  I 
fear  I  must  leave  in  the  lowest  lodge  where  the 
good  Ghibelline  Dante  leaves  him,  with  the  other 
archtraitors,  '  Bruto,  Giuda  Iscariot  e  Cassio.'  I 
have  long  wished  to  write  a  book,  or  rather  that  a 
book  should  be  written,  on  a  subject  of  which  there 
is  the  germ  in  your  essays,  on  the  '  personal  appli- 
cation of  Scripture  as  a  historical  treatise.'  This 
would  be  the  most  curious  that  could  be  imagined, 
showing  the  influence  of  single  texts,  wrested  from 
their  real  meaning.  For  instance,  '  the  two 
swords/  on  which  was  built  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  power  of  the  Papacy.  Even  if  your 
Grace's  avocations  would  not  permit  you  to  work 
this  out  in  an  elaborate  form,  the  plain  common 
sense  of  the  subject,  in   which   no   one  could 
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approach  you,  would  be,  in  my  judgment,  one  of 
the  most  useful  and  well-timed  publications  which 
could  assist  in  calming  the  present  wild  whirl  of 
religious  opinions. 

"  I  wish  I  could  persuade  your  Grace  to  think  of 
it,  even  under  the  simple  terms  of  '  personal  appli- 
cation of  the  Old   Testament.'    No  one  could 
execute  it  with  the  same  care  and  felicity.  .  .  . 
"  Believe  me,  your  Grace's  faithfully, 

"H.  MlLMAN." 

The  following  is  a  letter,  or  part  of  a  letter,  from 
Babbage,  the  inventor  of  the  calculating  machine, 
and  author  of  a  work  which  he  entitled,  "  The 
Ninth  Bridgewater  Treatise  "  : — 

"  There  are  many  things  I  admire  in  the  volume" 
(some  work  of  my  father's,  but  I  really  cannot 
say  which).  "You  will  readily  allow  that  I  can 
sympathize  with  the  independence  of  spirit  which 
it  manifests.  But  this  is  more  to  be  admired  in 
the  writings  of  one  who  belongs  to  a  profession  in 
which  it  may  check  advancement,  than  it  ought  to 
be  in  the  production  of  one  who  enters  on  the 
question  with  nothing  to  hope  and  nothing  to  fear. 
I  think  your  view  of  the  antecedents  of  natural 
and  revealed  religion  most  just,  and  your  remarks 
about  the  reasoning  in  a  circle  quite  correct.  I 
had  touched  upon  it,  but  you  have  rightly  pressed 
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it  more  prominently.  Your  application  to  Laplace 
I  am  grateful  for,  and  will  examine  the  question. 
Although  I  agree  in  the  badness  of  the  logic  of 
proving  the  existence  of  the  Deity  from  final 
causes,  and  then  proving  final  causes  from  a  Deity, 
I  am  inclined,  from  all  the  tendencies  of  my  own 
pursuits,  firmly  to  take  for  granted  that  there  is 
always  a  reason  for  every  natural  structure,  and 
to  make  that  principle  which  is  founded  on  induc- 
tion the  basis  of  a  determination  to  find  it  out.  I 
think  it  may  be  allowed  to  us  to  use  this  convic- 
tion (in  my  case,  at  least,  derived  from  experience). 

"  I  wish  you  had  developed  further  your  views  of 
the  right  use  of  hypothesis.  I  have  observed  that 
hypotheses  are  only  dangerous  to  those  who  are 
poor  in  imagination.  Those  who  can  call  up 
these  phantoms  ad  libitum,  never  worship  them. 

"  If  they  please  not,  we  can  dismiss  them,  and 
call  up  others.  In  my  boyish  days  there  was  a 
species  of  feeling  which  is  allied,  perhaps,  to 
what  in  maturer  life  is  called  patriotism.  It 
consisted  in  a  feeling  much  encouraged  by  the 
more  powerful  boys,  that  every  urchin  who  pos- 
sessed a  quart  bottle  ought  to  set  it  upon  a  post, 
for  what  was  technically  called  a  '  cockshy/ 
that  is  a  victim  at  which  every  boy  might  fling  a 
stone.  Now  I  remarked  that  the  elder  boys, 
though  the  possessors  of  many  quarts,  always 
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loudly  applauded,  but  never  practised,  the  much- 
lauded  virtue  ;  and  so  in  practical  life  I  observe 
the  shrewd  Whigs  give  their  approbation,  but  rarely 
their  example,  to  sacrifices  to  patriotism.  How- 
ever, I  learnt  one  moral.  If  a  boy  had  many 
bottles,  or  a  man  many  hypotheses,  and  if  he 
wished  to  discover  whether  any  one  were  made  of 
adamant,  let  him  expose  it  to  a  '  cockshy.'  Such 
I  hold  to  be  the  use  of  hypotheses,  and  we  should 
not  too  severely  attack  the  patriotic  offerers, 
but  merely  pierce  the  bottle  and  encourage  the 
donors.  It  is  useful  to  make  hypotheses,  in  order 
to  limit  the  number  of  roads  we  might  take.  An 
hypothesis  which  corrects  some  facts,  is  better 
than  an  inquiry  in  the  dark.  Hypotheses,  in 
short,  are  the  scaffolding  poles  by  which  we  build 
up  the  solid  edifice  of  a  true  theory.  At  page  252 
you  have  made  me  worse,  I  think,  than  I  am.  I 
did  not  intend  to  say  that  the  words  of  Moses 
have  not  any  certain  meaning,  but  that  we  have 
no  means  of  judging  of  minute  shades  of  meaning." 

The  next  letter  and  the  following  one  are  from 
Dr.  Livingstone : — 

"  50,  Albemarle  Street, 

"  \2th  December,  1857. 
"  My  Lord, — I  return  my  hearty  thanks  for 
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kindly  remembering  me  again,  and  may  say  that  I 
am  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  introducing 
the  '  saw  gin  '  into  Africa.  I  have  now  four  of 
these  machines  in  my  possession,  and  mean  first 
of  all  to  lend  and  then  to  sell  them  to  the  natives. 
Their  value  is  pretty  well  known  among  the 
natives  near  the  lower  parts  of  the  Niger  and 
Abbeokuta,  &c,  for  they  readily  give  600  lbs.  of 
cotton  in  the  seed  for  a  small  one,  costing  here 
between  £4  and  £$.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  intro- 
duce them,  and,  if  the  taste  is  produced,  retire  from 
buying  and  selling.  The  first  cotton  will  be  pur- 
chased at  a  loss,  but  knowing  the  effect  which  the 
machine  had  on  slavery,  I  have  some  hopes  that 
it  will  give  an  impetus  to  free  labour  too.  Slave 
labour  is  notoriously  dear  labour,  and  it  was  the 
cotton  gin'  alone  that  enabled  the  Americans  to 
hold  their  slaves  and  get  the  supply  of  cotton  into 
their  hands.  This  cotton  supply  seems  one  of 
the  most  important  problems  of  our  times,  when 
we  view  it  in  connection  with  the  perpetuation  of 
slavery.  Were  Angola  our  possession,  such  is  the 
fertility  of  the  soil,  I  have  no  doubt  but  the  intro- 
duction of  English  capital  and  machinery  would 
tell  powerfully  on  slavery  in  America  in  a  very  few 
years.  I  go  to  the  other  side  of  the  Continent, 
where  we  have  not  equal  facilities  for  growing 
cotton,  but  superior  advantages  for  transporting  it 
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when  raised  ;  and  more  time  will  be  required 
before  my  plans  can  be  put  fairly  into  operation. 
A  brother  of  mine,  who  has  been  eighteen  years 
in  America,  wishing  to  join  me,  has  come  over  Tor 
the  purpose,  but  I  feel  at  a  loss  how  to  act  with 
respect  to  Angola.  Our  objects  are  higher  than 
mere  mercantile  operations  ;  and  there  is  no  finer 
field  in  Africa  than  that,  for  the  Jesuits  taught  the 
people  to  read,  and  they  keep  up  the  knowledge 
to  this  day.  He  might  do  good  to  them  in  the 
way  of  circulating  the  Bible  while  trying  to 
develop  the  cotton  trade,  but  I  don't  like  anything 
that  looks  underhand  working.  It  is  a  thousand 
pities  that  such  a  fine  country  should  be  so  long 
in  the  hands  of  those  Portuguese,  who  do  so  little 
with  it ;  but  they  treated  me  well,  however. 

"  Again  thanking  your  Lordship  for  trying  to 
aid  me  with  your  notes. 

"  I  am  your  obedient  servant, 

"  David  Livingstone." 

"  River  Shire,  Eastern  Africa, 

"  \st  November,  1859. 
"  Archbishop  Whately. 

"-My  Lord, — As  a  kind  interest  was  taken 
in  this  mission  by  some  members  of  your  family, 
I  feel  anxious  to  let  you  know  that  our  prospects 
are  brightening  in  a  quarter  which  I  never  con- 
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templated  exploring  ;  and  if  I  am  not  over  san- 
guine, there  seems  to  be  some  promise  of  a  solution 
of  the  problem  of  supply  of  the  raw  materials  of 
our  manufactures,  without  dependence  on  slave 
labour.  We  have  just  traced  this  river  up  to  its 
source  in  the  hitherto  undiscovered  Lake  Nyassa, 
or  Nyinyesi,  and  opened  a  cotton -producing 
country  of  unknown  extent,  which  really  seems 
to  be  superior  to  the  American.  Here  there  are 
no  frosts  to  injure  or  cut  the  crops,  and  instead  of 
the  unmerciful  toil  required  in  the  slave  states,  one 
sowing  of  foreign  seed  serves  for  three  years' 
crops,  though  the  plants  be  annually  burnt  down. 
The  foreign  seed  has  been  introduced  by  the 
natives  themselves  from  the  sea-coast  to  Nyassa, 
and  up  the  Shire  more  than  one  hundred  miles. 
The  indigenous  variety  in  intermediate  districts, 
like  other  odd  things  in  Africa,  feels  more  like 
wool  than  cotton,  and  on  the  highlands  is  an 
annual.  There  may  be  evils  to  counterbalance 
the  advantages  of  this  field,  but  I  am  not  yet 
aware  of  their  nature.  Then  the  land  east  of  the 
Shire  between  150  and  16°  south  latitude  is  ar- 
ranged into  terraces.  The  lower  or  Shire  valley  is 
almost  1,200  feet  high,  and  exactly  like  the  valley 
of  the  Nile  at  Cairo.  The  second  is  over  2,000 
feet  high,  and  three  or  four  miles  broad ;  while  the 
third  is  over  3,000  feet  at  its  western  edge,  and 
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12  or  15  miles  broad.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east 
by  Lake  Shirwa  (properly  Tamandua),  and  a 
range  of  very  lofty  mountains.  On  the  last 
terrace  rises  Mount  Zomba,  which,  on  ascending, 
we  found  to  be  between  7,000  and  8,000  feet  high. 
It  has  a  large  valley  on  the  top,  with  a  fine  stream 
and  considerable  cultivation.  Its  base  N.V.S.  is 
20  miles.  I  mention  these  points  that  you  may 
see  we  have  changes  of  climate  within  a  few  miles' 
distance  of  each  other.  We  were  travelling  in 
the  hottest  season  of  the  year — that  called  in 
West  Africa  'The  Smokes,'  when,  from  the  burning 
of  late  grass,  the  atmosphere  takes  on  the  appear- 
ance of  a  partial  London  fog.  In  the  Shire 
valley  it  was  hot  and  stifling  ;  thermometer  960  in 
the  shade,  and  the  Shire  water  8i°  Fah.  at  6  a.m. 
even  ;  while  when  we  ascended  the  second  terrace 
the  air  was  refreshing,  and  on  the  third  it  was  de- 
lightfully cool.  The  temperature  of  a  spring  was 
65°  and  the  second  and  third  terraces  are  abundantly 
supplied  with  running  rills  of  delicious  cool  water. 
On  Zomba  it  was  cold  ;  and  black  pepper  growing 
wild,  showed  a  decidedly  humid  climate.  Here 
surely  Europeans  could  live,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
boons  our  expedition  will  confer  is  the  cure  of 
fever,  even  in  the  lowlands,  speedily,  and,  in  general, 
without  loss  of  strength  to  the  patient.  Quinine 
is  no  prophylactic,  and  nothing  will  save  a  man 
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who  is  debauched  and  drunken.  I  think  a 
mission  of  our  own  honest  Christian  poor,  with 
their  religious  establishments,  would  do  an  im- 
mense good.  And  possibly  your  Lordship  may 
think  the  same,  if  I  mention  that  the  two  lakes — 
Tamandua,  which  is  ninety  miles  long,  and  Nyassa, 
of  which  the  natives  could  give  no  account — are 
situated  parallel  with  some  of  the  most  notorious 
slaving  parts  on  the  East  coast.  There  is  a  small 
partition  between  them,  and  all  the  traders  to  and 
from  the  interior  must  cross  the  Shire  near  its 
point  of  emergence  from  Nyassa  (140  25'  south 
latitude),  in  order  to  go  along  the  isthmus  between 
the  lakes  without  embarking  on  either.  They 
then  diverge  to  Mozambique  and  other  parts. 
We  met  a  large  slaving  party  there,  with  an  im- 
mense number  of  slaves  and  elephant  tusks.  They 
had  come  from  Cayembe's  country — a  very  black- 
guard-looking set.  They  got  into  a  sort  of  panic 
on  hearing  that  we  were  English  and  seeing  our 
revolvers,  and  slipped  off  by  night,  probably 
thinking  the  same  of  us  as  we  did  of  them.  An 
English  missionary  and  mercantile  establishment 
man  would  soon  stop  the  slave  trade,  for  as  much 
could  be  given  for  lawful  commerce  here,  as  they 
could  get  by  going  a  month  farther  to  the  coast  ; 
and  they  would  soon  learn  that  it  was  more  profit- 
able to  cultivate  cotton  than  export  slaves.  All 
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the  chiefs  to  whom  we  spoke  were  ashamed  of 
selling  their  people.  '  Oh,  they  never  sold  anybody 
but  criminals/  &c.  But  the  Portuguese  must  not 
interfere  with  us  by  their  pretensions ;  they  know 
nothing  of  the  Shire  except  its  confluence  ;  and 
the  ports  of  the  Zambesi  are  all  English  dis- 
coveries. It  is  important  to  have  it  known  that 
their  establishments  are  not  colonies,  but  very 
small  penal  settlements.  No  women  are  sent  out 
to  them.  We  could  not  explore  Nyassa,  as  we 
had  left  our  steam-vessel  in  a  sinking  state. 
Funnel,  furnace,  deck,  and  bottom,  all  became 
honey-combed  at  once,  after  only  twelve  months 
wear.  We  were  cheated  by  the  builder.  The 
lake  gives  off  the  Shire  constantly,  and  it  is 
80-150  yards  wide,  10  to  12  feet  deep,  2^  knot 
current,  and  it  never  varies  more  than  two  or  three 
feet  from  the  wet  to  the  dry  season.  There  was 
no  evidence  of  the  lake  itself  rising  or  falling,  and 
it  had  a  swell  on  it  like  the  sea,  though  there  was 
no  wind.  It  seemed  at  its  southern  end  ten  miles 
broad.  We  go  up  to  the  Makololo  country  in 
about  three  months.  Miss  Whately's  sugar-mill 
has  made  a  good  deal  of  sugar  at  Fette,  but  no- 
thing can  be  done  with  the  Portuguese  or  natives 
in  contact  with  them.  If  you  present  my  respect- 
ful salutations  to  your  Lady  and  daughter,  it  will 
gratify  David  Livingstone.    Should  any  sugges- 
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tions  occur  to  your  Lordship,  I  should  be  glad  to 
receive  them.  My  address  is  '  Dr.  Livingstone, 
care  of  Admiral  Sir  F.  Grey,  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.' "  * 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  part  of  a  letter  from 
Bishop  Colenso  to  my  father : — 

"  St.  John's  College,  Ekukangen, 
"  Maritzburgh, 

"  \oth  October,  1857. 
"  My  dear  Lord  Archbishop,— I  thank  you 


1  My  sister  adds  a  few  recollections  of  Dr.  Livingstone. 
I  never  met  him  myself. 

"  Dr.  Livingstone  came  to  Dublin  for  the  { Scientific 
Meetings'  which  were  held  there  in  1857.  He  spoke  in  the 
Geographical  Society's  department,  and  gave  a  deeply 
interesting  account  of  his  pioneering  work  in  Central  Africa. 
He  dined  at  my  father's  house,  and  we  were  all  struck  by  his 
exceedingly  quiet,  retiring,  and  unassuming  manners.  At 
dinner  he  at  first  hardly  opened  his  lips  ;  and  one  of  the 
party  observed  aside  to  his  neighbour,  '  You  will  never  get 
him  to  talk.'  She  declared  she  would.  How  it  was  managed 
I  hardly  recollect ;  but  I  know,  before  dinner  was  over,  he 
was  giving  a  simple,  unvarnished  account  of  the  encounter 
with  a  lion  who  sprang  upon  him  and  actually  held  him  in 
his  grasp,  while  he  remained  in  a  kind  of  dreamy,  uncon- 
scious state  which  took  away  all  sense  of  fear,  and  made  him 
understand  the  strange  power  which  animals  of  prey  exercise 
on  their  victims.  The  incident  is  related  in  his  biography. 
The  sugar-mill  alluded  to  in  the  letter  was  the  result  of  a 
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most  sincerely  for  your  kind  note  on  the  Poly- 
gamy question,  and  the  promise  of  assistance 
towards  the  college  library.  Of  the  former,  I  have 
made  use,  as  you  will  see  in  the  Natal  Journaly 
which  I  forward  by  this  post.  And  you  will  be 
interested,  I  think,  with  the  analysis  of  cases  in 
page  310.  The  men,  it  appears,  though  Polyga- 
mists,  and  false  to  their  promises,  were  yet  allowed 
to  live  for  many  years  upon  the  station,  and  there- 
fore would  not  appear  to  have  conducted  them- 
selves ill  in  other  respects.  .  .  . 

"  Believe  me  to  be,  my  dear  Lord  Archbishop, 
"  Your  Grace's  very  faithful  and 
obliged  servant, 

"J no.  Natal." 

My  father  had  (I  believe)  supported  Bishop 
Colenso  in  his  views  about  polygamy  among  the 
heathen.  I  believe  his  (my  father's)  views  on  the 
subject  were  as  follows :  That  the  heathen  should 
not  be  required,  as  a  condition  of  their  being  re- 
little  collection  made  in  our  family  to  enable  him  to  set  on 
foot  a  work  he  thought  likely  to  forward  commerce  in  native 
productions  versus  slavery. 

"  It  was  interesting  and  gratifying  to  see  the  plain,  quiet 
Scotchman  the  centre  of  something  really  like  an  ovation 
from  the  circle  of  distinguished  persons  who  were  met 
together  in  Dublin,  and  so  entirely  unconscious  and  un- 
spoiled by  the  homage  he  received." 
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ceived  as  Christians,  to  renounce  those  ties  of 
marriage  which  they  had  contracted  while  in  a 
state  of  heathendom  ;  but  of  course  he  would  not 
have  countenanced  their  contracting  polygamous 
marriages  after  they  had  embraced  Christianity. 
The  letter  I  have  transcribed  was  written  before 
Colenso  had  put  forth  those  sceptical  views  with 
regard  to  the  Scriptures  by  which  he  afterwards 
made  himself  so  notorious.  He  wrote  to  my 
father,  hoping  that  he  would  support  him  in  the 
position  which  he  had  taken.  I  do  not  suppose  he 
meant  to  ask  him  to  assent  to  his  views,  but  to 
countenance  him  in  putting  them  forth.  My  father 
wrote  back  a  kind  letter,  but  stating  at  the  same 
time  that  these  views  were  at  variance  with  those 
of  the  Church  to  which  he  belonged. 

And  now,  in  taking  final  leave  of  my  readers,  I 
must  express  the  hope  that  these  recollections  may 
afford  to  some  of  them  a  few  hours  of  interest 
and  entertainment,  and,  I  trust,  also  of  instruction. 
I  know  that  I  shall  disappoint  some  among  them 
from  not  being  able  to  give  more  than  a  very 
slight  glimpse  of  those  personages  about  whom 
they  would  naturally  like  to  hear  more.  But  my 
materials  are  naturally  limited  by  the  fact  that  for 
many  years  of  our  lives  the  home  of  myself  and 
my  family  was  in  Ireland.  But  I  have  given  all 
the  information  respecting  some  of  the  illustrious 
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men  of  the  day  that  it  was  possible  to  give  without 
entering  into  private  details,  or  touching  upon 
subjects  which  it  would  not  be  suitable  to  lay 
before  the  public,  and  I  trust  they  will  give  me 
credit  for  having  done  my  best. 


UNWIN  BROTHERS,  PRINTERS,  CHILWORTH  AND  LONDON, 


27,  Paternoster  Row, 
London. 
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price  6s.     With  Map  and  Illustrations. 

"  Canon  Bell  is  a  scholar  and  something  of  a  poet,  and  the  reader  may  be 
sure  that  anything  which  proceeds  from  his  hand  is  written  with  care,  rever- 
ence, and  polished  skill.  .  .  .  It  is  a  pleasant  duty  to  recognize  the  admirable 
spirit  in  which  Canon  Bell  has  treated  the  more  important  part  of  his  work. 
The  reflections  upon  a  visit  to  such  spots  as  the  Mount  of  Olives,  the  Garden 
of  Gethsemane,  or  the  place  of  the  Crucifixion,  are  conceived  in  a  truly 
reverent  and  majestic  vein.  The  verses  written  in  contemplation  of  these 
sacred  spots  are  marked  by  great  beauty  and  devotion.  They  read  like  some 
of  the  Church's  glorious  hymns  of  the  Passion  set  anew,  in  fresh  strains  and 
Varied  metre."— Morning  Post. 
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CHRIST  AND   HIS   PEOPLE.    In  crown  8vo, 

cloth,  price  5s. 

Thirteen  Addresses  by 


The  Bishop  of  Liverpool, 
The  Dean  of  Ripon, 
Archdeacon  Richardson, 
Canon  Hoare, 


Prebendary  Edmonds, 
H.  C.  G.  Moule, 
Canon  J.  W.  Bardsley, 
Sir  Emilius  Laurie  ;  and 


George  Everard. 

"Contains  much  on  the  relations  of  Christ  to  the  believer  which  evangelical 
Churchmen  will  care  to  read  and  mark." — Record. 

"The  volume  is  the  joint  product  of  men  who  are  well-known  adherents  to 
evangelical  principles,  and  will,  we  doubt  not,  be  valued  highly  by  all  who  are 
in  earnest  about  spiritual  things.  Preachers  will  find  many  valuable  thoughts." 
— Eng  lish  Ch  u  rchman. 

"  More  timely  and  important  subjects  could  not  have  been  chosen.  Evan- 
gelical truth  is  clearly  expounded  and  defended,  on  the  one  hand  from  the  broad 
theologians,  and  on  the  other  from  the  advanced  ritualists.  We  rejoice  that  the 
Established  Church  of  England  possesses  men  so  true  to  the  Word  of  God,  and 
so  able  and  fearless  in  declaring  its  teachings."— Christian. 


THE   WOMEN    FRIENDS    OF  JESUS;  or, 

Lives  and  Characters  of  the  Holy  Women  of  Gospel  History.  By 
Henry  C.  McCook,  D.D.    In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  5s. 

"  Dr.  McCook  describes  in  felicitous  and  flowery  language  the  lives  and 
characters  of  famous  women  of  Gospel  history." — Scotsman. 

"  Rich  in  Biblical  and  historical  knowledge,  and  graphic  and  picturesque  in 
style." — Glasgow  Herald. 

"It  will  be  no  difficult  task  to  write  many  a  paragraph  in  praise  of  the 
exquisite  pathos,  the  insight  into  womanly  character,  which  these  pages 
breathe."— Methodist  Recorder. 


THE   STORY   OF   THE   LIFE    OF  JESUS 

Told  in  Words  Easy  to  Read  and  Understand.  By  the  Author  of 
"The  Story  of  the  Bible,"  etc.  With  Forty  Illustrations.  Hand- 
somely bound,  fcap.  4to,  cloth,  price  2s. 

"An  excellent  Sunday  book  for  children  ;  the  story  is  tenderly  and  brightly 
told,  the  pictures  of  Eastern  life  and  Jewish  manners  form  an  effective  running 
commentary  on  the  text,  which  is  interspersed  besides  with  graphic  views  of 
the  sacred  cities,  sites,  and  scenery." — Times. 

TOILERS  IN  LONDON  j  or,  Enquiries  Concerning 

Female  Labour  in  the  Metropolis.  By  the  "  British  Weekly" 
Commissioner.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  3s.  6d. 

NEWLY    ENLISTED.     A  Series  of  Talks  with 

Young  Converts.  By  the  Rev.  Theodore  Cuyler,  D.D.  Square 
i6mo,  160  pp.,  cloth,  price  is.  6d. 

"Clear,  bright,  forcible,  these  talks  are  full  of  wisdom.  The  book  must 
rouse  as  well  as  teach  many." — Methodist  Recorder. 

"This  is  a  beautiful  little  volume,  replete  with  sound  thought,  practical 
instruction,  and  earnest  evangelical  tru^h."— Christian  News. 
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THE  GROWTH  OF  CHURCH  INSTITU- 
TIONS. By  Rev.  Edwin  Hatch,  D.D.,  Reader  in  Ecclesiastical 
History,  Oxford.    Second  Edition.    In  crown  8vo,  price  5s. 

"Dr.  Hatch's  vast  learning1,  his  comprehensive  grasp  of  his  subject  down 
to  its  minutest  details,  his  lucid  style,  and  his  remarkable  candour  are  equally 
conspicuous,  and  we  strongly  commend  the  study  and  the  mastery  of  this 
volume  to  all  who  are  anxious  to  set  the  ecclesiastical  problems  of  our  day  in 
their  true  light,  and  to  resist  the  persistent  claims  of  an  arrogant  priesthood." 
— Freeman. 

THE    ANGLICAN    PULPIT    OF  TO-DAY. 

Forty  Short  Biographies  and  Forty  Sermons  of  Distinguished 
Preachers  of  the  Church  of  England.  In  crown  8vo,  price  7s.  6d. 
Handsomely  bound  in  cloth. 

DR.   GODETS  BIBLICAL  STUDIES. 
I. 

STUDIES    ON   THE    NEW  TESTAMENT. 

By  F.  Godet,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology,  Neuchatel.  Edited 
by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  H.  Lyttelton,  M.A.,  Canon  of 
Gloucester.    Seventh  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  price  7s.  6d. 

II. 

STUDIES    ON    THE    OLD  TESTAMENT. 

Fourth  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  price  7s.  6d. 

"  Unquestionably  M.  Godet  is  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first,  of  con- 
temporary commentators.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  advising  all  students  of 
the  Scripture  to  procure  and  to  read  with  careful  attention  these  luminous 
essays." — Literary  Churchman. 

WORKS  BY  PRINCIPAL  FAIRS AIRN,  D.D. 

STUDIES  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  CHRIST.  By 

A.  M.  Fairbairn,  D.D.,  Mansfield  College,  Oxford.  Fourth 
Edition.    8vo,  price  9s. 

"These  studies  are  full  of  spiritual  penetration,  profound  philosophy  of 
moral  life,  and  literary  beauty.  Devout  in  feeling,  and  evangelical  in  theo- 
logical view,  they  are  yet  characterized  by  great  freedom  and  independence 
of  thought." — British  Quarterly  Review. 

THE  CITY  OF  GOD.  A  Series  of  Discussions  in 
Religion.    Second  Edition.    Price  7s.  6d. 

"We  have  read  many  of  the  truly  brilliant  passages  of  this  volume  with 
thrilling  delight.  The  theology  is  orthodox,  the  logic  is  accurate,  and  the 
learning  profound."— Ecclesiastical  Gazette. 

RELIGION   IN    HISTORY   AND    IN  THE 

LIFE  OF  TO-DAY.    Fourth  Thousand.    Cloth,  price  is.  6d. 

"  His  clear  and  closely  reasoned  thought  finds  utterance  in  clear  and  well- 
knit  speech."— Academy. 
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NEW  WORK  BY  PROFESSOR  HENRY  DRUMMOND. 


TROPICAL  AFRICA.  By  Henry  Drummond, 
F.R.S.E.,  F.G.S.  Fifteenth  Thousand.  With  Six  Maps  and 
Illustrations,  price  6s. 

"  Professor  Drummond  is  a  clear  and  accurate  observer,  and  as  he  has  had 
a  sound  scientific  training,  and  has  a  real  interest  in  the  human  side  of  African 
life,  he  is  able  to  present  us  with  pictures  of  a  distinctness  and  originality 
not  often  met  with  in  books  of  African  travel."—  Times. 

"It  is  a  charmingly  written  book.  . .  .  Professor  Drummond  has  not  inflicted 
the  entire  contents  of  his  notebooks  upon  a  long-suffering  public  ;  he  has  been 
content,  with  valuable  and  suggestive  results,  to  compress  the  sum  of  his 
observations  into  a  few  well-weighed  and  well-written  pages." — Saturday 
Review. 

"Professor  Drummond  is  here  at  his  very  best.  The  article  on  mimicry 
especially  is  worthy  to  rank  with  anything  ever  written  by  Wallace.  Bates, 
or  Darwin  himself  on  this  fascinating  subject.  In  the  presence  of  such  perfect 
form,  such  graphic  description  of  details,  such  genial  humour  and  subtle 
reasoning,  the  critic  has  nothing  to  do  but  quote.  The  only  difficulty  is  to 
find  one  passage  more  suitable  than  another  for  the  purpose." — Academy. 

NATURAL    LAW    IN    THE  SPIRITUAL 

WORLD.  By  Prof.  Henry  Drummond,  F.R.S.E.,  F.G.S. 
Twenty-fourth  Edition,  completing  Eighty-seventh  Thousand.  In 
crown  8vo,  price  3s.  6d. 

"This  is  one  of  the  most  impressive  and  suggestive  books  on  religion  that 
we  have  read  for  a  long  time.  Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  Dr.  Mozley's 
'  University  Sermons,'  we  can  recall  no  book  of  our  time  which  showed  such 
a  power  of  re-stating  the  moral  and  practical  truths  of  religion  so  as  to  make 
them  take  fresh  hold  of  the  mind  and  vividly  impress  the  imagination." — 
Spectator. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  PREACH- 
ING. By  the  late  Rev.  John  Ker,  D.D.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  price  7s.  6d. 

11 A  valuable  legacy  to  the  Church  of  Christ.  We  know  no  better 
book  than  this  to  place  in  the  hands  of  candidates  for  the  ministry, 
and  we  should  gladly  see  it  used  by  the  bishops  of  our  own  Church 
as  an  indispensable  text-book  for  all  who  are  studying  for  holy 
orders." — English  Churchman. 

"The  book  joins  in  a  singular  way  youthful  freshness  with  ripe 
wisdom.  .  .  .  This  work  will  take  rank  with  his  two  volumes  of 
sermons,  and  the  three  will  carry  his  name  far  down  the  stream  of 
time.  The  new  volume  is  sure  to  be  read  by  all  preachers  worthy 
of  their  profession.  It  will  take  even  the  best-informed  into  new 
regions,  each  of  which,  like  the  country  of  Sinbad,  has  pearls  and 
diamonds  strewn  thickly  on  the  ground." — British  Weekly, 
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THE  GOSPEL  OF  ST.  MARK.  By  the  Very  Rev. 
G.  A.  Chadwick,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Armagh.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
price  7s.  6d. 

"It  is  at  once  scholarly,  popular,  and  orthodox,  and  written  in  clear, 
vigorous  English." — Scotsman. 

"  Dr.  Chadwick's  style  is  characteristic,  thoughtful,  clear,  and  vigorous.  He 
is  never  commonplace  or  trivial." — Record. 

"A  valuable,  interesting,  and  delightful  work,  almost  every  page  of  which 
contains  something  worthy  of  quotation. — English  Churchman. 

"Dr.  Chadwick  has  performed  his  task  admirably.  He  keeps  close  to  his 
subject,  avoiding  irrelevant  and  lengthy  comment.  He  is  thoughtful  and 
penetrating  in  his  criticism,  and  yet  concise  and  epigrammatic  when  he  wishes." 
— Academy. 

"We  are  glad  to  say  that  the  beginning  of  a  very  promising  series  is,  in  our 
.opinion,  distinctly  good,  and  that  Dean  Chadwick  has  hit  the  mark  specially 
aimed  at  exceedingly  well.  We  have  found  ourselves  many  sparkling  and 
memorable  sentences  in  his  pages.  We  hope  the  Expositor s  Bible  has  many 
other  volumes  in  store  as  instructive  as  the  first  instalment." — Methodist 
Recorder. 

"If  the  volumes  to  come  be  like  the  one  before  us  they  may  be  sure  of  a 
warm  welcome.  Dr.  Chadwick  has  caught  something  of  the  vividness  of  style 
and  onward  rush  which  characterize  the  writer  he  expounds.  Sober  in  judg- 
ment, markedly  scriptural  in  tone,  well  acquainted  with  exegetical  lore,  and 
qualified  by  patient  investigations  to  give  an  individual  opinion  on  disputed 
points,  he  makes  good  his  claim  to  help  and  instruct  students  of  Mark's 
Go  spel."— Christian. 

STUDIES  IN  THE  LIFE  AND  CHARACTER 

OF  ST.  PETER.  By  Rev.  H.  A.  Birks,  M.A.,  late  Scholar 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  3s.  6d. 

"  Mr.  Birks  does  justice  to  the  characteristic  traits,  of  which  many 
exquisite  and  subtle  touches  are  brought  out  with  loving  insight,  so 
that  we  feel  at  once  they  are  true  to  nature,  and  wonder  how  they 
could  before  have  escaped  us.  For  devotional  reading,  and  as  an  end 
to  the  study  of  the  Gospels,  we  can  warmly  recommend  this  book." — 
English  Churchman. 

BIBLICAL    LIGHTS    AND  SIDE-LIGHTS. 

A  Cyclopaedia  of  Ten  Thousand  Illustrations.  With  Thirty 
Thousand  Cross  References,  consisting  of  Facts,  Incidents,  and 
Remarkable  Declarations,  taken  from  the  Bible.  By  Rev.  C.  E. 
Little.    In  quarto,  pp.  632,  price  10s.  6d.,  cloth. 

"  We  count  ourselves  happy  in  possessing  a  copy  of  so  serviceable  a 
compilation.  As  a  saving  of  time  and  labour,  the  possession  of  this 
collection  of  Bible  illustrations  will  be  important  to  every  one  who 
speaks  or  writes  upon  religious  subjects.  Mr.  Little's  work  is  a  great 
success." — Sword  and  Trowel. 
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SIR  J.  WILLIAM  DAWSON'S  NEW  BOOK. 

MODERN    SCIENCE    IN    BIBLE  LANDS. 

By  Sir  J.  William  Dawson,  F.R.S.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations. 
In  crown  8vo,  price  9s. 

"  It  would  take  a  long  essay  to  do  justice  to  the  many  topics  handled 
in  Sir  William  Dawson's  profoundly  interesting  work." — St.  James's 

Gazette. 

"There  is  good  stuff  in  the  book;  the  style  is  lucid  and  pleasant, 
and  readers  who  have  sufficient  knowledge  to  discriminate  while  they 
read  will  not  come  empty  away." — Manchester  Examiner. 

11  The  result  of  a  tour  through  Italy,  Egypt,  and  Syria,  collected  by 
a  geological  observer  of  such  eminence  as  Sir  William  Dawson  has 
shown  himself  to  be,  cannot  but  be  of  great  value.  Such  are  his 
knowledge  and  grasp  of  the  subject,  his  perfect  fairness  and  impar- 
tiality, and  his  close  and  careful  reasoning,  that  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  he  has  summed  the  present  extent  of  our  knowledge  of  Bible 
lands."— -Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 
I. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  EARTH  AND  MAN. 

With  Twenty  Illustrations.  Ninth  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
price  7s.  6d. 

II. 

FOSSIL  MEN  AND  THEIR  MODERN  REPRE- 
SENTATIVES. An  attempt  to  illustrate  the  Characters  and 
Condition  of  Pre-Historic  Men  in  Europe  by  those  of  the  American 
Races.  With  Forty-four  Illustrations.  Third  Thousand.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  price  7s.  6d. 

III. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  WORLD,  according  to 

Revelation  and  Science.  Fifth  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price 
7s.  6d. 

"  We  heartily  commend  the  book  to  all  those  who  are  interested  in 
this  most  important  question.  Dr.  Dawson  is  a  man  well  known  in 
the  ranks  of  science  for  great  breadth  and  grasp  of  knowledge ;  he 
has  been  a  pioneer  in  geological  discovery  :  he  is  also  a  considerable 
Hebrew  scholar,  well  read  in  the  Bible,  and  especially  those  parts 
which  treat  of  nature.  .  .  .  It  is  a  valuable  addition  to  Bible 
criticism  from  a  point  of  view  higher  scientifically  than  we  have  yet 
had." — Spectator. 
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WORKS  BY  DR.  R.  W.  DALE,  Birmingham. 


IMPRESSIONS  OF  AUSTRALIA.    Crown  8vo, 

cloth,  price  5s. 

LAWS  OF  CHRIST  FOR  COMMON  LIFE. 

Fourth  Thousand.    Crown  8vo,  price  6s. 

"  Sound  sense  and  wholesome  Christian  teaching  conveyed  in  pure,  idio- 
matic, and  forcible  English." — Scotsman. 

"This  book  excellently  well  bears  out  its  title.  The  author  gives  wise  and 
manly  counsel." — Literary  Churchman. 

THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  EPHESIANS.  Its 

Doctrines  and  Ethics.    Fourth  Thousand.    Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

In  his  first  sermon  as  Vicar  of  Leeds,  Dr.  Talbot  said  :  "I  believe  that  the 
thought  of  speaking  of  God's  purpose  in  Christ  was  suggested  to  me  by  read- 
ing whilst  abroad  just  now  the  impressive  words  about  it  in  Dr.  Dale's  noble 
book  upon  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  It  is  only  a  single  but  superlative 
instance  of  what  we  owe  to  Nonconformist  faith  and  goodness." 

"The  terse  and  vigorous  style,  arising  on  occasion  into  a  manly  and  im- 
pressive eloquence,  of  which  Mr.  Dale  is  known  to  be  a  master,  gives  lucid 
expression  to  thought  that  is  precise,  courageous,  and  original."— Spectator. 

THE    JEWISH    TEMPLE    AND  THE 

CHRISTIAN  CHURCH.  A  Series  of  Discourses  on  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews.    Seventh  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  price  6s. 

"  W  holesomer  sermons  than  these  it  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive.  Mr. 
Dale's  preaching  has  always  been  remarkable  for  moral  energy  and  fervour, 
but  here  this  characteristic  rises  to  its  highest  power."— Expositor. 

WEEK-DAY   SERMONS.    Fifth  Edition.  Crown 
8vo,  price  3s.  6d. 

"Dr.  Dale  is  certainly  an  admirable  teacher  of  Christian  ethics.  He  is, 
perhaps,  the  greatest  living  successor  of  the  Apostle  James.  In  this  volume 
he  appears  at  his  best."— Christian. 

THE  TEN   COMMANDMENTS.    Fifth  Edition. 

Crown  8vo,  price  5s. 
"Full  of  thought  and  vigour ."—Spectator. 

"  The  manly,  fearless  honesty  of  Mr.  Dale's  Expositions  demands  the  very 
highest  eulogy." — British  Quarterly  Review. 

NINE  LECTURES  ON  PREACHING.  Fifth 

Edition.    Crown  8vo,  price  6s. 

"Admirable  lectures,  briefly  written,  earnest  and  practical,  the  work  of  an 
able  man." — Literary  Churchman. 

THE    EVANGELICAL    REVIVAL   and  other 

Sermons.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  6s. 
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DR.  FISHER'S  NEW  CHURCH  HISTORY. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH. 

By  George  P.  Fisher,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical 
History  in  Yale  University.  In  large  8vo,  712  pages,  price  12s. 
With  Seven  coloured  Maps. 

"This  very  valuable  and  exhaustive  history." — English  Churchman. 

u  It  is  a  book  as  remarkable  for  fairness  and  breadth  of  sympathy  as 
it  is  for  learning  and  power ;  and  if  its  popularity  should  be  as  great 
as  its  value,  its  success  is  assured." — Nonconformist. 

THE  CATACOMBS  OF  ROME,  AND  THEIR 

TESTIMONY  RELATIVE  TO  PRIMITIVE  CHRISTI- 
ANITY. By  Rev.  W.  H.  Withrow,  M.A.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
price  6s.    560  pages,  134  Illustrations. 

"  An  exceedingly  painstaking  and  through-going  work,  and  whether 
or  not  the  writer  may  be  correct  in  all  his  inferences,  they  have 
evidently  been  founded  upon  diligent  information.  He  could  not  have 
very  much  that  was  absolutely  new  to  tell  on  the  subject ;  but  as  a 
convenient  account  of  the  most  remarkable-and  interesting  monuments 
of  primitive  Christianity,  of  those  excavations  which  furnished  the 
persecuted  Church  with  refuges  during  life  and  in  death,  which  formed 
her  places  of  worship  in  times  of  peril,  and  received  the  remains 
of  martyrs,  the  present  volume  is  perhaps  inferior  to  none  of  its 
predecessors." — Saturday  Review. 

IS  THERE  SALVATION  AFTER  DEATH? 

By  E.  D.  Morris,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  in  Lane  Theological 
Seminary,  Cincinnati.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  6s. 

THE  NUN  OF  KENMARE.    An  Autobiography. 

By  M.  Francis  Clare  Cusack  (late  Mother-General  of  the 
Sisters  of  Peace).  With  fine  Portrait  of  the  Nun  of  Kenmare. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  540  pages,  price  7s.  6d. 

"  Looked  at  simply  as  a  literary  performance  it  is  no  ordinary  book, 
The  Nun  of  Kenmare  has  divided  her  ecclesiastical  life  between  active 
benevolent  and  religious  work.  .  .  .  She  is  mistress  of  a  pure, 
simple,  nervous,  and  flexible  style  which  is  charming  to  the  reader, 
and  singularly  effective  for  whatever  purpose  she  has  in  view.  In 
her  autobiography  she  uses  it  partly  for  narrative  and  explanation, 
when  its  lucidity  and  simple  elegance  were  its  chief  features ;  but 
also,  and  we  might  perhaps  say  chiefly,  for  gentle  and  pious  invective, 
and  then  it  is  sharp  and  subtle  as  the  blade  of  Saladin.  Her  story  is 
of  extraordinary  interest." — Scotsman. 
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THE    THEOLOGICAL  EDUCATOR. 

Price  2s.  6d.  each. 

A  MANUAL' OF  CHRISTIAN  EVIDENCES. 

By  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Row,  M.A.,  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's. 

"A  veritable  multum  in  parvo,  clear,  cogent,  and  concise,  without  being 
sketchy  or  superficial." — Saturday  Review. 

AN   INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  TEXTUAL 

CRITICISM  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT.  By  the  Rev. 
Prof.  B.  B.  Warfield,  D.D. 

"A  book  so  full  of  information,  so  well  reasoned,  so  brightly  written,  has 
never  before  been  put  into  the  hands  of  theological  students." — Dr.  Marcus 
Dods,  in  Expositor. 

A   HEBREW   GRAMMAR.    By  the  Rev.  W.  H. 

Lowe,  M. A.,  Joint  Author  of  "A  Commentary  on  the  Psalms," 
etc.,  etc. ;  Hebrew  Lecturer,  Christ's  College,  Cambridge. 

A    MANUAL   OF    CHURCH    HISTORY.  By 

the  Rev.  A.  C.  Jennings,  M.A.    In  two  vols. 

Vol.  I.— From  the  First  to  the  Tenth  Century. 
Vol.  II. — From  the  Eleventh  to  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

"Every  page  is  full  of  facts,  and  yet  Mr.  Jennings's  mastery  of  the  subject 
is  so  complete,  his  style  so  simple,  that  it  is  possible  to  follow  his  crowded 
narrative  with  perfect  ease." — Globe. 

AN    EXPOSITION    OF    THE  APOSTLES 

CREED.  By  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Yonge,  M.  A.,  late  Fellow  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge  ;  and  Assistant  Master  in  Eton  College. 

"On  the  whole  this  exposition  seems  to  be  by  far  the  best  now  available 
for  the  use  of  general  readers."— Church  Intelligencer. 

THE  PRAYER-BOOK.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Hole, 
B.A.,  King's  College,  London. 

"Bids  fair  to  become  a  very  popular  text-book.  Though  the  matter  is 
highly  condensed,  the  style  is  lucid  and  simple,  and  the  arrangement  all  that 
could  be  wished." — English  Churchman. 

OUTLINES    OF    CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINE. 

By  the  Rev.  H.  C.  G.  Moule,  M.A.,  Principal  of  Ridley  Hall, 
Cambridge. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  NEW  TESTA- 
MENT. By  the  Rev.  Marcus  Dods,  D.D.,  Author  of  "The 
Parables  of  our  Lord,"  etc. 

"  Each  book  is  the  subject  of  a  separate  chapter,  the  volume  being  really  a 
series  of  Introductions  to  the  several  Gospels  and  Epistles.  The  authenticity, 
authorship,  history,  object,  and  general  character  of  each  are  discussed  with 
admirable  condensation  and  lucidity,  and  with  ample  critical  knowledge." — 
Scotsman. 

"  The  compiler  has  placed  in  the  hands  of  ordinary  readers  the  results  of 
the  latest  scholarship  respecting  the  authorship,  genuineness,  date  and  place 
of  writing,  and  circumstances  attending  the  production  of  all  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament.   The  work  is  very  well  done  indeed."— English  Church  man. 
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SOCIAL   CHRISTIANITY.    Sermons  delivered  in 

St.  James's  Hall,  London.  By  Hugh  Price  Hughes,  M.A. 
Second  Edition.    In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  3s.  6d. 

Press  Notices. 

"  If  all  sermons  were  as  fresh  and  unconventional,  as  simple, 
practical,  and  unaffected  as  those  which  he  (Rev.  Hugh  Price  Hughes) 
has  put  together  under  the  appropriate  title  of  'Social  Christianity,' 
there  would,  perhaps,  be  less  grumbling  from  the  pew  than  is  at 
present  the  case." — Scotsman. 

"  Wise,  strong,  wholesome,  and  thoughtful." — British  Weekly. 

"It  is  not  difficult,  after  reading  these  fervid,  brave,  and  genial 
addresses,  to  understand  the  secret  of  such  a  preacher's  spell.  Mr. 
Price  Hughes  does  not  mince  matters  in  dealing  with  the  lawlessness, 
the  Mammon-worship,  and  the  social  disorders  of  the  times ;  and  the 
tones  in  which  he  speaks  are  far-reaching  and  persuasive,  because 
they  are  brotherly  and  full  of  faith  and  hope." — Leeds  Mercury. 


JOHN   G.  PATON,  Missionary  to  the  New  Hebrides. 

An  Autobiography.  Edited  by  His  Brother.  With  Portrait 
in  Photogravure.    Third  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  6s. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Pierson,  author  of  "The  Crisis  of  Missions,"  says  :  "  I  consider 
it  unsurpassed  in  missionary  biography.  In  the  whole  course  of  my  extensive 
reading  on  these  topics,  a  more  stimulating,  inspiring,  and  every  way  first 
class  book  has  not  fallen  into  my  hands.    Everybody  ought  to  read  it." 

Opinions  of  the  Press. 

"A  more  fascinating  and  thrilling  bit  of  Missionary  history  has  seldom  been 
given  to  the  public." — Christian. 

"  Intensely  interesting  ;  indeed,  often  quite  fascinating." — Christian  Leader. 

"Let  the  people  who  tell  us  that  the  romance  of  missions  is  passed,  read 
this  manly  and  thrilling  narrative.  .  .  .  No  fiction  can  exercise  a  stronger 
spell  than  the  story  of  this  brave  Cameronian  missionary's  life." — Baptist 

Magazine. 

"The  story  of  Mr.  Paton's  years  ol  residence  among  the  Tannese,  amid 
many  perils  and  great  discouragements,  is  quite  as  fascinating  in  some  parts 
as  many  a  romance.  The  author,  indeed,  seems  to  have  passed  through 
dangers  and  difficulties  which  it  would  be  hard  to  believe  were  the  veracity  of 
the  writer  not  beyond  question.  .  .  .  An  autobiography  recording  the  life 
and  work  of  a  missionary  in  some  respects  not  unlike  his  great  prototype^ 
David  Livingstone." — Scotsjjtan. 

"  He  has  a  story  to  tell  that  is  well  worth  hearing,  and  that  at  not  a  few 
stages  will  compare  handsomely  with  most  books  of  adventure. — Scottish 
Leader. 
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THE    PREACHERS    COMMENTARY  ON 

THE  GOSPEL  OF  ST.  JOHN.  A  Series  of  One  Hundred 
and  Thirty  Homiletic  Sketches.  By  the  Rev.  Gordon  Calthrop, 
M.A.,  Vicar  of  St.  Augustine,  Highbury.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth, 
price  3s.  6d. 

"His  general  method  of  describing  and  drawing  lessons  from  the  events  of 
our  Lord's  life  is  vivid  and  interesting." — Guardian. 

"A  very  suitable  handbook  for  suggestions  in  a  course  of  sermons  or  lectures 
on  the  fourth  Gospel." — Ecclesiastical  Gazette. 

THE   BRITISH   WEEKLY   PULPIT.    Vol.  I. 

624  pages,  8vo,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  red  edges,  price  6s. 

Contains  only  first-rate  matter,  having  regard  not  to  quantity,  but  quality, 
and  includes  Sermons,  etc.,  from  the  Provinces,  Wales  and  Scotland,  as 
well  as  from  Ireland  ;  and  numerous  articles  of  varied  interest  and  import- 
ance, and  sermons  by  the  following  and  many  other  preachers. 

Revs.  J.  B.  Meharry,  C.  H.  Spurgeon,  G.  Matheson,  D.D.,  Principal 
Fairbairn,  D.D.,  A.  Martin,  M.A.,  Professor  Godet,  D.D.,  Dr.  Oswald 
Dykes,  A.  Mursell,  Prof.  R.  Flint,  D.D.,  Dr.  Dallinger,  T.  Champness, 
A.  Whyte,  D.D.,  Prof.  Knight,  LL.D.,  Joseph  Parker,  D.D.,  A.  Maclaren, 
D.D.,  Principal  T.  C.  Edwards,  D.D.,  Jno.  Pulsford,  D.D.,  Bishop 
Alexander,  D.D.,  John  McNeill,  Adolph  Saphir,  D.D.,  W.  C.Smith,  D.D., 
John  Watson,  M.A.,  Dr.  MacGregor,  Prof.  Elmslie,  D.D.,  J.  Culross,  D.D., 
W.  B.  Robertson,  D.D.,  R.  W.  Dale,  LL.D.,  C.  A.  Perry. 

THE  INDUSTRIES  OF  JAPAN.    Together  with 

an  account  of  its  Agriculture,  Forestry,  Mining,  Arts,  and  Com- 
merce. By  Prof.  J.  J.  Rein,  University  of  Bonn.  Illustrated  by 
Woodcuts,  Lithographs,  and  Native  Fabrics.  In  one  Handsome 
V olume.  Royal  8vo,  price  30s.  With  Forty-four  Illustrations  and 
Three  Maps. 

"  Professor  Rein  is  equally  exhaustive  whatever  subject  or  branch  01  a 
subject  may  be  under  review,  and  his  book  is  a  perfect  mine  of  information 
of  a  most  valuable  and  interesting-  kind." — Scotsman. 

"A  volume  of  travel,  which  is  stamped  on  every  page  with  evidence  as  to 
the  care,  research,  and  skill  which  have  been  freely  devoted  to  its  production. 
Dr.  Rein  writes  about  the  industries  of  Japan  with  scientific  accuracy  and 
characteristic  thoroughness ;  in  fact,  we  know  of  no  book,  out  of  the  scores 
which  have  been  written  on  the  social  and  industrial  condition  of  the  'Land 
of  the  Rising  Sun,'  which,  so  far  as  learning  and  practical  utility  are  concerned, 
is  worthy  of  comparison  with  this  masterly  survey." — Leeds  Mercury- 

JAPAN.  Travels  and  Researches  undertaken  at  the  cost 
of  the  Prussian  Government.  With  Twenty  Illustrations  and  Two 
Maps.  By  the  Same  Author.  Second  Edition.  Uniform  in 
Size  and  Type.    Price  25s. 

"  No  existing  work  on  Japan  can  pretend  to  vie  with  the  present  one  in  the 
fulness  and  accuracy  with  which  the  physiography,  natural  history,  and  topo- 
graphy of  the  country— subjects  which  Dr.  Rein  has  made  specially  his  own — 
are  treated,  and  for  a  long  time  to  come  it  must  rank  as  the  standard  authority 
in  such  matters." — Spectator. 

"  It  is  the  most  important  and  exhaustive  work  that  has  yet  appeared  on 
the  physiography  of  that  interesting  land.  The  work  of  translation  is  ex- 
cellently done  under  the  supervision  of  the  author."—  Westminster  R eview. 
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WORKS  BY  MR.  AND  MRS.  GRATTAN  GUINNESS. 


THE   DIVINE   PROGRAMME   OF  THE 

WORLD'S  HISTORY.  Second  Edition.  Demy  8vo,  cloth, 
price  7s.  6d. 

"We  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  this  to  be,  in  our  opinion,  the 
best  of  Mr.  Guinness's  books.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Guinness  have  this 
advantage  over  Newton  and  Keith,  who  so  admirably  use  the  same 
weapon,  in  that  modern  discovery  in  ethnology  and  archaeology  has 
furnished  the  former  with  immensely  increased  confirmations  of 
Scripture  which  were  not  available  till  our  time.  This  work  in- 
dicates a  thorough  mastery  of  these." — Rock. 

"  It  is  refreshing  to  receive  a  work  embodying  such  fruits  oi 
culture  and  piety." — Christian  Leader. 

"  In  their  new  book,  1  The  Divine  Programme  of  the  World's 
History,'  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grattan  Guinness  place  Bible  students  under 
another  great  debt  of  obligation  to  them.  If  it  be  true  that  1  prophecy 
is  history  written  in  advance,'  and  that  the  history  of  the  world  is 
none  other  than  the  history  of  man's  redemption,  what  intelligent 
Christian  can  fail  to  be  interested  in  a  work  in  which  prophecy  is 
lucidly  exhibited  as  a  whole  ?  The  evidential  value  of  this  book  is 
great,  and  we  hope  it  will  be  widely  read. — Christian. 

LIGHT    FOR    THE    LAST    DAYS.     A  Study 

Historical  and  Prophetical.  With  diagrams.  Second  and  cheaper 
Edition,  price  7s.  6d. 

"Another  deeply  interesting  book." — Christian. 

"A  very  remarkable  book."-— Literary  Churchman. 

THE  APPROACHING  END  OF  THE  AGE. 

Viewed  in  the  Light  of  History,  Prophecy,  and  Science.  With 
Diagrams.    Tenth  Edition.    Seventeenth  Thousand.   Price  7s.  6d. 

"  One  of  the  most  valuable  works  on  prophecy  given  to  the  Church 
during  the  present  generation." — Record. 

ROMANISM    AND    THE  REFORMATION 

from  the  Standpoint  of  Prophecy.  By  the  Rev.  H.  Grattan 
Guinness.    Crown  8vo,  price  5s. 

"  Mr.  Spurgeon  says :  '  These  discourses  are  clear,  forcible,  de- 
monstrative, eloquent,  and  overwhelmingly  important.'  " — Sword  and 
Trowel, 
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THE  SERMON  BIBLE. 


VOL.  I.— GENESIS  to  2  SAMUEL. 

VOL.   II.— i    KINGS   to   PSALM  LXXVI. 

VOL.   III.— PSALM  LXXVII.  to  SONG  OF 
SOLOMON. 

Each  volume  contains  upwards  of  five  hundred  Sermon  Outlines 
and  several  thousand  References.  Strongly  bound,  buckram  back, 
price  7s.  6d. 

"A  very  complete  guide  to  the  sermon  literature  of  the  present 
day. " — Scotsman. 

"The  volume  before  us  is  the  best  of  its  kind.  About  three 
hundred  preachers  are  quoted,  and  many  of  the  best' expositions  and 
sermons  of  Liddon,  Temple,  Farrar,  Spurgeon,  Vaughan,  Brooke, 
Brooks,  and  a  host  of  others  are  given  in  outline  sufficiently  full  to  be 
suggestive." — British  Weekly. 

"Ought  to  be  very  helpful  in  enabling  the  student  to  observe  the 
methods  in  which  various  minds  expound  and  apply  the  words  of 
Scripture.  To  many  overworked  clergy  its  suggestive  pages  will 
give  welcome  and  valuable  aid." — Record. 

"  So  far  as  we  have  tried  this  opening  volume,  we  have  found  it 
entirely  consistent  with  its  promises.  The  proportion  is  well  pre- 
served, the  selection  of  material  is  admirable,  the  execution  is 
exceptionally  good,  and  the  usefulness  of  the  series  already  proved 
beyond  question.  We  predict  for  these  volumes  a  place  on  the 
bookshelves  next  to  the  desk  in  every  working  clergyman's  library."  — 
Aberdeen  Free  Press. 

"What  belongs  to  the  present  gives  character  to  the  contents  01 
'The  Sermon  Bible.'  Its  catholicity,  also,  is  thorough.  The  lights  of 
all  Churches  contribute  to  the  completeness  of  a  book  which  may 
render  equal  service  to  all.  There  is  no  redundancy  in  the  present 
work.  Good  sense,  too,  is  shown  in  the  selection  of  texts.  The 
fanciful  and  those  which  might  serve  as  mottoes,  are  excluded,  and 
only  those  chosen  which  really  contain  and  yield  the  thoughts 
pertaining  to  them.  Of  the  references  to  works  of  help,  most  are  to 
such  as  it  will  be  a  real  acquisition  to  possess." — Christian  Advocate. 
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WORKS  BY  THE  REV.  PROF.  A.  B.  BRUCE,  D.D. 


I. 

THE   MIRACULOUS   ELEMENT  IN  THE 

GOSPELS.    In  8vo,  cloth,  price  12s. 

"  It  displays  minute  acquaintance  with  the  modern  literature  of 
/he  subject,  and  all  forms  of  attack  to  which  Christian  belief  in  the 
supernatural  has  been  subjected.  The  defence  is  able  all  round  ;  and 
the  closing  chapters — in  which  the  miracle  implied  in  the  character  of 
Jesus  is  dwelt  on,  and  where  the  defence  is  for  a  moment  changed 
into  attack — are  full  of  spirit  and  fire." — Methodist  Recorder. 

II. 

THE     CHIEF     END     OF  REVELATION. 

Third  Thousand.    In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  6s. 

"  Dr.  Bruce  has  given  us  a  contribution  of  very  great  value.  Like 
everything  else  that  has  come  from  his  pen,  this  series  of  lectures 
has  the  conspicuous  excellence  of  boldness,  vigour,  breadth,  and 
moral  elevation." — Professor  Salmond. 

III. 

THE  PARABOLIC  TEACHING  OF  CHRIST: 

A  Systematic  and  Critical  Study  of  the  Parables  of  our  Lord. 
Second  Edition.    8vo,  cloth,  price  12s. 

"  Professor  Bruce  brings  to  his  task  the  learning  and  the  liberal 
and  finely  sympathetic  spirit  which  are  the  best  gifts  of  an  expositor 
of  Scripture.  His  treatment  of  his  subject  is  vigorous  and  original." 
— Spectator. 

IV. 

THE    GALILEAN    GOSPEL.     Second  Edition. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  3s.  6d. 

"  We  heartily  commend  this  volume  as  giving  an  outline  ably 
drawn  of  the  teachings  of  Christ." — Spectator. 

V. 

THE  LIFE  OF  WILLIAM  DENNY,  Shipbuilder, 

Dumbarton.    With  Portrait.    Second  Edition.    8vo,  cloth,  price 

I2S. 

"A  most  interesting  biography." — Academy. 

"  Dr.  Bruce  could  not  have  found  a  worthier  subject  for  his  first 
essay  in  biography,  and  William  Denny  could  not  have  had  a  more 
congenial  biographer." — British  Weekly. 

"  Professor  Bruce  has  shown  remarkable  skill  .  .  .  this  admirable 
'  Life.'  " — Scotsman. 

"  Mr.  Bruce  has  done  his  work  exceedingly  well,  and  with  admir- 
able reserve  and  good  taste.  ...  In  every  popular  library  the 
'  Life  of  William  Denny  '  ought  to  find  a  place  by  the  side  of  Help's 
'  Life  of  Brassey.' " — Manchester  Guardian. 
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FOREIGN  BIBLICAL  LIBRARY. 


VOLUMES  ALREADY  PUBLISHED. 

STILL    HOURS.    By  Richard  Rothe.    With  an 

Introductory  Essay  by  Rev.  John  Macpherson,  M.A.  Trans- 
lated by  Jane  T.  Stoddart.    In  crown  8vo,  price  7s.  6d. 

"  'Richard  Rothe'  is  the  name  which  might  be  expected  to  head  the  poll  if 
the  votes  of  the  reading  public  were  taken  on  the  question,  From  what  German 
theologian  have  you  received  the  keenest  mental  stimulus?  and  who  has 
enabled  you  to  distinguish  most  clearly  between  religious  forms  of  theological 
dogmas  and  the  realities  which  underlie  them?  The  slight  sketch  of  this 
more  than  theologian  prefixed  by  Mr.  Macpherson  to  the  volume  before  us  is 
well  arranged,  lucid,  interesting,  sympathetic,  and  adequate  as  an  introduction 
to  the  book.  Mr.  Macpherson  says  very  truly  :  'In  no  one  work  of  Rothe  do 
the  characteristics  set  forth  in  the  preceding  sketch  find  so  complete  an 
illustration.  We  see  him  here  as  the  theologian  of  wide  culture  and  broad 
sympathies,  the  thinker  of  philosophic  grasp  and  scientific  accuracy,  the 
daring  speculator  and  unwearied  investigator:  while  at  the  same  time  we 
recognize  in  him  the  man  of  warm  and  deep  personal  piety,  of  pure  and  simple 
heart,  in  whom  no  trace  of  self-consciousness  is  found,  and  no  taint  of  personal 
ambition.'  It  is  a  book  of  the  first  order,  full  of  Rothe  himself,  and  of  which 
one  wearies  as  little  as  of  the  face  of  a  friend.  It  forces  its  way  into  our 
regard,  and  becomes  our  constant  companion,  refusing  to  be  put  on  the  shelf. 
It  has  something  for  every  mood.  It  wins  us  with  a  ceaseless  attraction  to 
open  it,  and  it  never  disappoints." — From  a  Review  by  Rev.  Marcus  Dods,  D.D. 

"The  book  may  be  heartily  recommended  to  those  unable  to  read  the 
original.  The  uncommon  combination  in  Rothe's  character  of  intellectual 
honesty  and  vigour  with  deep  and  genuine  piety  must  make  him  interesting 
to  all  readers,  while  students  of  German  thought  will  find  one  of  the  most 
important  phases  mirrored  in  '  Still  Hours.' " — Academy. 

"There  is  a  rich  mine  of  intellectual  and  religious  suggestion  in  his  remarks, 
and  the  themes  discussed  are  so  varied  that  all  classes  of  readers  may  find 
something  to  interest  and  instruct  them." — Church  Times. 

CHURCH  HISTORY.  By  Prof.  Kurtz.  Authorised 
Translation  from  the  latest  Revised  Edition  by  the  Rev.  John 
Macpherson,  M.A.    In  Three  Volumes. 

Vols.  I.  and  II.  Now  Ready, 

Notices  of  Volume  I. 

"Professor  Kurtz  has  vastly  improved  his  work.  ...  It  is  clear,  very  com- 
pact, well  arranged,  and  packed  full  of  information."— Scotsman. 

"As  a  dictionary  or  book  of  topical  information  it  cannot  be  too  highly 
praised.  It  gives  us  the  results  of  the  latest  scholarship  in  an  impartial  and 
reverent  spirit.  The  additions  to  every  section  are  very  great,  and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  for  the  uses  we  have  indicated  it  is  far  superior  to  any  work 
that  could  be  named."— Nonconformist. 
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A  MANUAL  OF  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE 

NEW  TESTAMENT.  By  Prof.  Bernhard  Weiss,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Berlin.  Translated  by  A.  J.  K.  Davidson.  In 
2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  price  7s.  6d.  each. 

'Asa  thoroughly  complete  and  satisfactory  introduction  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a  fairly  conservative  criticism,  no  book  can  compete  with  Weiss.  It  is 
throughout  full  of  knowledge,  of  sense,  and  of  vigour."— Expositor. 

"The  volume  is  well  worth  studying  as  the  result  of  the  labours  of  one  of 
the  best  living  German  commentators,  who,  it  seems,  derives  his  learning 
solely  from  German  sources.  The  student  who  has  already  made  some  pro- 
gress in  New  Testament  study  cannot  fail  to  derive  much  help  from  it."— 
Record. 

"  Rarely  have  we  received  from  Germany  a  book  of  such  ripe  thought  and 
reliable  learning  ;  never  from  Weiss  himself  any  book  of  such  value ;  and  after 
considerable  use  of  his  '  Introduction,'  we  should  be  disposed  to  rank  it  as 
decidedly  the  best  we  have."— British  Weekly. 


A    BIBLICAL    COMMENTARY    ON  THE 

PSALMS.  By  Franz  Delitzsch,  D.D.  Translated  by  Rev. 
David  Eaton,  M.A.,  from  the  Latest  Edition,  specially  revised 
by  the  Author.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  (Vol.  III.  in  the  Press).  Crown 
8vo,  price  7s.  6d.  each.  vol. 

"  Of  Prof.  Delitzsch's  new  edition  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  it  is  the  most 
complete  and  trustworthy  commentary  on  the  Psalms  which  exists.  Ten 
years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  last  edition  was  published,  and  in  the 
interval  many  important  works  have  appeared,  throwing  new  light  on  questions 
of  Hebrew  philology  or  otherwise  bearing  on  the  interpretation  of  the  Psalms. 
All  these  are  duly  noticed  by  Prof.  Delitzsch,  and  the  results,  as  far  as  was 
possible  or  necessar}',  incorporated  in  the  notes." — Guardian. 

"  Such  a  work  as  this  needs  to  be  thoroughly  digested  by  all  Bible  students.' 

— English  Churchman. 

"It  is  unquestionably  the  best  critical  commentary  on  the  Psalter  yet  issued.' 

— Nonconformist. 

"We  must  make  up  for  the  brevity  of  our  notice  of  this  book  by  the  warmth 
of  our  recommendation.  The  translator  has  been  faithful  to  the  ideas  as  well 
as  to  the  language  of  the  original.  The  supplementary  corrigenda  have  been 
incorporated  in  the  text,  so  that  the  English  reader  has  probably  the  best 
existing  commentary  on  the  Psalms  in  a  perfectly  reliable  form." — Academy. 

"Students  of  the  Book  of  Psalms  will  welcome  a  new  edition  of  Prof. 
Delitzsch's  *  Commentary,'  which  includes  the  most  recent  learning  on  the 
subject  without  any  increase  of  size.  Hebrew  scholars  especially  will  find 
the  critical  and  historical  examination  of  the  several  Psalms  full  of  the  best 
kind  of  information,  and  '  English'  readers  will  rejoice  to  note  with  what  close 
general  fidelity  Prof.  Delitzsch's  version  agrees  with  that  of  the  Authorized 
Version,  though  they  will  miss  the  music  of  the  Prayer-Book  rendering."— 
Saturday  Review. 
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UNFINISHED  WORLDS.  A  Study  in  Astronomy. 
By  S.  H.  Parkes,  F.R.A.S.,  F.L.S.  With  Nine  Illustrative 
Diagrams.    Second  Edition.    In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  5s. 

"It  is  written  with  clearness  and  simplicity  of  style.  The  author  inter- 
weaves with  his  descriptive  passages  his  meditations  upon  the  things  they 
describe.  These  are  far  from  being  materialistic.  Mr.  Parkes,  like  many 
another  observer  of  the  stars,  has  found  the  music  of  the  spheres  to  be  an 
anthem  of  praise.  He  loses  no  opportunity  of  giving  voice,  and  not  without 
eloquence,  to  the  reverence  which  is  inspired  by  his  subject."— Scotsman. 

"No  clearer  or  more  readable  book  could  be  recommended  to  those  who 
wish  to  pick  up  a  little  knowledge  of  astronomy  than  this  'study'  by  Mr. 
Parkes.  Considerable  help  will  be  obtained  from  the  excellent  illustrative 
diagrams.''— Glasgow  Herald. 


THE   LIFE    OF  JOHN   BRIGHT,    M.P.  By 

G.  Barnett  Smith,  Author  of  "The  Life  of  Mr.  Gladstone." 
Based  on  the  Author's  larger  work,  to  which  Mr.  Bright  con- 
tributed much  interesting  matter.  In  crown  8vo,  price  5s.  With 
fine  Portrait. 

FIFTH  EDITION. 
THE  LIFE  OF  SAMUEL  MORLEY.    By  Edwin 

Hodder,  Author  of  "  The  Life  and  Work  of  the  Seventh  Earl 
of  Shaftesbury,"  etc.  With  Etched  Portrait  by  Manesse.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  price  5s. 

"  It  is  a  plain  unvarnished  record  of  the  life  of  a  good  man,  and  one  who  was. 
in  many  respects  a  typical  Englishman.  It  may  be  read  with  profit  by  all,  but 
especially  by  young  men,  who  cannot  do  better  than  to  emulate  the  business 
tact  and  energy,  the  unswerving  integrity,  the  lofty  adherence  to  principle, 
and  the  wide  and  generous  sympathies  which  distinguished  Samuel  Morley 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  lengthened  career." — Times. 

"The  nature  of  the  man  appears  very  plainly  in  these  pages.  We  see  him 
not  merely  in  the  counting-house,  in  the  committee-room,  on  the  platform,  or 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  have  glimpses  of  him  in  the  home  circle,  and 
learn  something  of  his  relations  with  his  chosen  band  of  intimate  friends  and 
fellow-workers  in  many  noble  enterprises."— Daily  News. 

"Should  biography-writing  ever  take  the  rank  of  a  professional  art,  the 
author  of  the  book  we  have  just  closed  will  be  one  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
His  work  is  an  admirable  portrait.  .  .  .  This  bright  and  interesting  narra- 
tive is  the  story  of  one  who  always  sided  with  the  weak  and  the  poor  in  their 
struggles  with  avarice  and  power."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
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A  SOUTH  WINDOW  ;  or,  Keep  Yourselves  in  the 

Love  of  God.  By  George  F.  Pentecost,  D.D.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  price  is.  6d. 

"  Bright,  cheerful,  and  stimulating  ;  full  of  the  most  helpful  spiritual  truth." 

— Baptist  Magazine. 

"A  sunshiny  book.  .  .  .  Some  of  the  most  prevalent  errors  among 
religious  people  are  refuted  in  simple  yet  vigorous  language,  several  telling 
anecdotes  being  employed  to  make  the  truth  plain.  The  love  of  God  is 
attractively  set  forth." — English  Churchman. 


THE   INSPIRED   WORD.     A  series  of  Papers 

edited  by  A.  T.  Pierson,  D.D.  Crown  8vo,  price  6s.  Including  : 
"Questions  Concerning  Inspiration,"  by  Wayland  Hoyt,  D.D. 
"  Bible  Miracles,"  by  L.  T.  Townsead,  D.D.,  Author  of  "  Credo." 
"  Theories  of  Inspiration,"  by  James  H.  Brookes,  D.D.,  St.  Louis. 
"Preach  the  Word,"  by  Howard  Crosby,  D.D.  "The  Organic 
Unity  of  the  Bible,"  by  A.  T.  Pierson,  D.D. 


THE   KEY   WORDS   OF  THE   BIBLE.  By 

A.  T.  Pierson,  D.D.,  Author  of  "  The  Crisis  of  the  Missions,"  etc. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  2s.  6d. 

"A  most  useful  and  suggestive  book.  Dr.  Pierson's  phraseology  is  terse, 
clear-cut  and  expressive,  lending  itself  admirably  to  the  production  of  such 
severely  condensed  writing  as  this.  To  young  students  of  the  word  of  God  we 
deem  the  work  an  invaluable  one." — Christian. 


SELF-WILL  AND  GOD'S  WILL;  or,  How  to 

Discern  what  is  God's  Will  in  the  Perplexing  Questions  of  Life. 
By  Otto  Funcke,  Bremen.  Translated  by  Elizabeth  Stirling. 
With  an  Introductory  Note  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Whyte, 
D.D.,  Edinburgh.    Third  Edition.    In  crown  8vo,  price  3s.  6d. 

"  It  is  fresh,  racy,  and  charmingly  written,  but  best  of  all,  it  throws  real 
light  upon  the  question  which  it  proposes  to  answer.  Every  page  of  it  is 
helpful." — Wesleyan  Methodist  Magazine. 


STANDARD  BEARERS  ;  or,  Heroes  of  the  Scottish 

Faith.   By  Elizabeth  Stirling.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  3s.  6d. 

"The  story  is  graphically  told,  and  we  welcome  the  authoress  in  this 
department  of  original  composition  as  we  have  already  welcomed  her  as  a 
translator." — Freeman. 


CHRISTIANITY,    EAST   AND    WEST.  An 

Ecclesiastical  Pilgrimage.  By  Thomas  Grieve  Clark.  In  8vo, 
price  1  os.  6d. 

"The  author  makes  the  reader  his  companion  in  visiting  many  places  of 
interest  to  which  the  great  bulk  of  readers  have  no  hope  of  paying  a  personal 
visit.  A  most  entertaining  and  instructive  companion  the  author  proves.  .  .  . 
His  descriptions,  too,  whether  of  ecclesiastical  ceremonies,  of  persons,  or  of 
places,  are  exceedingly  graphic  and  real;  while  his  passion  for  music  and  art 
enables  him  to  discourse  with  interest  upon  specimens  of  those  met  with 
during  the  pilgrimage." — Christian 
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IRELAND  AND    THE    CELTIC  CHURCH. 

A  History  of  Ireland  from  St.  Patrick  to  the  English  Conquest  in 
1 1 72.  By  Rev.  G.  T.  Stokes,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical 
History  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  and  Rector  of  All  Saints, 
Blackrock.    Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  9s. 

"Any  one  who  can  make  the  dry  bones  of  ancient  Irish  history  live  again 
may  feel  sure  of  finding  an  audience,  sympathetic,  intelligent,  and  ever-growing. 
Dr.  Stokes  has  this  faculty  in  a  high  degree.  This  book  will  be  a  boon  to  that 
large  and  growing  number  of  persons  who  desire  to  have  a  trustworthy 
account  of  the  beginning  of  Irish  history,  and  cannot  study  it  for  themselves 
in  the  great  but  often  dull  works  of  the  original  investigators.  It  collects  the 
scattered  and  often  apparently  insignificant  results  of  original  workers  in  this 
field,  interprets  them  for  us,  and  brings  them  into  relation  with  the  broader 
and  better-known  facts  of  European  history." — Westmitister  Review. 

FORE  SH  ADO  WINGS    OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

By  Josephine  Peckover.  With  Preface  by  Anne  W.  Richard- 
son, B.A.    In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  5s. 

Contents  :— The  One  God— God  as  Creator— The  Spirituality  and 
Omnipresence  of  God — The  Eternity  of  God — The  Sense  of  Sin  and 
Need  of  Expiation — The  Deliverer— Holiness  and  Likeness  to  God — 
God  as  a  Friend  and  Helper — The  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 

RAYS  OF  MESSIAH'S  GLORY;  or,  Christ  in 
the  Old  Testament.  By  David  Baron.  Second  Edition.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  price  3s.  6d. 

"  The  author,  a  convert  evidently  from  Judaism,  delights  in  showing  that  the 
Old  Testament  Scriptures  are  full  of  Christ.  A  fresh  and  deeply  interesting 
treatment  of  a  never-exhausted  theme."— Literary  World. 

HUMAN  DESTINY.   By  Robert  Anderson,  LL.D., 

Barrister-at-Law,  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Police  of  the  Metro- 
polis.   Second  and  cheaper  Edition,    Price  3s.  6d. 

"It  is  seldom  that  we  take  up  a  book  of  which  we  wish  that  it  had  been 
longer,  but  Dr.  Anderson's  is  such  a  book.  It  summarizes  the  conflict  through 
which  the  writer  passed  in  studying  the  question  of  the  destiny  of  the  lost. 
It  is  refreshing  to  read  a  work  which  goes  fairly  to  the  very  root  of  each 
theory  in  turn,  and  so  states  the  issues  involved  in  it  that  the  reader  can  easily 
form  his  own  conclusions.  His  book  contains  much  that  is  valuable,  and  is 
loyal  throughout  to  the  teaching  of  Scripture." — Record. 

THE  COMING  PRINCE:  The  Last  Great  Monarch 
of  Christendom.  By  the  Same  Author.  Third  Edition.  Crown 
8vo,  price  5s. 

H  The  clearest  exposition  of  the  Seventy  Weeks  of  Daniel  that  we  have  ever 
read." — Gospel  Watchman. 

"Deeply  interesting  from  the  first  page  to  the  last."— Home  Words. 


THE  CLERICAL  LIBRARY. 


COMPLETE  IN  TWELVE  VOLUMES 

PRICE  SIX  SHILLINGS  EACH. 

THREE   HUNDRED   OUTLINES  OF  SER- 
MONS ON  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

OUTLINES  OF   SERMONS  ON  THE  OLD 

TESTAMENT. 

PULPIT     PRAYERS      BY  EMINENT 

PREACHERS. 

OUTLINE  SERMONS  TO  CHILDREN.  With 

numerous  Anecdotes. 

ANECDOTES    ILLUSTRATIVE    OF  NEW 

TESTAMENT  TEXTS. 

EXPOSITORY    SERMONS    ON    THE  OLD 

TESTAMENT. 

EXPOSITORY   SERMONS    ON   THE  NEW 

TESTAMENT. 

PLATFORM  AIDS. 

NEW  OUTLINES  OF  SERMONS  ON  THE 

NEW  TESTAMENT.  Hitherto  unpublished.  By  Eminent 
Preachers. 

ANECDOTES    ILLUSTRATIVE     OF  OLD 

TESTAMENT  TEXTS. 

NEW  OUTLINES  OF  SERMONS  ON  THE 

OLD  TESTAMENT.  Hitherto  unpublished.  By  Eminent 
Preachers. 

OUTLINES  OF  SERMONS  FOR  SPECIAL 

OCCASIONS. 

%*  The  above  may  be  had  for  PRESENTATION  in  a  box,  in  sets, 
price  complete, 
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WORKS  BY  THE  REV.  MARCUS  RAINSFORD,  B.A, 
I. 

"THE  MYSTERY  OF  HIS  WILL."    A  Practical 

Exposition  of  the  First  Chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  3s.  6d. 
11 A  very  seasonable  and  lucid  exposition ;  rich  in  spiritual  truth, 
and  very  forcibly  expressed." — Christian  Treasury. 

II. 

NO   CONDEMNATION— NO  SEPARATION. 

Lectures  on  the  Eighth  Chapter  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 
Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  6s. 
11  Characterized  by  all  the  fulness  and  explicitness  of  gospel  teach- 
ing which  might  be  expected  from  its  writer.  Much  experimental 
wisdom  marks  it  throughout ;  and  no  little  light  is  thrown  on  the 
meaning  of  the  chapter  by  apt  and  abundant  comparison  with  other 
scriptures  dealing  with  the  same  truths  as  itself." — Record, 

III. 

STRAIGHT    PATHS    FOR    YOUR  FEET. 

Lectures  on  some  of  the  most  important  words  in  the  Bible,  which, 
although  in  common  use,  are  nevertheless  least  understood  by  a 
majority  of  hearers.  Second  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  price 
is.  6d. 

"  Mr.  Rainsford  is  a  master  of  Biblical  exposition,  and  we  see  him 
at  his  best  in  this  little  volume.  His  style  is  pleasant  to  read,  and  his 
thinking  is  devout  and  suggestive." — Christian. 

BY  DR.    W.  P.  MACKAY. 
NOTES  ON  THE  BOOKS  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

A  Series  of  Expositions.  By  the  late  Dr.  W.  P.  Mackay,  of  Hull, 
Author  ol  "Grace  and  Truth,"  etc.  Sewed,  price  is.  6d.  ;  cloth, 
2s.  6d. 

"A  rapid  sketchy  survey,  intermingled  with  pointed  reflections,  all 
marked  by  an  earnest  spirit,  will  make  the  work  useful,  where  more 
solid  instruction  would  be  wearisome." — Christian  Leader. 

II. 

THE   SEEKING    SAVIOUR,   AND  OTHER 

BIBLE  THEMES.     Eighth  Thousand.     Crown  8vo,  paper 
covers,  price  is.  6d.  ;  cloth,  2s.  6d. 
"  These  addresses  are  full  of  Scripture  truth,  and  are  aglow  with 
the  gospel  he  so  delighted  to  preach." — Footsteps  of  Truth. 
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NEW  WORK  BY  DR.  A.  J.  GORDON. 


GRACE  AND  GLORY  ;  or,  The  Life  that  Now  is 
and  that  which  is  to  Come.  By  Rev.  A.  J.  Gordon,  D.D.  In 
crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  3s.  6d. 

"The  outstanding  characteristics  of  these  twenty  chapters  are 
general  freshness  of  treatment  and  peculiar  aptitude  in  striking  illus- 
tration. Dr.  Gordon  finds  a  heavenly  parable  where  many  preachers 
would  only  see  a  commonplace  phrase.  He  is  a  patient  and  hopeful 
explorer  in  the  wide  realms  of  spiritual  truth,  and  those  who  accept 
his  guidance  through  these  sermons  will  come  back  from  their  excur- 
sion laden  with  the  goodly  fruits  of  Canaan,  and  better  fitted  to 
continue  their  pilgrimage  towards  the  promised  land." 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

THE  TWOFOLD  LIFE;  or,  Christ's  Work  for 
us  and  Christ's  Work  in  us.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  price 
3s.  6d. 

"  Distinguished  by  exquisite  purity  of  thought,  by  deep  spiritual 
insight,  and  by  great  strength  of  practical  argument.  The  work  is 
one  of  great  spiritual  beauty  and  helpfulness." — Baptist  Magazine. 

IN   CHRIST  ;  or,  The  Believer's  Union  with  his  Lord. 

Crown  8vo,  price  3s.  6d. 

"Full  of  fresh,  devout,  and  suggestive  thought,  pithily  expressed." — 

Freeman. 

"The  true  standard  of  Christian  excellence  is  nobly  upheld  and 
displayed  in  these  pages,  which  cannot  fail  to  impress  every  thought- 
ful reader  by  whom  the  volume  is  taken  in  hand." — Rock. 

THE  MINISTRY  OF  HEALING;  or,  Miracles  of 

Cure  in  all  Ages.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  5s. 

"  As  an  historical  review  of  the  past  centuries,  showing  that  miracles 
have  not  altogether  ceased  since  the  period  usually  called  '  the  age  of 
miracles/  it  will  be  of  great  value  to  all  who  are  interested  in  this 
great  subject." — The  Christian. 

"  It  deals  with  the  whole  subject  of  miraclous  healing  in  a  very 
clear,  simple,  and  evidently  sincere  manner.  The  volume  is  well  worth 
reading,  and  is  certainly  a  timely  publication." — Literary  World. 


;fi8oofe0  of  illustrations  for  ipreacbers  ano  Geacbers. 


FIFTEEN   HUNDRED   FACTS    AND    SIMILES  FOR 

SERMONS  AND  ADDRESSES.    By  Rev.  J.  F.  B.  Tinling,  BA. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  6s. 
"  The  collection  seems  to  us  one  of  the  best."— Record. 

"  Excellent  judgment  is  shown  in  the  selection.  .  .  .  Preachers  and  teachers 
will  do  well  to  secure  this  volume,  which  may  also  be  commended  to  the 
attention  of  others  who  require  a  fund  of  Christian  anecdote  and  wisdom."— 
Christian. 

ONE     THOUSAND     NEW     ILLUSTRATIONS  FOR 

PULPIT,  PLATFORM,  AND  CLASS.  A  Book  for  Preachers, 
Teachers,  and  Christian  Workers.  By  Rev.  H.  O.  Mackey.  Second 
Edition.    Crown  8vo,  price  5s. 

"  By  far  the  best  book  of  its  kind  that  has  been  issued  from  the  Press. 
Every  speaker  has  felt  the  need  of  bright,  fresh  illustrations.  Here  the  seeker 
will  find  a  store,  none  of  them  too  long,  and  each  with  a  point." — Freeman. 


FLASHES  FROM  THE  WELSH  PULPIT.    Edited  by  Rev. 
Gwynoro  Davies,  Barmouth.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  5s. 

ANECDOTES  ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  OLD  TESTAMENT 

TEXTS.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  6s. 
"An  excellent  selection  of  anecdotes."— English  Churchman. 


ANECDOTES  ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  NEW  TESTA- 
MENT TEXTS.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  6s. 

"This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  books  of  anecdote  that  we  have  ever  seen. 
There  is  hardly  one  anecdote  that  is  not  of  first-rate  quality." — Christian 
Leader. 

CLASSIFIED    GEMS    OF    THOUGHT    FROM  THE 

GREAT  WRITERS  AND  PREACHERS  OF  ALL  AGES.  By 
Rev.  F.  B.  Proctor,  M.A.,  Editor  of  the  Clergyman's  Magazine. 
With  a  Preface  by  Rev.  Prebendary  Wace,  D.D.,  Principal  of 
King's  College,  London.  Second  Edition.  In  one  large  volume, 
royal  8vo,  816  pages,  cloth,  price  10s.  6d. 

"It  is  distinctly  cheap  at  half-a-guinea.  There  is  so  much  in  the  book  that 
is  good,  that  we  advise  preachers  to  obtain  and  use  it." — Church  Times. 

THE  WORLD  OF  ANECDOTE.  An  accumulation  of  Facts, 
Incidents,  and  Illustrations,  Historical  and  Biographical,  from  Books 
and  Times  Recent  and  Remote.  By  Paxton  Hood.  Sixth  Thousand. 
Crown  8vo,  price  6s. 

Full  of  wit  and  wisdom.  The  extracts  are  grouped  artistically  around 
well  defined  subjects  of  thought  and  study."— Standard. 

"A  complete  repertory  of  wise  and  smart  anecdote." — Nonconformist. 


THE  WORLD  OF  MORAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  ANEC- 
DOTE. By  the  Same  Author.  Seventh  Thousand.  Crown  8vo, 
price  6s. 

"  Mr.  Hood  has  made  a  good  selection,  and  put  together  an  amusing  and 
instructive  book." — Spectator. 

"  It  is  really  a  very  amusing  bcok,  which  you  can  hardly  open  anywhere 
Without  feeling  a  temptation  to  read  on." — The  Guardian. 
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©elps  for  ConDuctmg  Cf)ilOten'0  ©eurices* 


BIBLE   MODELS.    By  Richard  Newton,  D.D., 

Author  of  "  The  Life  of  Jesus  Christ  for  the  Young,"  "  Rills  from 
the  Fountain  of  Life,"  etc.    Crown  8vo,  price  3s.  6d. 

"A  fine  volume.  It  abounds  with  anecdotes,  and  will  be  worth  far  more 
than  it  costs  to  any  preacher  or  teacher  who  wants  telling  illustrations." — 

Sword  and  Trowel. 


THE    CHURCHETTE.     A  Year's  Sermons  and 

Parables  for  the  Young.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Reid  Howatt,  Author 
of  "  Black  Diamonds,"  etc.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  3s.  6d. 

"Mr.  Howatt  has  learned  the  knack  of  speaking  to  young  people.  Short, 
simple,  cheery,  colloquial,  imaginative,  impressive,  the  sermons  yield  abundant 
evidence  that,  as  he  says,  his  '  aim  has  been  to  speak  to  children  in  the  sun- 
shine.'"— Literary  World. 

"As  breezy  and  refreshing  as  the  breath  of  the  ocean.  .  .  .  Parents  should 
get  the  book  and  read  it  to  their  children,  and  conductors  of  young  people's 
meetings  should  read  it  to  learn  the  secret  of  success  in  at  once  securing  the 
attention  and  reaching  the  heart." — Nonconformist. 


OUTLINE  SERMONS  TO  CHILDREN.  With 

Numerous  Anecdotes.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  6s. 

"Nearly  a  hundred  sermons  by  twenty-nine  eminent  men.  They  are 
remarkably  well  written  and  most  interesting." — Rock. 


BY  DR.  ALEXANDER  MACLEOD. 
L 

TALKING    TO   THE    CHILDREN.  Eleventh 

Edition.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  3s.  6d. 

"  An  exquisite  work.  Divine  truths  are  here  presented  in  simple  language, 
illustrated  by  parable  and  anecdote  at  once  apt  and  beautiful."— Evangelical 

Magazine. 

II. 

THE  GENTLE  HEART.  A  Second  Series  of 
"Talking  to  the  Children."  Sixth  Thousand.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
price  3s.  6d. 

"We  have  been  fascinated  with  the  originality  and  beauty  of  its  thought, 
charmed  ».  ith  the  simplicity  and  elegance  of  its  language,  enriched  with  the 
store  of  its  illustration,  and  blessed  in  spirit  through  its  abundant  manifesta- 
tion of  the  '  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.'"— Mr.  Spurgeon. 


III. 

THE  CHILDREN'S  PORTION.   Crown  8vo,  cloth, 

price  5s. 

"As  a  preacher  to  children,  Dr.  Macleod  has,  perhaps,  no  living  equal.  In 
these  delightful  chapters  he  seems  to  us  to  be  at  his  best."—  Christian. 

"This  is  a  collection  of  short  sermons  addressed  to  children.  They  are 
well  adapted  to  strike  the  fancy  and  touch  the  heart  of  the  young."— Record. 
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THE   EXPOSITOR'S  BIBLE,  1887-8. 


Crown  Svo,  cloth,  price  Js.  6d,  each  Volume. 
I. 

ST.   MARK.    By  the  Rev.  A.  Chadwick,  D.D.,  Dean 
of  Armagh.    Second  Edition. 

"Dr.  Chadwick's  style  is  characteristic,  thoughtful,  clear,  and  vigorous. 
He  is  never  commonplace  or  trivial."— Record. 

"  A  valuable,  interesting,  and  delightful  work,  almost  every  page  of  which 
contains  something  worthy  of  quotation."— English  Churchman. 

II. 

COLOSSIANS  AND   PHILEMON.    By  the  Rev. 

Alexander  Maclaren,  D.D.    Third  Edition. 

"  Contains  a  wealth  of  thought  for  preachers.  The  scene,  the  circumstances, 
and  the  feelings  of  St.  Paul  are  pictured  with  a  graphic  pen."— Rock. 

"  Dr.  Maclaren  is  careful  and  scholarly  in  his  exposition  of  the  meaning  of 
Scripture,  as  well  as  an  eloquent  preacher  of  its  truths.  His  eloquence  is  not 
the  eloquence  of  words  only,  but  of  thought." — Nonconformist. 

III. 

THE  BOOK  OF  GENESIS.    By  Marcus  Dods, 

D.D.    Third  Edition. 

"Dr.  Dods  has  a  steady  head,  a  practised  hand,  and  a  determined  will. 
With  admirable  address  he  has  steered  his  way  between  the  shoals  and  rocks 
of  preliminary  questions,  and  has  brought  safely  to  port  his  rich  cargo  of 
exposition,  the  product  of  many  an  arduous  voyage  of  discovery  and  research." 
—Rev.  Prof.  W.  G.  Elmslie. 

"Of  the  utmost  value  to  preachers  and  teachers,  being  very  full  of 
suggestive  thoughts." — English  Churchman. 

IV. 

THE    FIRST  BOOK  OF    SAMUEL.     By  the 

Rev.  Professor  W.  G.  Blaikie,  D.D.,  LL.D.    Second  Edition. 

V. 

THE  SECOND  BOOK  OF  SAMUEL.    By  the 

Same  Author.    Second  Edition. 

"  Dr.  Blaikie's  volumes  on  i  and  2  Samuel  are  scholarly,  and  written  in 
a  popular  style.  Nowhere  have  we  met  with  so  thoroughly  satisfactory  a 
treatment  of  the  lives  of  Samuel  and  Saul."— Baptist  Magazine. 

VI. 

THE   EPISTLE  TO   THE   HEBREWS.  By 

the  Rev.  Principal  T.  C.  Edwards,  D.D.,  Author  of  "A  Com- 
mentary  on  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians."    Third  Edition. 

"  To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  Dr.  Edwards'  '  Commentary  on  First 
Corinthians/  it  need  scarcely  be  said  that  in  the  present  volume  there  i3 
abundant  evidence  of  accurate  scholarship,  acute  criticism,  patient  thought, 
and  faculty  of  lucid  exposition.  It  is  a  painstaking,  substantial,  worthy 
exposition." — British  Weekly. 
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THE  EXPOSITOR'S  BIBLE,  1888-9. 

Craion  8vo,  cloth,  price  Js.  6d.  each. 
I. 

THE  EPISTLE  TO   THE  GALATIANS.  By 

the  Rev  Prof.  G.  G.  FindlAY,  B.A.,  Headingley  College,  Leeds. 

"  Professor  G.  G.  Findlay  discloses  a  minute  acquaintance  with  his  subject, 
an  earnest  desire  to  penetrate  its  inmost  meaning,  and  a  marked  capacity  of 
illustrating  and  enforcing  the  text."— Record. 

II. 

ISAIAH.    I.  to  XXXIX.    By  the  Rev.  George  Adam 
Smith,  M.A.,  Aberdeen.    Third  Edition. 

"  This  is  a  very  attractive  book.  Mr.  George  Adam  Smith  has  evidently 
such  a  mastery  of  the  scholarship  of  his  subject  that  it  would  be  a  sheer 
impertinence  for  most  scholars,  even  though  tolerable  Hebraists,  to  criticize 
his  translations ;  and  certainly  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  present  reviewer 
to  attempt  anything  of  the  kind,  to  do  which  he  is  absolutely  incompetent. 
All  we  desire  is  to  let  English  readers  know  how  very  lucid,  impressive,  and, 
indeed,  how  vivid  a  study  of  Isaiah  is  within  their  reach— the  fault  of  the 
book,  if  it  has  a  fault,  being  rather  that  it  finds  too  many  points  of  connection 
between  Isaiah  and  our  modern  world,  than  that  it  finds  too  few.  In  other 
words,  no  one  can  say  that  the  book  is  not  full  of  life."— Spectator. 

III. 

THE    PASTORAL   EPISTLES.     By  the  Rev. 

Alfred  Plummer,  D.D.,  Master  of  University  College,  Durham. 

"  Full  of  life  and  vigour.  ...  No  difficulty  in  the  Epistles  is  evaded,  rather 
are  troublesome  passages  attacked  with  keener  relish.  Dr.  Plummer  has 
spared  no  pains  on  his  task,  and  has  produced  what  is  practically  the  best 
commentary  we  have  on  these  important  Epistles."— British  Weekly. 

IV. 

THE  FIRST  EPISTLE  TO  THE  CORINTH- 
IANS.  By  the  Rev.  Marcus  Dods,  D.D. 

v. 

THE    REVELATION   OF  ST.  JOHN.    By  the 

Rev.  Prof.  W.  Milligan,  D.D.,  of  the  University  of  Aberdeen. 

VI. 

THE  EPISTLES  OF  ST.  JOHN.    By  the  Right 

Rev.  W.  Alexander,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Derry  and  Raphoe. 
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THE   LAW   OF    THE    TEN    WORDS.  By 

J.  Oswald  Dvkes,  D.D.,  Author  of  "The  Beatitudes,"  "From 
Jerusalem  to  Antioch,"  etc.    Crown  8vo,  price  3s.  6d. 

"Dr.  Dyke's  spiritual  insight,  and  his  thorough  sympathy  with 
contemporary  life,  enable  him  at  once  to  catch  the  true  application  of 
the  Ten  Commandments  to  present-day  needs ;  his  style  is  a  singular 
combination  of  strength  and  beauty." — Literary  World. 


THE  LIFE  OF  DAVID,  as  Reflected  in  his  Psalms. 

By  Alexander  Maclaren,  D.D.,  of  Manchester.  Seventh 
Edition.    Price  3s.  6d. 

"  Real  gems  of  exposition." — Expositor. 

"  Just  the  book  we  should  give  to  awaken  a  living  and  historical 
interest  in  the  Psalms." — Guardian. 


ISAAC,  JACOB,   AND  JOSEPH.     By  Marcus 

Dods,  D.D.    Fifth  Thousand.    Price  3s.  6d. 

"The  present  volume  is  worthy  of  the  writer's  reputation.  Pie 
deals  with  the  problems  of  human  life  and  character  which  these 
biographies  suggest  in  a  candid  and  manly  fashion." — Spectator. 

THE  LAST  SUPPER  OF  OUR  LORD  AND 

HIS  WORDS  OF  CONSOLATION  TO  THE  DISCIPLES. 
By  J.  Marshall  Lang,  D.D.,  Barony  Church,  Glasgow.  Third. 
Edition.    Price  3s.  6d. 

"With  a  rare  power  of  insight — the  result  doubtless  of  much 
inward  experience — Dr.  Lang  has  entered  into  the  very  inmost 
spirit  of  the  scenes  and  incidents,  the  words  and  feelings,  which 
make  up  the  history  of  that  night." — Scotsman, 

THE  SPEECHES  OF  THE  HOLY  APOSTLES. 

By  Donald  Fraser,  D.D.    Second  Thousand.    Price  3s.  6d. 
11  Exceedingly  well  done." — Scottish  Review. 
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THE    GALILEAN    GOSPEL.     By  Prof.  A.  B. 

Bruce,  D.D.    Third  Thousand.    Price  3s.  6d. 

"The  product  of  a  rich,  imaginative  mind,  marked  by  scholarly  analysis, 
subtle  insight,  and  the  suggestiveness  of  an  original  and  unconventional 
thinker."—  Glasgow  Herald. 

"  We  heartily  commend  this  little  volume."—  Spectator. 

THE  LAMB  OF  GOD.    Expositions  in  the  Writings 

of  St.  John.  By  W.  Robertson  Nicoll,  M.A.  Second 
Thousand.    Price  2s.  6d. 

"A  volume  of  rare  beauty  and  excellence." — New  York  Independent. 

"  Replete  with  the  richest  thought  and  finest  feeling."— Aberdeen  Free  Press. 

THE  LORD  S  PRAYER.    By  Charles  Stanford, 

D.D.    Third  Thousand.    Price  3s.  6d. 

"  For  spiritual  grasp  and  insight,  for  wealth  of  glowing  imagery,  and  for 
rare  felicity  of  style,  it  will  hold  a  first  place  in  this  valuable  series  of  exposi- 
tory monographs." — Christian. 

THE  TEMPTATIONS  OF  CHRIST.    By  G.  S. 

Barrett,  B.A.    Price  3s.  6d. 

"Intelligent,  reverent,  and  spiritual,  marked  by  much  literary  beauty."— 
British  Quarterly  Review. 
"  Marked  alike  by  careful  language  and  sober  thought."— Guardian. 

THE  PARABLES  OF  OUR  LORD.    First  Series. 

As  recorded  by  St.  Matthew.  By  Marcus  Dods,  D.D.  Fifth 
Thousand.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  3s.  6d. 

"There  is  certainly  no  better  volume  on  the  subject  in  our  language." 
—Glasgow  Mail. 

THE   PARABLES  OF   OUR  LORD.  Second 

Series.  The  Parables  Recorded  by  St.  Luke.  By  the  Same 
Author.    Fourth  Thousand.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

"  An  original  exposition  marked  by  strong  common  sense  and  practical 
exhortation  "—Literary  Churchman. 
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WORKS  BY  REV.  MARCUS  DODS,  D.D. 


I. 

MOHAMMED,    BUDDHA,    AND  CHRIST. 

Fifth  Thousand.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  3s.  6d. 

"His  materials  have  been  carefully  collected  from  the  best  sources,  have 
been  thoroughly  digested  in  his  own  mind,  and  are  here  given  forth  to  his 
readers  in  well-arranged,  clear,  and  precise  language."— Scotsman. 

"Its  general  truth  few  reflecting  Christians  will  doubt,  and  its  elevating 
tendency  nobody,  Christian  or  unbeliever,  will  deny.  To  us  this  book  is 
specially  welcome,  as  an  evidence,  in  addition  to  many  others,  of  a  new  out- 
burst of  earnest  religious  thought  and  sentiment." — Spectator. 

II. 

ISRAEL'S  IRON  AGE :  Sketches  from  the  Period 

of  the  Judges.    Fourth  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  5s. 

"  Powerful  lectures.  This  is  a  noble  volume,  full  of  strength.  Young  men 
especially  will  find  in  it  a  rich  storehouse  of  prevailing  incentive  to  a  godly 
life.   Dr.  Dods  searches  with  a  masterly  hand.'  — Nonconformist. 

III. 

THE  PRAYER  THAT  TEACHES  TO  PRAY. 

Sixth  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  price  2s.  6d. 

"A  warm  welcome  will  be  given  by  many  to  this  little  book.  It  is  a  book 
to  be  read  in  the  closet,  and  from  the  perusal  of  which  no  one  can  rise  without 
a  quickened  spiritual  life.  Unquestionably  it  will  add  to  the  author's  reputa- 
tion."— Literary  World. 

"  It  is  highly  instructive,  singularly  lucid,  and  unmistakably  for  quiet 
personal  use." — Clergyman's  Magazine. 


WORKS  BY  REV.  DR.  W.  M.  TAYLOR,  New  York. 

THE    PARABLES  OF  OUR  SAVIOUR  EX- 

POUNDED  AND  ILLUSTRATED.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth, 
price  7s.  6d. 

"We  have  many  books  on  the  parables  of  our  Lord,  but  few  which  so 
thoroughly  as  this  condense  within  their  covers  the  best  teaching  contained  in 
the  various  commentaries  written  to  elucidate  their  meaning.  Dr.  Taylor  is 
not,  however,  a  slavish  imitator  of  any  master  in  Israel ;  he  has  thought  out 
his  subject  for  himself,  and  gives  us  a  real  exposition  in  eloquent  language,  such 
as  will  be  valued  by  Bible  students." — English  Churchman. 

THE  LIMITATIONS  OF  LIFE,  AND  OTHER 

SERMONS.    Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  7s.  6d. 

"  Dr.  Taylor's  sermons  are  full  of  spiritual  earnestness  and  power."— London 
Quarterly  Review. 

CONTRARY   WINDS,    AND   OTHER  SER- 

MONS.    Crown  8vo,  price  7s.  6d. 
JOHN   KNOX.    Price  is. 

"A  short  biography,  which  has  two  great  merits— it  presents  in  short  com- 

6 ass,  and  yet  in  their  true  proportions,  all  the  important  events  of  the 
Reformer's  life;  and  the  warm  appreciation  of  Knox's  character  and  achieve- 
ments by  which  it  is  pervaded  is  never  allowed  to  descend  to  the  level  of  mere 
undiscriminating  eulogy."— Scotsman. 
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THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  ATONEMENT. 

By  the  Rev.  Lewis  Edwards,  D.D.  (Edin.),  President  of  the 
Welsh  Presbyterian  College,  Bala.    In  crown  8vo,  price  5s. 

"  We  cordially  recommend  the  book  to  students  of  theology ;  and  we 
welcome  its  publication  at  the  present  time,  when  false  doctrine  seems  to 
be  rampant.  The  authority  of  God's  word  is  repeatedly  upheld  in  Dr. 
Edwards'  pages  ;  the  theories  of  rationalistic  theologians  are  ably  dealt  with, 
and  the  supremacy  of  the  evangelical  view  of  the  Atonement  is  boldly  vindi- 
cated."— Rock. 

A  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  FIRST  EPISTLE 

TO  THE  CORINTHIANS .  By  Thomas  Charles  Edwards, 
M.A.,  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford ;  Principal  of  the  University 
College,  Wales,  Aberystwith.  Second  Edition.  8vo,  cloth, 
price  14s. 

"We  have  been  pleased  to  see  so  much  good  exposition  from  one  who 
has  used  many  sources  with  independence,  and  advanced  far  beyond  any 
English  commentator  in  correct  explanation  of  the  Epistle." — The  Athenceum. 


DR.  MORISON'S  COMMENTARIES. 
EXPOSITION  OF  THE  NINTH  CHAPTER 

OF  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  ROMANS.  A  New  Edition, 
re-written,  to  which  is  added  an  exposition  of  the  Tenth  Chapter. 
8vo,  cloth,  price  7s.  6d. 

A    PRACTICAL    COMMENTARY    ON  ST. 

MATTHEW.    Sixth  Edition.    8vo,  price  14s. 

A    PRACTICAL    COMMENTARY    ON  ST. 

MARK.    Fifth  Edition.    8vo,  price  12s. 

"Dr.  Morison's  Commentaries  on  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  are  simply 
invaluable.  His  style  is  so  racy,  so  graphic,  so  idiomatic,  that  one  reads  him 
not  only  with  no  sense  of  labour,  but  with  constant  surprise  and  delight." — 

Expositor. 

ST.  PAUL'S  TEACHING  ON  SANCTIFICA- 

TION.    A  Practical  Exposition  of  Romans  VI.  8vo,  price  4s.  6d. 

"  Dr.  Morison's  unfolding  of  the  force  and  bearing  of  each  word  in  the 
sacred  text  is  admirable.  We  thank  him  heartily  for  an  able  and  admirable 
piece  of  expository  work,  the  value  of  which  those  who  best  know  the 
dangers  and  difficulties  of  such  a  work  will  be  prompt  to  recognize.  We 
heartily  recommend  this  'practical  exposition'  to  our  readers."— Methodist 
Recorder. 
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